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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 


/a. 


The  Tide  Table,  famished  by  Dr.  James  Campbell  R.N.,  F.R.G.S.L.,  Las,  for 
the  sake  of  convenient  reference,  been  placed  in  the  left  hand  page  of  each  month. 
For  the  want  of  room,  kigk  tides  have  occasionally  been  inserted  in  the  low  columns, 
and  the  reverse.  In  such  cases  all  tides  underneath  the  letter  h (or  high)  are  to  be 
read  high,  until  contradicted  by  l ( or  low  ),  and  vice  versa.  The  same  rule  obtains 
when  A.M.  tides  have  been  placed  in  the  P.M.  columns. 

The  rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  calculated  for  Bangkok  Mean 
Time.  The  column  “Sun  on  meridian”  gives  the  hour  and  minute  which  a clock 
regulated  to  Mean  Time  should  show  at  the  instant  the  Sun  is  on  the  meridian,  or 
strikes  an  accurate  noon  mark.  The  Sun’s  Declinations  are  for  Apparent  Noon  at 
Bangkok. 

The  asterisks  in  the  column  of  Siamese  Moon  denote  the  days  which  the  Budd- 
hists hold  in  some  degree  sacred. 


The  Year  of  Our  Lord  1865  corresponds  to  the  year — 

7275  since  the  Creation  (according  to  Ilale). 
5625 — 6 of  the  Jewish  Era. 

201 S from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

2612  of  the  era  of  Nabonaser. 

2641  of  the  Olympiads. 

2407 — 8 since  the  death  of  Buddh  or  Gaudama. 
1281 — 2 of  the  Mohammedan  Era. 

1234—5  of  the  Parsee  Era  Yezdijerd. 

89 — 90  of  the  United  States’  Independence. 


JBWUEPaiaa o 

111  the  vear  1805  there  w ill  be  two  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  two  of  the  moon viz 

I.  A partial  eclipse  of  the  moon,  April  lltli;  visible  in  North  and  South  America, 
invisible  at  Bangkok. 

II.  A total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  April  25th,  visible  in  South  America  and  South  Africa, 
invisible  at  Bangkok. 

HI  A partial  eclipse  of  the  moon,  October  5th,  partly  visible  in  Bangkok. 

1 1 <1.  ll.  7)1. 

First  contact  with  Penumbra  October  5 3 8 A.M. 

First  contact  with  Shadow  ” 5 4 21  A.M. 

Middle  of  Eclipse  ’ 5 5 22  A.M. 

As  the  moon  sets  soon  after  this  the  remaining  phases  of  the  eclipse  are  ot  course 


invisible  at  Bangkok. 


IV.  An 
America, 


annular  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  October  19th;  visible  in  North  and  Central 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  South-western  Europe,  and  North-western  Africa, 


invisible  at  Bangkok. 


o 


♦ ♦ — 

Mercury  may  be  seen  as  morning  star  (under  favorable  circumstances ) ior  a 
few  days  before  and  after  the  times  of  its  greatest  elongations  westward  of  the  sun, 
which  occur  on  January  31st,  May  30th,  and  September  23rd ; -and  as  an  livening 
star,  about  April  13th,  August  1 1th,  and  December  5th. 

Venus  will  be  the  Evening  star  until  May  7th,  and  Morning  star  from  that  time 
till  the  close  of  the  year. 

Mars  sets  at  midnight  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  sets  with  the  sun  on  the  1 1th 
of  November. 

Jupiter  rises  at  midnight  on  the  27th  of  March  ; at  sunset  on  on  the  15th  of 
June.  It  sets  at  midnight  on  the  3rd  of  Sept,.,  and  sets  with  the  sun  on  Dec.  31st. 

Saturn  rises  at  midnight  on  January  22nd,  at  sunset  on  April  1 6th.  It,  sets  at 
midnight  on  July  13th,  and  sets  with  the  Sun  on  October  26th. 
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PLANETARY  PHENOMEN A. 


JANUARY. 

h.  H. 

1 Snn  in  Perigee. 

5 Mars  stationary. 

8 Mercury  in  inferior  conjunction  with  Sun. 

19  Mercury  stationary. 

21  Mercury’s  greatest  elongation  25°  15'  W. 

FEBRUARY. 

4 10  P.M.  Mars  in  conjunction  with  Moon  * 51  N. 
8 Saturn  stationary. 

17  8 P.M.  Venus  in  conj.  Epsilon  Piscium  * 2'  E. 
25  Venus  greatest  elongation  40  27'  E. 

MARCH 

5 0 A.M.  Mars  in  conj.  with  Moon  Mars  63  N. 

15  11  P.M.  Saturn  in  conj.  with  Moon.  Sat.  3°  N. 

18  Mercury  in  superior  conjunction  with  Sun. 

20  Sun  enters  Aries  — spring  commences. 

22  9 P.M.  Mars  in  conj.  with  Uranus.  Mars  2°  N. 

APRIL. 

2 Venus  at  greatest  brilliancy. 

12  2 A.M.  Saturn  in  conj.  with  Moon  * 3°  N. 

13  Mercury’s  greatest  elongation  19®31'E. 

15  Jupiter  stationary. 

16  Venus  stationary. 

17  0 A.M.  Jupiter  in  conjunction  with  Moon. 

23  Mercury  stationary. 

MAY. 

S Mercury  in  inferior  conjunction  with  Sun. 

8 Venus  in  inferior  conjunction  with  Sun. 

14  3 A.M.  Jupiter  in  conjunction  with  Moon. 

15  Mercury  stationary. 

27  Venus  stationary. 

30  Mercury’s  greatest  elongation  24°  17'  \V. 


JUNE 

n.  h. 

10  4 A.M.  Jupiter  in  conjunction  with  Moon, 
j 13  Venus  at  greatest  brilliancy. 

| 21  Snn  enters  Cancer. — Summer  commences. 
27  Saturn  stationary. 

JULY. 

1 Sun  in  Apogee. 

2 Mercury  in  superior  conjunction  with  Sun. 
17  Venus’  greatest  elongation  45°  37'  W. 

AUGUST. 

1 7 P.M.  Mars  in  conj.  Kappa  Leonis  * 4 < E. 

1 1 Mercury’s  greatest  elongation  27°  23'  E. 

16  Jupiter  stationary. 

30  8 P.M.  Jupiter  in  conjunction  with  Moon. 

SEPTEMBER. 

7 Mfercury  in  inferior  conjunction  with  Sun. 

10  Mercury  stationary. 

22  Sun  enters  Libra — Autumn  commences. 

23  Mercury’s  greatest  elongation  17°  50'  W. 

OCTOBER. 

21  Mercury  in  superior  conjunction  with  Sun. 
26  Saturn  in  conjunction  with  Sun. 

NOVEMBER. 

11  Mars  in  conjunction  with  Sun. 

DECEMBER, 

5 C r.M. ‘Mercury  in  conj.  Jupiter,  mercury  2°  S. 
5 Mercury’s  greatest  elongation  2ou  55'  Iff. 

13  Mercury  stationary. 

23  Mercury  in  inferior  conjunction  with  Suu. 

31  10  P.M.  Uranus  in  conj.  with  Moon  * f,°  N 

31  Uranus  in  conjunction  with  Sun. 


4 


WEATHER. — This  month  is  the  coolest  of  the  year.  The  thermometer  is  often  as  low  as  «>B° 
Fahrenheit  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  though  rarely,  below  60°.  The  wind  is  generally 
N.N.E.,  and  sometimes  S.S.  W.,  or  8.  The  rains  having  ceased  about  the.  last  of  October,  the  water 
has  fallen  in  the  rivers,  so  that  they  have  not  overflown  their  banks  since  the  middle  of  December, 
The  river  banks  look  rather  high  and  pleasant.  The  foot-paths  are  dry,  and  in  their  best  state  for 
travelers,  and  there  is  no  danger  from  Jungle  fevers.  Some  of  the  mornings  are  accompanied  by 
fogs,  which  however  are  not  unhealthy.  One  or  two  copious  showers  may  be  expected  about  the  : 
middle  of  the  month.  The  weather  is  very  fine  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
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B A N 0 K O K. 

Mean  Tomnerature,  T 8 • 1 9 . 

Average  fall  of  rain,  0*1662  inches. 

Extremes  of  Temperature 

54—90. 

Average  number  of  rainy  days,  1. 

M 0 0 N’S 

P II  A S E S. 

d.  h.  vi. 

d.  h.  in. 

d.  h. 

First  Quarter  4 10  25  P.M. 

Last  Quarter  20  9 19  A.M. 

Apogee  17  1 P.M. 

Full  Moon  12  5 42  A.M. 

New  Moon  27  4 12  P.M. 

Perigee  29  10  A.M. 

Day  of 
Month  & 
Week 

Sun 

72ises 

Sun 

Sets 

Sun  on  j 
meridian j 

Moon 

Sets 

Siam- 

ese 

Moon 

NOTABLE  DAYS  Ac 

IT. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

2nd 

1 

s. 

6 

28 

5 

40 

11 

56 

9 

0 

5 

1st  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

[1783. 

2 

M. 

6 

28 

5 

41 

ll 

56 

9 

57 

6 

U.  S.  Constitution  adopted  by  Georgia, 

3 

Tu. 
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29 
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41 

11 
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10 
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Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  22’  49'  SO1' 
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W. 
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29 
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55 

11 

52 
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West  Indies  discovered,  1492. 
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Th. 
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29 
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42 

11 

54 

morn 

9 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  22°  36'  46' 
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Fr. 
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30 
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43 

11 

54 

0 

48 

10 

Epiphany.  Day’s  length  llh.  13m. 
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Sat. 
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30 
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53 
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42 
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Fenelon  died  1715. 
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53 
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39 

12 

1st  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 
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34 

13 

Antartic  continent  discovered,  1840. 
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14 

Sun’s  apjn-t.  dec.  South  21°  57'  12" 
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21 

15* 

Day’s  length  llh.  15m. 

12 

Tit. 

6 

31 

5 

46 

11 

51 

rises 

1 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  21°  3S'  21' 

13 

Fr. 
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32 

5 

47 

11 

51 

H 

i 

17 

2 

Charles  James  Fox  born. 

14 

Sat. 

6 

32 

5 

47 

11 

51 

8 

6 

3 

Congress  ratified  peace,  1784. 

15 

S. 

6 

32 

5 

48 

11 

50 

8 

53 

4 

2nd  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

16 

M. 

6 

32 

5 

48 

11 

50 

9 

39 

5 

Sun’s  apprt  dec.  South  20°  55'  40" 

17 

Tu. 

6 

32 

5 

49 

11 

50 

10 

25 

6 

Battle  of  Falkirk,  1746.  Day  llh.  17m. 

18 

W. 

6 

32 

5 

49 

11 

49 

11 

11 

7 

Daniel  Webster  born,  1782. 

19 

Th. 

6 

32 

5 

50 

11 

49 

11 

59 

8* 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  20°  19'  26.. 

20 

Fr. 

6 

32 

5 

50 

11 

49 

morn 

9 

U.  S.  Independence  acknowledged,  1783. 

21 

Sat. 

6 

32 

5 

51 

11 

48 

0 

48 

10 

Patronage  restored  in  Scotland,  1712. 

22 

S. 

6 

32 

5 

52 

11 

48 

1 

38 

11 

3rd  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

23 

M. 

6 

32 

5 

52 

11 

48 

2 

32 

12 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  Sou.li  19°  25'  47' 

24 

Tu. 

6 

32 

5 

53 

11 

48 
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27 

13 

23.  Wm  Pitt  died,  1800.  [ War,  1776. 

25 

W. 

6 

32 

5 

54 

11 

47 
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22 

14 

English  petition  Parlt.  for  close  of  Am. 

26 

Th. 

6 

31 

5 

54 

11 

47 

5 

18 

15* 

Sunday  schools  established,  1784. 

27 

Fr. 
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31 

5 

55 

11 

47 
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3rd 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  18°  26'  25“ 

28 

Sat. 

6 

31 

5 

55 

11 

47 

6 

45 

2 

Day’s  length  llh.  24m. — Ramadan 
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S. 
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31 

5 

56 

11 

47 

7 

47 

3 

4th  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

30 

M. 

6 

31 

5 

56 

11 

46 

8 

16 

4 

29  Swedenborg  born,  1689. 

31 

Tu. 

6 

31 

5 

57 

11 

46 

9 

44 

1 5 

Sun's  apprt.  dec.  South  17°  2D  42' 
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WEATHER.— During  this  month  the  wind  blows  much  of  the  time  from  the  N.E.,  at  other 
i times  from  the  E.  & S.S.E.,  and  the  weather  is  cool,  pleasant,  and  healthy.  The  Buddhists  of  Siam 
I employ  much  of  this  month  in  visiting  P'rabat,  the  place  of  the  supposed  foot-print  of  Buddh. 

I This  is  one  of  the  best  months  to  journey  through  the  jungles,  and  over  the  vast  prairies,  as  the  ; 
j ground  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the  river  banks  are  high  above  the  water.  Sometimes  the  wind  veers 
to  the  South,  and  the  weather  becomes  quite  oppressive  for  a day  or  two.  Two  or  three  showers  of  I 
| rain  generally  occur  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  which  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  set  the 
Mango  fruit,  then  hanging  thickly  and  charmingly  upon  the  limbs,  like  small  green  egg-plumbs. 
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BANGKO  K. 

Mean  Temperature,  79—89 ' i Average  fall  of  rain,  0'464G  incheo. 

Extremes  of  Temperature,  66—92  | Averege  number  of  rain}'  days,  4. 


M 0 0 N’S  PHASE  S. 

d.  h.  m.  d.  h.  m. 

First  Quarter  3 7 51  A.M.  Last  Quater  19  4 20  A.M. 
Full  Moon  10  11  9 P.M.  New  Moon  26  2 45  A.M. 


d.  h. 

Apogee  14  4 

Perigee  26  7 


A.M.. 

P.M. 


Day  of 
Moon 
db  Week 

Sun 

dikes 

Sun 

Sets 

1 Sun  on 
meridian 

Moon 

Sets 

-Siam- 
1 ese 
Moon 

1 i 

NOTABLE  DAYS  &c. 
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Lempriere  died,  1824. 
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George  Crabbe  died,  1832. 
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Day’s  length  llh.  27m. 
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John  Rogers  the  Martyr  burnt,  1555. 
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5th  Sunday  after  Epiphany 
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Sun’s  apprt  dec.  South  15°  65'  89* 
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5.  Sir  Robert  Peel  born,  1778. 
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Battle  of  Eglau,  1807. 
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Day’s  length  llh.  31m. 
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9.  Prest.  Wm.  H Harrison  born,  1773. 
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T.  of  Peace  between  U.  S.  and  Eng.  1815. 
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Septuagesima  Sunday.  Day  llh.  38m.  j 
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Massacre  of  Glencoe,  Scotland,  1692. 
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St.  Valentine — Galileo  born,  1564. 
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Th. 

6 

27 

6 

2 

11 

46 

10 

40 

6 

Day’s  length  llh.  35m. 

17 

Fr. 

6 

26 

0 

2 

11 

46 

11 

29 

7 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  11°  57’  31'1 

18 

Sat. 

6 

26 

6 

3 

11 

46 

morn 

8* 

17.  Michael  Angelo  died,  1564. 

19 

S. 

6 

25 

6 

3 

11 

46 

0 

21 

9 

Sexagesima  Sunday.  Day  llh.  38m, 

20 

M. 

6 

25 

6 

3 

11 

46 

1 

14 

10 

Voltaire  born,  1691. 

21 

Tu. 

6 

24 

6 

3 

11 

46 

2 

7 

11 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  10°  32‘  0’ 

22 

W. 

6 

24 

0 

4 

11 

46 

3 

1 

12 

George  Washington  born,  1782. 

23 

Th. 

6 

23 

6 

4 

11 

46 

3 

55 

13 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  died,  1792. 

24 

Fr. 

6 

23 

6 

4 

11 

47 

4 

49 

14* 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  9»  15'  0 ' [1860. 1 

25 

Sat. 

0 

22 

6 

4 

11 

47 

5 

42 

4th 

Rev  C.  A.  Goodrich  D.  D.  Prof.  Y.  Col.  died  | 

26 

S. 

6 

22 

6 

5 

11 

47 

sets 

2 

Quinquagesima  Sunday — Shrove  Sunday.  ! 

27 

M. 

6 

21 

6 

5 

11 

47 

7 

28 

3 

Day’s  length  llh.  44m. 

00 

CM 

Tu. 

6 

21 

C 

5 \ 

11 

47 

8 

28 

4 

Irish  House  of  Commons  burnt,  1792. 

I 

i 


3 


WEATHER. — It  continues  dry,  with  more  hot  days,  and  fewer  cool.  The  wind  is  E.  N.E. 
S.,  and  S.S.W.  The  latter  is  strong  and  steady  through  the  day.  The  natives,  both  young  and 
old,  are  much  engaged  at  this  time  in  playing  games  with  kites,  and  the  air  resounds  with  the 
noise  produced  by  the  kites,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitudes  of  people  engaged  in  the  sport.  Two 
or  three  smart  showers  of  rain  usually  fall  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  attended  with 
much  lightning  and  heavy  thunder.  Dry  and  hot  weather  succeeds  this,  increasing  daily  into  the 
next  month.  Though  the  thermometer  in  the  day-time  generally  rises  as  high  as  93°,  the  nights 
are  not  particularly  uncomfortable  to  foreigners. 


Bay  of  Week 
and  Month 

Bangkok  Tide  'Fable 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1 w. 

3 A 

vi  H 

3f  P 

M 9 

2 Th. 

31 

41 

10 

3 Fr. 

4 

31 

4f 

lOf 

4 Sat. 

4* 

H 

5 

Ilf 

5 Su. 

4 

84 

6 

124- 

6 M. 

5 

of 

61 

7 To. 

7 

71 

1 8 W. 

61 

9 

V 

9 Th. 

of 

10I 

10  Fr. 

Of 

01 

4 

1 11  Sat. 

0 

6 

1 

4f 

12  Su. 

1 

6l 

11 

5f 

13  M. 

if 

of 

2f 

7 

14  Tu. 

2 

of 

21 

81 

15  W. 

21 

71 

41 

ql 

'-'4 

16  Th. 

3 

71 

5 

Ilf 

17  Fr. 

31 

71 

6 

12 

18  Sat. 

H 

8 

61 

12f 

19  Su. 

4f 

81 

7 

20  M. 

5f 

71 

21  Tu. 

5 

7f 

■s 

I 22  W. 

51 

11 

2 9£ 

I 23  Th. 

5 

1 

3111 

1 24  Er. 

51 

11 

51 

25  Sat 

01 

5f 

11 

61 

26  Su. 

1 

61 

If 

7 

27  M. 

11 

61 

21 

71 

28  Tu. 

If 

7 

3 

81 

29  W. 

21 

71 

31 

94- 

30  Th 

21 

71 

4 

91 

31  Fr. 

2f 

71 

41 

10| 

MemorasMla. 
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BANGKOK 

Mean  Temperature,  83 — 41  I Average  fall  of  rain,  T4889’in,ches. 

Extremes  of  Temperature,  68 — 97  | Averege  number  of  rainy  days,  5. 


MOON’S  PHASES. 

d.  h.  7>i.  d.  h.  7)i. 

First  Quarter  4 7 1 P.M.  Last  Quater  20  7 18  P.M. 


Full  Moon  12  5 24  P.M. 


New  Moon  27  0 10  P.M. 


d.  h. 

Apogee  13  9 A.M. 
Perigee  27  7 A.M. 


Day  of 
Moon 
(0  Week 

Sun 

Rises 

Sun 

Sets 

Sun  on 
meridian 

Moon 

Sets 

Siam 

ese 

Moor) 

NOTABLE  DAYS  &c. 

fl. 

M. 

n. 

M. 

n. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

4th 

1 

W. 

6 

20 

6 

5 

ii 

47 

9 

29 

5 

Ask  Wednesday.  Day’s  length  12h.  25m. 

2 

Th. 

6 

19 

6 

5 

ii 

4S 

10 

28 

6 

Lucknow,  invested  185S. 

3 

Fr. 

6 

19 

6 

5 

ii 

48 

11 

26 

7 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  7°  33'  38 ' 

4 

Sat. 

6 

18 

6 

6 

ii 

48 

morn 

8* 

Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  died,  1858. 

5 

S. 

6 

18 

6 

6' 

ii 

48 

0 

20 

9 

Quadra gessima  Sunday, — 1st  in  Lent. 

6 

M. 

6 

17 

6 

6 

ii 

49 

1 

13 

10 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  5°  38'  2S” 

7 

Tu.  ' 

6 

16 

6 

6 

ii 

49 

2 

4 

11 

4.  Treaty  between  Eng.  & Persia  signed, 

8 

W. 

6 

16 

6 

6 

ii 

49 

2 

50 

12 

11857. 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  4°  51'  49" 

9 

Th. 

6 

15 

6 

6 

ii 

49 

3 

36 

13 

David  Rizzio  assassinated,  1566, 

10 

Fr. 

6 

14 

6 

6 

ii 

50 

4 

18 

14 

Sun  apprt.  dec.  South  4°  4’  56’’ 

11 

Sat. 

6 

14 

6 

6 

ii 

50 

4 

58 

15* 

Rev.  R.  S.  Brown  preached  the  1st  Prot. 

12 

S. 

6 

13 

6 

7 

ii 

50 

rises 

1 

„ 7 0 , [sermon  in  Japan,  1860 

2nd  Sunday  m lent . 

13 

M. 

6 

12 

6 

7 

ii 

50 

7 

3 

2 

Sun’s  apprt  dec.  South  2°  54'  16" 

14 

Tu. 

6 

12 

6 

7 

ii 

51 

7 

50 

3 

Jas.  Madison  Prest.  of  U.S.  born,  1751. 

15 

W. 

6 

11 

6 

7 

ii 

51 

8 

37 

4 

Gen.  A.  Jackson  born,  1767.  Sun  S.2°6’25" 

16 

Th. 

6 

10 

6 

7 

ii 

51 

9 

25 

5 

First  Str.  from  Japan  to  Am.  reached  San. 

17 

Fr. 

6 

10 

6 

7 

ii 

52 

10 

16 

6 

x ^ [F.  Cal.  1860. 

St.  Patrick.— Day  12h.  16m. 

18 

Sat. 

6 

9 

6 

7 

ii 

52 

11 

6 

7 

C.  Calhoun  born,  1782.  Sun’s  dec.S.0°55‘55* 

19 

S. 

6 

8 

6 

7 

ii 

52 

11 

58 

8* 

3 d Sunday  in  Lent.  Day  12h.  16m. 

20 

M. 

6 

8 

6 

8 

ii 

52 

morn 

9 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  0°  8'  31* 

21 

Tu. 

6 

7 

6 

8 

ii 

53 

0 

51 

10 

22.  Goethe  died, 1832. Sun’s  dec.N.O  ’15*1 0 

22 

W. 

6 

6 

6 

8 

ii 

53 

1 

43 

11 

The  Poet  Southey  died,  1843. 

23 

Th. 

6 

6 

6 

8 

ii 

53 

2 

36 

12 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  1°  2'  30' 

24 

Fr. 

6 

5 

6 

8 

ii 

54 

3 

27 

13 

22.  Cranmer  burned  at  Oxford,  1 556. 

25 

Sat. 

6 

4 

6 

8 

ii 

54 

4 

18 

14 

Hudson  River  discovered,  1609. 

26 

s. 

6 

3 

6 

8 

ii 

54 

5 

9 

15* 

Uh  Sunday  in  Lent.  Day  12li.  llin. 

27 

M. 

6 

3 

6 

8 

ii 

55 

sets 

5th 

Siamese  New  Year— Pee  Ch’aloo. 

28  Tu. 

6 

2 

6 

8 

ii 

55 

7 

10 

2 

27.  Treaty  between  U.S.  & Japan,  1854. 

29 

W. 

6 

1 

6 

8 

ii 

55 

8 

10 

3 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  3°  23'  34“ 

30 

Th. 

6 

1 

6 

8 

ii 

55 

9 

11 

4 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Russia  signed  at  Paris 

31 

Fr. 

6 

0 

6 

8 | 

ii 

56 

10 

10 

5 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  4°  10'  9" 

10 
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WEATHER. — This  is  the  hottest  month  of  the  year.  The  first  part  of  it  is  commonly  very 
I dry,  with  Easterly  and  Southerly  winds  prevailing.  About  the  middle  of  th6  month,  the  moosoon 
1 changes  from  the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  W.  Showers  become  rather  frequent  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
| month,  and  relieve  somewhat  the  intense  heat.  But  while  the  sun  is  very  powerful  during  the  day, 
| the  nights,  especially  in  Bangkok,  are  generally  of  quite  comfortable  temperature.  This  month, 
i being  the  time  when  the  monsoon  changes,  is  generally  not  so  healthy  for  Europeans  and  Americans 
as  the  five  rhonths  proceeding,  and  bowel  complaints  prevail.  Dysentery  is  the  mo3t  to  be  dreaded 
: by  Foreigners  of  all  other  diseases  in  Bangkok  at  this  time. 


Day  of  n r*dkl  Bangkok  Tide  Table 


I 


and  Month 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1 Sat. 

3 A 

M 8 

4f  P 

M ]]f 

2 Su. 

H 

h 

i 

6 

3 M. 

HH 

91 

61 

4 Tu. 

W 

6f 

6f 

5 W. 

6 

6 Th. 

5 

n 

7 Fr. 

8f 

fr* 

b£  o 

8 Sat, 

H 

01 

if  li 

9 Su. 

5 

01 

6111 

10  M. 

H 

If 

• 6f 

11  Tu. 

Of 

51 

2f 

8 

12  W. 

if 

6 

31 

9 

13  Th. 

2f 

H 

41 

10 

14  Fr. 

H 

H 

51 

111 

15  Sat. 

4 

& 

n 

61 

12 

16  Su. 

^4  A 

n 

6 

17  M. 

1 5f 

si 

61 

! 18  Tu. 

ifsi 

H 

61 

19  W. 

2-191 

ioi 

7 

20  Th. 

3110 

12 

8 

:!! 

21  Fr. 

3fl.l 

3110 

22  Sat. 

4112 

5l0f 

23  Su. 

41 

01 

6 HI 

24  M. 

H 

1 

61 

25  Tu. 

Of 

H 

11 

7 

26  W. 

2 

H 

2 

8f 

27  Th. 

H 

5f 

3 1 

91 

28  Fr. 

3 

61 

4 

ioi 

29  Sat 

H 

41 

ioi 

30  Su 

34 

6f 

5 

11 

Memoranda. 
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B A,  N G K 0 K. 

Mean  Temperature,  88-74.  I Average  fall  of  rain,  4-0818  inches. 

Extremes  of  Temperature,  70 — 97.  | Average  number  of  rainy  days,  9. 

M 0 0 N’S  I3  BASE  S. 

d.  h.  in.  d.  It.  m.  d.  h. 


First  Quarter  3 8 1 A.M. 
Full  Moon  111110  A.M. 


Last  Quarter  19  6 2 A.M.  Apogee  9 11A.M. 
New  Moon  25  8 55  P.M.  Perigee  24  5 P.M. 


■ Day  or 
l Month  & 
Week 

( 

Sun 
| Rises 

Sun 

Sets 

Sun  on  j Moon 
meridian 1 Sets 

! 

Siam 

ese 

Moon 

NOTABLE  DAYS  &c 

t 

1 n- 

3J. 

II. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

1 H- 

M. 

5th 

1 

1 

Sat. 

1 o 

59 

i 6 

9 

11 

56 

ill 

6 

6 

Rev.  J.  Howe  died,  1705. 

o 

! " 

S. 

5 

59 

| 6 

9 

li 

56 

i 11 

58 

7 

oth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

1 3 

M. 

' 5 

58 

6 

9 

11 

57 

morn 

8* 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  5°  19'  So" 

i 4 

Tu. 

5 

58 

6 

9 

11 

57 

0 

47 

9 

2 Battle  of  Copenhagen,  1801. 

5 

W. 

5 

57 

6 

9 

li 

57 

1 

34 

10 

Goldsmith  died,  1774.  Day  12h.  12m. 

6 

Th. 

5 

56 

6 

9 

ll 

58 

2 

17 

11 

3. Lady  Morgan,  Brit,  authoress, died, 1859. 

hr 

i 

Fr. 

5 

56 

6 

9 

li 

58 

2 

57 

12 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  6°  50'  24* 

8 Sat. 

5 

55 

6 

9 

ll 

58 

3 

36 

13 

9.  Lord  Bacon  died,  1626. 

9 

| 

S. 

5 

54 

6 

9 

11 

58 

4 

14 

14 

Palm  Sunday.  Day’s  length  l2h.  15m. 

10 

M. 

5 

53 

6 

9 

ll 

59 

4 

52 

15* 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  7°  57'  27* 

! ii 

Tu. 

5 

53 

6 

9 

ll 

59 

rises 

1 

Count  de  Toqueville  died  at  Paris,  1859. 

12 

W. 

5 

52- 

6 

10 

ll 

59 

H 

i 

22 

2 

Seneca  died,  65,-13,  Jefferson  born, 1743. 

13 

Th. 

5 

51 

6 

10 

12 

60 

8 

12 

3 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  9°  3'  17" 

! 14 

Fr. 

5 

51 

6 

10 

12 

0 

9 

2 

4 

Good  Friday,  Day’s  length  12h.  19m. 

15 

Sat. 

5 

50 

6 

10 

12 

0 

9 

54 

5 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  9°  46'  26* 

i 16 

i 

S. 

5 

50 

6 

10 

12 

0 

10 

46 

6 

Faster  Sunday,  Sir  John  Franklin  born, 1786. 

! 17 

M. 

5 

49 

6 

10 

12' 

1 

11 

37 

7 

Benjamin  Franklin  died,  1790. 

! 13 

Tu. 

5 

48 

6 

10 

12 

1 

morn 

8* 

Sun’s  apprt,  dec.  North  10°  49'  53“ 

! 19 

W. 

5 

48 

6 

10 

12 

1 

0 

28 

9 

Lord  Byron  died,  1823.  Day  12h,  22m. 

1 20 

j 

Th. 

5 

47 

6 

10 

12 

1 

1 

17 

10 

Spanish  Fleet  destroyed  by  Adl.Blake,1657. 

I 21 

! 

Fr. 

5 

47 

6 

11 

12 

1 

2 

6 

11 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  11°  51'  52'  [1853. 

: 22 

Sat 

5 

46 

6 

11 

12 

2 

2 

55 

12 

18. Hon  Wm  R.  King  vice  Prest,  U.S.  died, 

j 23 

S. 

i 

5 

46 

6 

11 

12 

2 

3 

44 

13 

Low  Sunday.  Day’s  length  12h.  25m. 

! 24 

M. 

5 

45 

6 

11 

12 

2 

4 

34 

14* 

Brazil  discovered,  1500. 

; 25 

Tu. 

5 

45  | 

6 

11 

12 

2 

5 

27 

6th 

Battle  of  Camden,  1781. 

26 

W. 

5 

44  j 

6 

11 

12 

2 

sets 

2 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  IS’’  31'  9' 

2V 

Th. 

5 

44 

6 

11 

12 

2 

7 

52 

3 

Revol.  in  Tuscany,  flight  of  Grand, D., 1859 

28 

Fr. 

5 

43 

6 

12 

12 

3 j 

8 

51 

4 

’29. Austrian  Declaration  of  War,  1856. 

29 

Sat  | 

5 

43  | 

6 

12 

12 

3 

| 

9 

47 

5 

Suns  apprt.  dec.  North  14°  28'  6'' 

30 

s. 

5 

42  j 

! 

6 

12 

12 

3 1 

10 

39 1 

6 

2nd  Sunday  after  Faster. 

12 
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WEATHER. — This  is  one  of  the  wettest  months  of  the  year. — July  and  Sept,  sometimes  exceed 
it  in  this  respect.  There  are  very  seldom  any  entire  rainy  days;  and  much  of  the  day  on  which 
rain  falls,  is  quite  pleasant.  The  showers  are  frequent,  and  very  copious,  with  intervals  of  one,  two, 
or  more  days  of  fine  weather.  This  is  the  time  for  beginning  to  break  up  the  prairie  ground  for 


.■I  lay; 

sowing  and  planting  rice.  In  the  former  part  of  it,  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Agricultural  depart 
meut,  has  a day  devoted  to  him  in  honor  of  the  commencement  of  seed  time,  which  is  called  “Wan 
tam  tak”.  In  the  preceeding  reigns  (not  however  in  the  present,)  he  was  allowed  to  seize  and 
appropriate  to  himself,  merchandise  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops. 


Day  of  Week 
and  Month 


Bangkok  Tide  Table 


Low 


1 M. 

2 Tu. 

3 W. 

4 Th. 

5 Fr 

6 Sat. 

7 Su. 

8 Iff. 

9 Tu. 

10  W. 

11  Th 

12  Fr. 

13  Sat. 

14  Su. 

15  M. 

16  Tu. 

17  W. 


High  I 


44  A 

6 

Of 
l£8f 

3 9 

5411 


M7 

7 

7 

10 


541 ! 


04 


Low 
54  P 
5f 

64 
64 
7 


34 
44 
5 
7 

|74f 

18  Th.  04-84 

19  Fr.  1 8f 

20  Sat.  1104 

21  Su.  |i4lli 

22  M.  I041 2 

23  Tu. 

24  W. 

25  Th 

26  Fr 

27  Sat. 

28  Su.  I 54 

29  M.  54 

30  Tu.  I 6 

31  W.  | 64 


54 

5 

54 

6 

64 

64 

6f 

9 

9f 

H4 

12 


High 


14 

24 

3f 

H 

6 

64 

64 

64 

64 


M Uf 

124 


g>| 
if  81 
4f  8fj 

641 0| 

7 
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54 

6 

H 

84 

8f 

64 


if 

24 

34 

34 

4 

54 

5f 

6 

64 


74 


10J 

11 

1141 

12 

12 


Tjpl 
4|8l 
6|8fl 
6 f 94| 
84 

9 

94 

10 

lOfl 

114 

114 

llfl 

llfl 
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B A N G K U K. 

Mean  Temperature,  83—37  I Average  full  of  rain,  9.2505  inches. 

Extremes  of  Temperature,  73 — 97  ] Average  number  of  rainy  days,  19. 

MOO  N’S  P M A S E S. 

d.  h.  m.  d.  h.  m.  d.  h. 

First  Quarter-  2 10  46  P.M.  I Last  Quarter  1 8 1 2 1 P.M.  Apogee  6 11  P.M.  | 

Full  Moon  11  3 5 A.M.  New  Moon  25  5 31  A.M.  Perigee  22  7 P.M.  : 

O j 


Day  of 
Month 
<£■  Week 

Sun 

Rises 

i 

Sim 

Set* 

Sun  on, 
meridiat 

Moon 

Sets 

Siam 

ese 

Moon 

NOTABLE  DAYS  &c. 

I 

j H.  M. 

rr.  si. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

6 th 

i 

1 M. 

5 42 

j 6 12 

12 

3 

11  28 

7 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  15°  4'  53” 

2 Tu. 

! 5 41 

6 12 

12 

3 

morn 

8* 

Jamaica  discovered,  1894. 

3 W. 

5 41 

6 12 

12 

3 

0 14 

9 

French  declaration  of  war,  1859. 

4 Tli. 

5 41 

6 13 

12 

«> 

0 55 

10 

1 1.  Revolution  in  Parma  1859.  Day  12h.32m.  j 

5 Fr. 

5 40 

6 13 

12 

3 

1 36 

11 

Sun's  apprt.  dec.  North  16°  15‘  24“ 

6 Sat. 

! 5 4-0 

6 13 

12 

4 

2 14 

12 

Baron  Humbolt  died,  1859  aged  90. 

7 S. 

5 40 

6 13 

12 

4 

2 52 

13 

3(7  Sunday  after  Easter.  Day  12h.  33m.  j 

8 M. 

5 39 

6 13 

12 

4 

3 30 

14 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  17°  5’  2'/' 

9 Tu. 

5 39 

6 14 

12 

4 

4 10 

1 5* 

S.J.Goodrich(PeterParly)died,1860  age  67 

10  W. 

5 39 

6 14 

12 

4 

4 51 

1 

Second  Continental  Congress,  1775. 

11  Tli. 

5 38 

6 14 

12 

4 

rises 

2 

Sun's  apprt.  dec.  North  17°  53'  0“ 

12  Fr. 

5 38 

6 14 

12 

4 

7 50 

3 

11.  The  Arch  Duke  of  Austria  died,  1859. 

13  Sat. 

5 38 

6 15 

12 

4 

8 43 

4 

14.JapanEmbassyarrivedWashingtonlS60 

14  S. 

5 37 

6 15 

12 

4 

9 33 

5 

4 th  Sunday  after  Easter.  Day  12h.  38m. 

1 5 M. 

5 37 

6 15 

12 

4 

10  25 

6 

Sun’s  apprt  dec.  North  18°  53'  107 

16  Tu. 

5 37 

6 16 

12 

4 

11  15 

h 

/ 

15.Daniel  O Connell  died, 1847. Dayl2h39m 

17  W. 

5 37 

6 16 

12 

4 

morn 

8* 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  19°  19'  54* 

18  Th. 

5 36 

6 16 

12 

4 

0 3 

9 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  first  met,  1843. 

19  Fr. 

5 36 

6 16 

12 

4 

0 50 

10 

21.BattleofMontebelle,1859.SunN.19°58'56 

20  Sat. 

5 36 

6 17 

12 

4 

1 37 

11 

Columbus  died,  1506. 

21  S. 

5 36 

6 17 

12 

4 

2 24 

12 

Rogation  Sunday.  Day  12h.  41m. 

22  M. 

5 35 

6 18 

12 

4 

3 15 

13 

Ferdinand  II  King  of  Naples  died,  1859. 

23  Tu. 

5 35 

6 18 

12 

4 

4 6 

14 

U.S. Constitution  adpd  by  S. Carolina, 1788. 

24  W. 

5 35 

6 18 

12 

3 

5 1 

15* 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  20°  46'  16' 

25  Th. 

5 35 

6 19 

12 

3 

sets 

7th 

Ascension  day,  Holy  Thursday. Day  1 2h . -14  m . 

26  Fr. 

5 35 

6 19 

12 

3 

7 32 

2 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec. .North  21°  7'  49' 

27  Sat. 

5 35 

6 19 

12 

3 

8 28 

3 

24, DrPalcydied, 1805.28.  Wm. Pitt  bornl759  1 

2S  S. 

5 34 

6 19 

12 

3 ! 

9 18 

4 

Sunday  after  Ascension.  Day  12h.  46m.  | 

29  M. 

5 34  { 

6 20 

f2 

3 ; 

10  6 

5 | 

| 

Restoration  of  Chs.  11  of  England,  1660.  i 

30  Tu. 

1 

5 34 

6 20  | 

12 

3 j 

10  51  ! 

6 j 

j 

Sun's  apprt.  dec.  North  21°  16'  32'1 

31  VV.  ! 

5 34  i 

6 20 

12 

»1 

11  32  | 

1 

Rev  Dr. Chalmers  died  at  Edinburgh,  1847.  | 

WEATHER. — The  wind  varies  little  from  S.W.  though  occasionally  it  veers  to  the  W.  and 
more  frequently  to  the  S.  Rain  usually  falls  abuuduntly,  especially  in  the  former  purl  of  the  month, 
j chiefly  in  grand  showers  with  rarely  a rainy  day  as  such.  Foreigners  residing  or  traveling  in  or  , 
j near  the  jungles,  away  from  ull  tidal  influence,  should,  if  they  would  preserve  their  health,  antici-  ' 
! pate  this  wet  season  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  May,  and  retreat  to  the  open  prairies;  or  what  is 
better  to  Bangkok;  than  which  a more  healthy  city  cannot  be  found  in  all  the  tropics.  Billious  re-  | 
mittent  and  intermittent  fevers  prevail  in  the  jungles  during  this  season,  and  are  fearful  in  their  ' 
influence  upon  all  who  are  not  thoroughly  acclimated  to  the  jungles. 


Day  of  Week 
and  Month 

Bangkok  Tide  Table 

ftBeimorjiiaiitfSa. 

Low  i 

High 

Low 

High 

1 Th. 

7^a|mio 

6 P 

M 12 

i 

2 Fr. 

8 1 

11 

G 

121 

3 Sat, 

XL  1 

fSfj 

nf 

51 

/ 1 

j 4 Sit. 

21.6 

* 1 
1 

j 5 M. 

• 3101 

3-64 

i 

6 Tu. 

1,111 

5 

! rw. 

If 

0.1 

6f 

i 

8 Tli. 

14 

hr 

t 

9 Fr. 

24 

9 

j 

1 

10  Sat. 

4 

94 

N 1 

1 

• | 

11  Su. 

6 

4f 

9f 

■ r 

j 12  M. 

64 

5-1 

9f 

- | 

i 

13  Tu. 

H. 

54 

lOf 

14  W. 

H 

8f 

54 

iof 

! 

15  Th. 

r>f 

94 

.6 

HI 

% 

16  Fr. 

6 

lOf 

54 

Ilf 

. 

IT  Sat, 

74 

IT 

5f 

Hf 

• 

18  Su. 

Tr/84 

12 

6 

i 

19  M. 

01-91 

3 

20  Tu. 

Of  10 

8 

21  W. 

0111 

8 

22  Th. 

oi 

8f 

23  Fr. 

2 A 

J4 

9 

24  Sat 

31 

91 

25  Su. 

41 

94 

26  M. 

4 

G 

44 

10 

27  Tu. 

4f 

1- 

1 7 

51 

10 

. 

j 28  W. 

5 

n 

54 

101 

! 29  Th. 

G 

81 

54 

1 Of 

30  Fr. 

H 

9.V 

54 

11 

15 
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li  A N CJ  K 0 K. 

Mean  Temperature,  82  —09  I Average  fall  of  rain,  8.0843  inches. 

Extremes  of  Temperature,  74—35  | Average  number  of  rainy  days,  18. 
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«/. 

h. 

■m. 

l.  It.  VI. 

d.  k. 

Fir 

s*  Quarter  1 

3 

4 1 

*.M. 

| Last  Quarter  16  6 35  P.M. 

Apogee  3 4 P.M. 

! Full  Moon 

9 

4 

23  1 

\M. 

, New  Moon  23  2 39  P.M. 

Perigee  18  11  P.M. 

Day  of 
Month 
j if-  Wee/.: 

! Sun- 
, Rises 

Sun 

Set* 

Sun  on 
meridiar 

Moon, 

Sets 

Siam 

686 

Moot 

NOTABLE  DAYS  Ac. 

r 

II 

M. 

it 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

7 th 

i 1 

Th. 

5 

34 

6 

21 

|12 

2 

morn 

8-' 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  22’  8'  37' 

o 

i " 

Fr. 

i 5 
1 

34 

6 

21 

12 

0 

i-t 

0 

11 

9 

1.  Massacre  of  Christians  at  Sidon,  1860. 

1 3 

Sat. 

5 

35 

6 

21 

12 

2 

0 

49 

10 

Great  floods  in  the  western  States,  1858. 

4 

S. 

5 

35 

6 

22 

12 

2 

! 1 

29 

11 

Pentecost — Whit  Sunday. 

5 

M. 

; 5 

35 

6 

22 

12 

2 

2 

8 

12 

Sun’s  apprt.  de~ 

North  22°  33' 11“ 

6 

Tu. 

M5 

35 

6 

22 

12 

2 

2 

48 

13 

5.  First  Balloon  raised, 1783.  Day  12h.  47m.  i 

7 

W. 

5 

35 

6 

22 

12 

1 

3 

32 

14 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  221  45'  37’' 

8 

Th. 

5 

35 

6 

23 

12 

1 

4 

16 

15* 

Victor  Emmanuel  proclamd.  K.  of  L., 1859. 

9 

Fr. 

'5 

35 

6 

23 

12 

1 

5 

6 

1 

Crusaders  beieged  Jerusslem,  1099. 

' 10 

Sat. 

5 

35 

6 

23 

12 

1 

rises 

2 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  23°  1'  16' 

1 11 

S. 

1 5 

35 

6 

23 

12 

1 

8 

21 

3 

Trinity  Sunday. 

Day  12h.  48m. 

12 

M. 

5 

35 

6 

24 

12 

0 

9 

12 

4 

11.  Sir  John  Franklin  died,  1847. 

i 13 

Tu. 

5 

35 

6 

24 

12 

0 

10 

1 

5 

Prince  Metteruich  died  at  Vienna,  1859. 

14 

W. 

5 

36 

6 

24 

12 

'o 

10 

48 

6 , 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  23°  16'  27' 

15 

Th. 

0 

36 

6 

24 

12 

0 

11 

36 

7 

14.  Arnold  died, 

1801.  Corpus  Christ i. 

16 

Fr. 

5 

36 

6 

25 

12 

0 

morn 

8* 

1 5.  Ary  Sell  elfer,  the  greatF.Artist  died, 1853. 

17 

Sat. 

5 

36 

6 

25 

11 

59 

0 

22 

9 

Second  Japanese  Treaty  sigued,  1857. 

18 

S. 

5 

36 

6 

25 

11 

59 

1 

9 

10 

1st  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Day  12h.  49m. 

19 

M. 

5 

36 

6 

26 

11 

59 

1 

59 

11 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  23°  26'  11" 

20 

Tu. 

5 

36 

6 

26 

11 

59 

2 

50 

12 

19.  Severe  Earthquake  in  Mexico,  1858. 

21 

W. 

5 

36 

6 

26 

11 

59 

3 

44 

13 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  23°  27'  12* 

22 

Th. 

5 

37 

6 

26 

11 

58 

4 

40 

14 

Episcopacy  established  in  Scotland,  1689, 

23 

Fr. 

5 

37 

6 

27 

11 

58 

sets 

15* 

21.  Battle  of  Vittoria  Spain,  1812. 

24 

Sat. 

5 

37 

6 

27 

11 

58 

7 

7 

8th 

1st  Stage  Coach  from  N.Y.to  B.startedl772. 

25 

S. 

5 

37 

6 

27 

11 

58 

7 

58 

2 

2 nd  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Day  12h.  50m. 

26 

M. 

5 

38 

6 

27 

11 

57 

8 

44 

3 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  33°  22'  29’' 

27 

Tu. 

5 

38 

6 

27 

11 

57 

9 

27 

4 

25.1st Methodist  Confer,  met  in  Lou. 1744. 

28 

W. 

5 

39 

6 

27 

11 

57 

10 

8 

5 

26.T.eoneluded  between  F i\Eng.&Ch.,18S8. 

29 

Th. 

5 

39 

6 

27  ! 

11 

r~  1 

5 i | 

10 

47 

6 

27.Inoclulation  lstintrodnccd  intoAml721. 

80 

Fr. 

1 

5 

39 

i 

) 

6 

27 

1 

11 

57  1 

i 

11 

25  1 
1 

7 

Lord  Raglan  diod  in  the  Crimea,  1855. 

JULY  1865. 


WEATHER. — The  breezes  continue  to  come  from  points  intermediate  to  South  and  West, 
and  are  mild  and  cheering.  Much  more  rain  usually  falls  this  month  than  in  June,  and  a little  less 
than  in  May.  Sometimes  quite  a drought  occurs  near  its  close,  and  continues  into  August,  en-  ! 
dangering  the  newly  planted  Rice.  But  should  it  be  cut  off,  there  is  still  good  hope  left  of  another 
month  or  two  of  seed-time,  ere  the  season  closes.  There  are  but  few  days  of  oppressive  weather, 
and  even  then  the  thermometer  docs  not  indicate  very  high  temperature.  Pleasant  weather  is  \ 
the  rule,  and  unpleasant  the  exception.  It  is  generally  a time  of  good  health  to  the  citizens  of  ! 
Bangkok,  and  to  all  throughout  the  open  plains  of  Siam. 

Day  of  Weel 
and  Month 

Bangkok  Tide  Table 

1 

MeBiJoa’smein. 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1 Sat. 

7A  A 

M 8 

51  P 

M 11-1 

i 

2 Su. 

H 

12 

V 

111 

' ! 

3 M. 

9 

3 

i 

1 

4 Tu. 

9f  1 

4 

1 

« 

5 W. 

lot- 

04 

1 

G Th. 

Ilf 

H 

i 

1 TFr. 

U 

8 

j 8 Sat. 

2 1 

24 

34 

8f 

. 

! 

| 9 Su. 

3 i 

34 

34 

94 

1 > 1 
1 

10  M.' 

44 

54 

4 

94 

11  Tu. 

4.L 

hr 

i 

44 

10 

12  W. 

5 

n 

54 

10 

13  Th. 

54 

sf 

54 

10 

14  Fr. 

54 

H 

51 

9f 

! 15  Sat. 

5f 

104 

5 

104 

| 10  Su. 

61 

* 

10$ 

5 

10$ 

| 17  M. 

8 

124 

4f 

114 

‘ 18  Tu. 

84 

Hf 

19  W. 

9 

74 

20  Th. 

10 

n 

21  Fr. 

114 

74 

l 

22  Sat 

of 

n 

23  Su. 

14 

2 

2 

84 

24  M. 

24 

44 

3 

8f 

25  Tu. 

2f 

64 

34 

94 

26  W. 

34 

H 

44 

94 

27  Th. 

44 

n 

41 

94 

28  Fr. 

44 

8f 

44 

94 

29  Sat 

• 54 

9 

5 

94 

30  Su 

• 64 

94 

5 

9f 

31  M. 

n 

114 

4f 

10 

. , 
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B A N G K 0 K. 

Mean  Temperature,  82-00.  I Average  fall  of  rain,  7-0176  inches 

Extremes  of  Temperature,  73—90.  j Average  number  of  rainy  days,  18 

M 0 0 N’S  P II  A S E S. 

(1.  h.  m.  d.  h- 

; First.  Quarter  1 S 23  A.M.  Last  Quarter  15  3 1 8 P.M. 

Full  Moon  9 3 0 A.M.  New  Moon  23  1 11  A.M. 

First  Quarter  31  1 51A.M. 


d.  h. 

Apogee  l 10  A.M. 
Perigee  14  2 A.M. 
Apogee  20  5 A.M. 


! Day  of 
Month  <£- 
Wed- 

Sim 

■ JiiSsS 

| Sun 
' Sets 
1 

Sun  on  I Moon 
meridian  Sets 

i 

Siam 

ese 

Moon 

NOTABLE  DAYS  &c 

i 

j n. 

M. 

1 u. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

I II. 

M. 

j 8th 

'1 

Sat. 

5 

39 

6 

28 

1 1 

56 

I morn 

! 8* 

2.BaftIe  of  MarstonMoor,C. victorious, 1644 

) o 

S. 

5 

40 

6 

28 

11 

56 

! 0 

4 

9 

3c?  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Day  12h.  48m. 

i 3 

M. 

0 

40 

6 

28 

11 

56 

0 

44 

.0 

Rosseau  died,  1778.  Sun  North  22°  58'  48'1 

4 

Tu. 

5 

40 

6 

28 

11 

56 

1 

26 

11 

Declaration  of  Independence,  1776. 

5 

W. 

5 

40 

6 

28 

11 

56 

2 

10 

12 

6.  Hottest,  day  ever  known  in  Paris,  1859. 

! o 

Th. 

5 

41 

6 

28 

11 

56 

2 

58 

13 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  22°  42'  297 

H 

i i 

Fr. 

5 

41 

6 

28 

11 

55 

' 3 

49 

14 

Martyrdom  of  John  Huss,  1415. 

| 8 

Sat. 

5 

41 

6 

28 

ll 

55 

4 

42 

1 5* 

Oscar  1st  King  ofSweden  died, 1859  aged60 

i 9 

S. 

5 

42 

6 

28 

11 

55 

rises 

1 

4 th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Day  12h.  46m. 

I 10 

M. 

5 

42 

6 

28 

11 

55 

7 

57 

2 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  22’’  15'  20" 

I u 

Tu. 

5 

42 

6 

28 

11 

55 

8 

56 

3 

France  & Austria  conclude  Peace,  1859. 

j 12 

W. 

o 

42 

6 

28 

11 

55 

9 

35 

4 

13. non  Rufus  Choate  died  at  Halifax, 1859. 

| 13 

Th. 

5 

43 

6 

28 

11 

55 

19 

22 

5 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  21°  50'  50' 

14 

Fr. 

5 

43 

6 

28 

11 

54 

11 

9 

6 

Bastile  destroyed,  1789.  Day  12h.  45m. 

15 

Sat. 

5 

43 

6 

28 

11 

54 

11 

57 

7 

Bonaparte  surrendered  to  the  Eng.,  1815. 

| 16 

S. 

5 

43 

6 

28 

11 

54 

morn 

8* 

5t7i  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Day  12h.  45m. 

1 17 

M. 

5 

44 

6 

28 

11 

54 

0 

47 

9 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  21°  3'  10" 

I 18 

Tu. 

5 

44 

6 

28 

11 

54 

1 

39 

10 

16.  Gen.  Havelock  retook  Cawnpore,  1859. 

19 

w. 

5 

44 

6 

28 

11 

54 

2 

32 

11 

Cromwell  marches  against  Scotland,  1650. 

20 

Th. 

5 

44 

6 

27 

11 

54 

3 

28 

12 

Splendid  meteor  seen  in  U.S.,  I860. 

1 21 

Fr. 

5 

45 

6 

27 

11 

54 

4 

26 

13 

Day’s  length  12h.  42m. 

| 22 

Sat. 

5 

45 

6 

-27 

11 

54 

5 

16 

14 

Sun  N.20°17'62'\ Union  ofEng.  k Scot. 1706. 

23 

S. 

5 

45 

6 

27 

11 

54 

sets 

15* 

6?7c  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

24 

M. 

5 

46 

6 

27 

11 

54 

7 

22 

9th 

23.  1st  Eng.  Newspaper  published,  1558. 

j 25 

Tu. 

5 

46 

6 

26 

11 

54 

8 

3 

2 

Gibraltar  taken,  1704.  Day  12h.  40m. 

26 

W. 

5 

46 

6 

26 

11 

54 

8 

44 

3 

Sun’s  apprt.  dee.  North  19°  27'  31"  [Pekin 

27 

Th. 

5 

47 

6 

26 

11 

54 

9 

23 

4 

HonJ.E.  WardAm.  Min.  to  China  entered 

28 

Fr. 

5 

47 

6 

25 

11 

54 

10 

1 

5 

26.Flanklin’sExped.last  seen  iuB.Bav.1845. 

>29 

Sat. 

5 

47 

6 

25 

11 

54 

10 

40 

6 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  Nordi  18°  46'  20* 

30 

s. 

5 

48 

6 

25 

11 

54 

1 1 

21 

7 

7th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

31 

M. 

5 

48  ; 

6 

24 

1 1 

.54] 

morn  j 

8* 

J as.  W. Alexander  D.D. died  inVirginio-1859 

18 


WEATHER. — The  meteorological  phenomena  for  this  month  differ  but  little  frqm  those  of  the  | 

| last.  A part  of  the  month  is  not  unfrequentlv  rather  dry,  which  excites  some  anxiety  in  the  minds 
| of  all,  more  especially  of  Rice  producers  and  Exporting  Merchants,  for  the  coming  harvest.  But  the 
1 merciful  Lord  over  all  seldom  fails  to  send  the  early,  middle,  and  latter  rain  to  save  the  Rice  crop, 

! and  by  it  to  provide  abundantly,  and  of  the  best  nutriment,  for  the  sustenance  of  many  millions  ! 
; of  his  ungrateful  dependents  in  Siam  and  other  countries.  The  year  18oy  was  remarkable  for  the 
! little  rain  that  fell  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  and  consequently  the  maiu  hope 
i of  a Rice  crop  was  from  seed  sown  in  September. 


\ Day  of  Week 
j and  Month 

Bangkok  Tide  Table 

llenioi'aiula. 

Low  ' 

Iigh  I 

Low 

High 

i;  i Tu. 

8 A i 

oil 

6 PP 

1 11 

2 W. 

9 

6 

8 

1 If 

a Tii. 

10  I 

H 1 1 

10 

Ilf 

t 

4 Fr. 

114  | 

A.  M.j 

1*2 

04 

5 Sat. 

H 

1 

7f 

6 Sa. 

Gf 

l 

If 

n 

7 M. 

If 

= t 
O-^ 

2 4 

H- 

8 Tu. 

2f 

6 

3 

94 

9 W. 

34 

Of 

3f 

9 

10  Th. 

H 

H 

4 

9 

11  Fr. 

44 

Sf 

41 

94 

12  Sat. 

H 

9f 

44 

94  ] 

« 

13  Sii. 

of 

10 

44 

9f 

14  M. 

6f 

lol 

44 

9f 

' 

15  Tu. 

04 

114 

5 

9 

t 

16  W. 

of 

1 ^ 

6 

9 

17  Th. 

H 

6*" 

7 

94 

18  Fr. 

84 

H ' 

19  Sat 

9f 

74 

J , / 

20  Su. 

114 

A.  M. 

7f 

21  M. 

3 

44 

14 

8 

22  Tu. 

3 

6 

2f 

84 

1 * 

23  W. 

3 

7 

34 

84 

24  Th 

4 

7f 

3f 

84 

25  Fr. 

4f 

9 

3f 

84 

26  Sat 

• H 

10 

4 

8f 

27  Su 

6 

104 

44 

94 

28  M 

12^ 

H 

9f 

29  Tu 

n 

14  i 

a 04 

94 

' 

30  W. 

8 

34’ 

\ 74 

84 

I 

31  Tli 

9 

1 12f 

6 

1 - — — 

19 


AUGUST  1 865. 


B A N G K O K. 

Mean  Temperature,  81 -85.  I Average  fall  of  rain,  7 '1-84]  inches. 

Extremes  of  Temperature,  72 — 96.  | Average  number  of  rainy  days,  18. 


! Full  Moon 


d.  h.  m. 

7 Oil  P.M. 


Last  Quarter  14  4 14  A.M. 


MOO  N’S  PHASES. 

d.  ll.  VI. 

New  Moon  21  1 59  P.M. 

First  Quarter  29  6 2S  P.M. 


d.  h. 

Perigee  10  2 A.M. 
Apogee  25  10  A.M. 


Day  oj 
J lovth  (fc 
i Week 

Sun 

Rises 

Sun 

Sets 

i 

Sun  on  I Moon 
meridian  Sets 

1 

Siam- 

ese 

Moon 

NOTABLE  DAYS  Ac 

H. 

M. 

n. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

9 th 

! l 

Tu. 

5 

48 

6 

24 

1 1 

54 

• 0 

14 

9 

Cath.  establishment  abolhd.  in  Scot,  1560. 

2 

W. 

5 

4S 

6 

24 

11 

54 

0 

50 

10 

Suu’s  apprt.  dec.  North  17°  46  8' 

3 

Th. 

5 

48 

6 

23 

11 

54 

1 

38 

11 

Arkwright  died,  1792.  Day  12h.  35m. 

4 

Fr. 

5 

49 

6 

23 

11 

54 

2 

29 

12 

4.  Suppression  of  Jesuits  in  Spain,  1335. 

5 

Sat. 

5 

49 

G 

23 

11 

54 

O 

o 

24 

13 

6.  Battle  of  Hanging  Rock,  1780. 

6 

S. 

5 

49 

6 

22 

11 

54 

4 

21 

14 

8th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Day  12h.  33m.  | 

v 

M. 

5 

49 

6 

22 

ll 

55 

rises 

15* 

10.  Livinsgton  died  at  Rotterdam,  1672. 

8 

Tu. 

5 

49 

6 

21 

ll 

55 

hr 

1 

28 

1 

The  European  Conference  at  Zurich,  1859. 

9 

W. 

5 

49 

6 

21 

ll 

55 

8 

13 

2 

j 

Am.  Ttoops  in  possession  San  Juan, 1859.  ^ 

10 

Th. 

5 

50 

6 

21 

ll 

55 

9 

5 

3 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  15°  33'  11" 

11 

Fr. 

5 

50 

6 

20 

1 1 

55 

9 

54 

4 

12.  Cromwell  landed  at  Dublin,  1649. 

12 

Sat. 

. 

O 

50 

6 

20 

11 

55 

10 

44 

j- 

5 

13.  Cortes  took  Mexico,  1521. 

13 

s. 

• 

50 

6 

19 

ll 

00 

11 

36 

■6 

9 tb  Simday  after  Trinity,  Day  12k.  29m. 

14 

M. 

« 

50 

0 

19 

11 

56 

morn 

At 

i 

First  Florida  War  terminated,  1842. 

15 

Tu. 

5 

50 

6 

18 

ll 

56 

0 

29 

8* 

St.  Bartholemew  Massacre,  1572. 

16 

W. 

fr 

° 

50 

6 

18 

ll 

56 

1 

23 

9 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  13°  45'  S3"  [1648. 

17 

Th. 

5 

50 

6 

17 

ll 

56 

2 

17 

10 

League  & Covenant  between  Eng.  & Scot, 

; is 

Fr. 

5 

51 

6 

17 

ll 

56 

3 

11 

11 

19.  Henderson  died  at  Edinburgh,  1646. 

19 

Sat. 

5 

51 

G 

16 

11 

57 

4 

3 

12 

20.  The  Austrians  entered  Wallachia,  1851 

20 

S. 

5 

51 

6 

16 

ll 

57 

f 

54 

13 

10th  Sunday  after  Trinity/.  Day  12h.  25m. 

21 

M. 

5 

51 

G 

15 

11 

57 

5 

43 

14* 

Reggio  taken  by  Garibaldi,  1860.  [1567. 

i 22 

Tu. 

5 

51 

G 

14 

11 

57 

sets 

|Oth 

Reform  Cb.  in  Scotld,  legally  established, 

23 

W. 

5 

51 

6 

14 

ll 

58 

7 

21. 

2 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  11 ' 27'  45" 

24  Tit. 

5 

51 

G 

13 

ll 

58 

8 

0 

3 

Soulouque  proclaimed  Emp.  of  Hayti,1849. 

25 

Fr. 

5 

51 

G 

13 

ll 

58 

8 

38 

4 

28.  Wallace  beheaded  at  London,  1305. 

26 

Sat. 

5 

51 

6 

12 

ll 

58 

9 

19 

5 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  10°  25'  51* 

27 

S. 

5 

51 

6 

11 

11 

59 

10 

0 

6 

lllh  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Day  12h.  20m. 

28 

M. 

5 

51 

6 

11 

ll 

59 

10 

43 

27.  Battle  of  Dresden,  Sax.  1815. 

29 

Tu. 

5 

51 

6 

10 

ll 

59 

1 1 

30 

8* 

Louis  Phillippe  died,  1850. 

30 

W. 

5 

52 

G 

9 

12 

0 

morn 

9 

Jerusalem  destroyed,  70,  Day,  12h.  17m. 

31 

Th. 

5 

52 

6 

9 

12 

0 

0 

19 

10 

Tuac.  joined  the  Italion  Confederacy,  1859. 

20 


SE] 


n art  i 

L Vj  il 
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WEATHER. — This  month  is  almost  always  a little  more  rainy  than  any  other  in  the  year. 

I It  is  nearly  matched  in  this  respect  by  May  and  July.  The  first  ten  or  twelve  "days  are  liable  to  be 
' drv : — in  the  years  1857,  and  1858  they  were  alarmingly  so.  The  breezes  nearly  all  come  from  the 
W.S.W.,  N.W.,  and  S.  This  season  for  Typhoons  in  the  China  Sea,  finds  no  sympathy  in  all 
; Southern  Siam.  Indeed  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  destructive  hurricanes  are  of  the  rarest  occur- 
rence, even  in  the  Northern  parts.  Although  this  be  a wet  month,  it  is  interspersed  with  much 
pleasant  weather.  If  the  Rice  planted  either  in  May  or  June  be  all  cut  off  by  drought,  a good 
crop  may  be  looked  for,  if  the  rain  be  abundant  this  month. 


'Day  of  Week 
: and  Month 

Bangkok  Tide  Table 

Low  | 

High 

Low 

High 

1 Fr. 

104  |a.m. 

P 

M 64 

2 Sat. 

1 If 

2-1 

0 

64 

o Su. 

1$  i 

4 

1 

H 

i 

4 M. 

>2 

54 

14 

5 Tii. 

n 1 

Of 

H 

74 

6 W. 

24 1 

T 

21 

H- 

! 7 Th. 

3 1 

74 

3 

n 

8 Fr. 

34  i 

8f 

O 1 

a-g* 

7 it 

9 Sat. 

8f 

4 

8 

10  Su. 

44 ! 

10 

44- 

8 

11  M. 

5l| 

104 

4f 

8 

i 12  Tu. 

H : 

11 

4f 

81 

f 13  W. 

6:  l 

12 

5 

n 

i 14  Th. 

.7 

12f 

5f 

n 

1 15  Fr. 

74 

5f 

! 16  Sat, 

91 

“ 

51 

17  Su. 

101 

54 

! 18  M. 

Ilf 

5f 

19  Tu. 

9 J- 
£ 2 

H 

01 

sf 

20  W. 

9 1 

6f 

•If 

6 

j 21  Th. 

2f 

Vi 

21 

7 

22  Fr. 

34 

8 

H 

n 

j 23  Sat, 

44 

9 

H 

; 24  Su. 

H 

104 

41 

81 

\ 25  M. 

6 

1U 

44 

8f 

1:26  Tu. 

«f 

Hf 

54 

84 

1 27  W. 

1 

1 

• 28  Th. 

H 

3 

29  Fr. 

74 

44 

! 30  Sat 

i 

9 

44 

i 
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BAN'OKO  K. 

Mean  Temperature,  81—19  I Average  fall  of  rain,  12‘8218  niches. 

Extremes  of  Temperature,  73—94  | Average  number  of  rainy  days,  20. 

MOON'S  PHASE'S. 

d.  h.  vi.  d.  lb. 


m. 


d.  h. 


: Full  Moon  5 8 84  P.M. 
Last  Quarter  12  11  40  A.M. 


New  Moon  20 
First  Quarter  28 


5 28  A.M. 
9 29  A.M. 


Perigee  7 4 A.M. 
Apogee  12  11  A.M. 


Day  of 
llontk 
d-  Week 

Sun 
j Ilises 

Sun 

Sete 

Sun  on 
meridian 

Moon 

Site 

1 Siam- 
! ese 
Moon 

, 

NOTABLE  DAYS  &c. 

H. 

M. 

IT. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

n. 

M. 

10th 

' 1 

Fr. 

5 

52 

G 

8 

12 

0 

i 

11 

11 

Sun's  apprt.  dec.  North  8°  17'  461' 

2 

Sat. 

5 

52 

6 

7 

12 

1 

2 

5 

12 

New  Style  in  Calendar  introduced,  1752. 

! 8 

S. 

5 

52 

6 

7 

12 

1 

3 

3 

13 

12 th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Dayl2h.  15m. 

i 4 

M. 

5 

52 

6 

6 

12 

1 

4 

1 

14 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  7°  11'  62'  [1783. 

5 

Tu. 

5 

52 

6 

5 

12 

1 

5 

0 

15* 

l.Moscow  burnt,  1812.3.  Peace  with  G.Brit. 

6 

W. 

5 

52 

6 

5 

12 

2 

rises 

1 

Rebellion  began  in  Scotland,  1715. 

Th. 

5 

52 

6 

4 

12 

2 

7 

46 

2 

Steam  Ship  G.East.  made  her  trial  trip, 1859. 

8 

Fr. 

5 

52 

6 

3 

12 

2 

8 

38 

3 

9.  Explosion  on  board  the  G.  Eastern, 1859. 

} 9 

Sat. 

5 

52 

6 

2 

12 

3 

9 

30 

4 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  5°  19'  45’ 

10 

s. 

5 

52 

6 

2 

12 

3 

10 

24 

5 

13 th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Day  12h.  10m. 

11 

M. 

5 

52 

6 

1 

12 

4 

11 

19 

6 

Battle  of  Flodden  Field,  1513. 

1 12 

( 

Tu. 

5 

52 

6 

0 

12 

4 

morn 

7 

Town  of  Pesaro  taken  by  Garibaldi,  I860. 

1 13 

W. 

5 

52 

5 

59 

12 

4 

0 

13 

8* 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  North  3°  48'  22*  j 

14  Th. 

5 

52 

5 

59 

12 

5 

1 

7 

9 

Baron  von  Humboldt  born,  1769. 

15 

Fr. 

5 

52 

5 

58 

12 

5 

2 

0 

10 

Day’s  length  121i.  6m.  Sun.  S.  8“  2'  15"  j 

16 

Sat. 

5 

52 

5 

57 

12 

5 

2 

51 

11 

1st  overland  mail  for  Cal.  leftSt.Louis,  1858. 

17 

S. 

5 

52 

5 

57 

12 

6 

3 

40 

12 

14/,/i  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Day  12h.  5m. 

18 

M. 

5 

52 

5 

56 

12 

6 

4 

29 

13 

Sun's  apprt.  dec.  North  1°  52‘  38"  [1860. 

19 

Tu. 

5 

52 

5 

55 

12 

6 

5 

16 

14 

18. Papal  Troops  defeated  by  the  Sardinians 

20 

W. 

5 

52 

5 

54 

12 

7 

sets 

15* 

British  in  possession  of  Delhi,  1857. 

21 

Th. 

5 

52 

5 

53 

12 

7 

6 

37 

11 

Day's  length  12h.  lm. 

22 

Fr. 

5 

52 

5 

-53 

12 

7 

h 

i 

17 

2 

1 

Sun’s  apprt.  dee.  North  0°  19'  16' 

23 

Sat. 

5 

52 

5 

52 

12 

8 

h 

i 

58 

3 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  0°  4’  7“ 

24 

S. 

5 

52 

5 

51 

12 

8 

8 

40 

4 

15 th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Day  llh.  59m. 

25 

M. 

5 

53 

5 

51 

12 

8 

9 

25 

5 

Treaty  of  Holy  Alliance,  1815. 

26 

Tu. 

5 

53 

5 

50 

12 

9 

10 

•21 

6 

28.  Halyburton  died,  1712.  Day  llh.  57m. 

27 

W. 

5 

53 

5 

49 

12 

9 

11 

1 

7 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  1°  37'  46’’ 

28 

Th. 

5 

53 

5 

48 

12 

9 

11 

54! 

8*1 

Karl  Ritter  the  Ger.  Geographer  died,  1859.  j 

29 

Fr. 

5 

53 

5 

48 

12 

10 

morn 

9 ! 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  2°  24'  32” 

30 

Sat. 

5 

53 

5 

47 

12 

10 

0 

47  ! 

10  ; 

29. Invasion  of  Eng.by  Wm.  the  Conqr.J066. 

09 


WEATITEE. — The  former  part  of  this  month  is  likely  to  be  as  rainy  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceeding;  and  in  every  other  respect,  the  weather  is  much  the  same.'  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  however,  a great  change  usually  takes  place.  The  winds  become  more  variable,  and  more 
dry,  being  N.N.W.,  E.S.E.,  and  W.  fThe  N.L.  monsoon  then  begins  to  assert  it6  claims,  which 
| are  seldom  fully  yielded  until  the  beginning  of  November.  The  rivers  become  so  full  of  water 
: towards  the  close"  of  October,  as  to  overflow  their  banks  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  inundate 
; much  of  Bangkok,  two  or  three  hours  daily,  each  spring  tide.  There  are  but  few  streets  in  the  ’ 
; city  or  its  suburbs,  that  are  not  at  such  times  covered  with  water  more  than  ankle-deep. 


Day  of  Wed; 
i and  Month 

Bangkok  Tick  Taboo 

]?IeBsi©iraiada. 

Low  j 

High 

Low 

High 

1 Su. 

SJ1  a| 

VI 

P 

5 12 

i A 

2 M. 

5" 

^12; 

44.1 

j] 

3 Tu. 

Oil 

54 

0 

54 

| 4 W. 

h i 

64 

01 

5f 

5 Th. 

if  | 

n 

1 

01 

j 

6 Ft. 

H j 

8 

If 

6 

j 

7 Sat. 

3-1  | 

8f 

21 

61 

8 Su. 

4 j 

94 

21 

hr 

t 

I 

9 M. 

41 

10 

3 

H 

1 

i 10  Tu. 

5 

iol 

3-f 

H 

| It  W. 

n- 

11 

41 

81 

j 12  Th. 

H 

1U 

51 

n 

| 13  Fr. 

Of 

14  Sat. 

01 

P.M. 

21 

i 15  Su. 

J=1  h 

b£>  l 

2 4 

lOf 

: 

! IS  M. 

31 

HI 

: 1 

j 17  Tu. 

sm 

31 

121 

1 

1 18  W. 

5.111 

A.M. 

41 

. • 

j 19  Th. 

1 

6 

0 

51 

i *. 

J 20  Fr. 

2 

n 

1 

4f 

■ 

21  Sat. 

2f 

84 

o 

5f 

22  Su. 

3f 

H 

21 

6 

23  M. 

4f 

lOf 

3f 

of 

24  Tu. 

51 

111 

41 

n 

25  W. 

H 

1 12 

51 

H 

26  Th. 

6 

124 

6-4 

H 

— * 

27  Fr. 

6 

1 

! 

il 

28  Sat 

6 

1 

to 

low 

! 29  Su. 

|»  7 

1 

3111 

30  M. 

3.9-11 

3f  12 

31  Tu. 

5.10 

3-112 

OCTOBER  S 865. 


•> 

4m,  U 


li  A -V  G K U 14. 

Mean  Temperature,  80 — 64  1 Average  fall  of  rain,  7 '1865  inches. 

Extremes  of  Temperature,  70—03.  | Average  number  of  rainy  days,  16. 

M 0 O N’S  P II  A S E S. 


d.  h.  111. 

Full  Moon  5 5 13  A.  M. 
Last  Quarter  119  4 1’.  M. 


d.  ]i.  m.  d.  h. 

New  Moon  19  11  10  P.M.  Perigee  5 1 P.M. 
First  Quarter  27  10  32  P.M.  Apogee  19  2 P.M.  ' 


Day  of 
Month 
<it  Week 

Sun 

Jiises 

\ 

| Sun 
j Sets 

»S'?m  on 
meridiai 

Moon 

Sets 

| Siam 
1 ese 
Moon 
J 

■j  f 

NOTABLE  DAYS  Ac. 

■ 

II 

M. 

ir.  m. 

n. 

M. 

| H.  M. 

i nth 

1 

S. 

5 

53 

! 5 46 

12 

10 

I -1  45 

11 

16th  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

2 

M. 

, 5 

53 

! 5 46 

12 

1 1 

| 2 41 

1 12 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  8®  34'  30" 

3 

Tu. 

1 - 
i> 

53 

! 5 45 

1 12 

'll 

3 40 

13 

2.  First  Railroad  in  the  U.  Sates.  1833. 

4 

W. 

53 

5 44 

12 

11 

4 40 

14 

3.  Battle  of  Glenlivat,  15S5. 

5 

Th. 

5 

*j 

53 

5 44 

12 

12 

rises 

1 5* 

| Day’s  length  llh.  51m. 

6 

Fr. 

i 5 

53 

5 43 

12 

12 

7 18 

1 

[Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  5°  7'  11" 

f- 

/ 

Sat. 

I 5 

53 

5 42 

12 

12 

8 13 

o 

8.  John  Hancock  Prest,  of  1st  CoDg,  died, 

8 

S. 

! 5 

54 

5 42 

12 

12 

9 9 

i 3 

ltth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  [1793 

9 

M. 

1 - 

1 0 

54 

5 41 

12 

13 

10  5 

4 

- 

7.  Str.  Connaught  burnt  at  sea,  1860. 

10 

Tu. 

0 

54 

5 40 

12 

13 

1 1 2 

5 

R.  Peale,  Artist,  died  at  Phil,  1860.  age  83. 

11 

W. 

! 5 

54 

5 40 

12 

13 

11  56 

6 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  7°  1’  35' 

12 

Th. 

|.  5 

54 

5 39 

12 

14 

morn 

7 

R.  Stephenson  Eng,  died,  1859.  aged  56. 

13 

Fr. 

5 

54 

5 38 

12 

14 

0 47 

8* 

Day’s  length  llh.  44ru. 

14 

Sat. 

• 5 

54 

5 38 

12 

14 

1 38 

9 

Financial  panie  in  U.  S.  1857.  j 

15 

S. 

5 

54 

5 37 

12 

14 

2 25 

10 

18th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

16 

M. 

5 

55 

5 37 

12 

14 

3 13 

11 

1 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  8°  53'  37' 

17 

Tu. 

5 

55 

5 36 

12 

15 

4 0 

12 

Winthrop  chosen  Gov.  of  Mass.  Coh  1629.  I 

18  W. 

5 

55 

5 35 

12 

15 

4 38 

13 

Massacre  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  1641.  | 

19 

Th. 

5 

55§ 

iO 

CO 

12 

15 

5 32 

14* 

Dean  Swift  died,  1745.  Day,  llh.  40m. 

20 

Fr.  • 

5 

55 

5 34 

12 

15 

sets 

12 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  lO"  21'  1® 

21 

Sat. 

5 

55 

5 34 

12 

, 

15 

6 38 

2 

Battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805 

22 

S. 

5 

56 

5 33 

12 

15 

7 23 

3 

1 9th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Day  llh.  37m.  i 

23 

M. 

5 

56 

5 33 

12 

16 

8 10 

4 j 

22.  Parlmt.  confirmed  Episcopacy  in  Scot,  ! 

24 

Tu. 

5 

56 

5 32 

12 

16 

8 57 

5 

First  Brit  Pari,  mot,  1707.  iment  r 1612  1 

25 

w. 

5 

56  j 

5 32 

12 

16 

9 48 

6 

j 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  12°  6' 47" 

26 

« 

Th. 

5 

57  | 

5 32 

12 

16 

10  41 

hr 

t 

17.  Latimer  burned  at  Oxford,  1655.  j 

27 

hr. 

5 

57  ! 

5 31  1 

12 

16 

11  34 

8* 

26  Str.  R.  Cht.  Wrecked,  455  lives  lost,  1859’ 

28 

Sat. 

5 

57  | 

5 31 

12 

16 

morn 

9 

Hon,  Harrison  Gray  Otis  died,  1848,  agc88. 

29 

s. 

5 

57 

5 30  ! 

12 

16  | 

0 28 

10 

20 th  Sunday  after  Trinity , Day  llh.  33m. 

30 

M. 

5 

58  ; 

5 30  J 

12 

16  j 

1 24 

11 

29.  Battle  of  White  Plains,  1776, 

31 

Tu- 

5 

58  1 

5 30 

12 

ii. 

2 21 

12  | 

Battle  of  Strelitz,  1800. 

2-1 


NOVEMBER  1865 


WEATHER. — The  N.  E.  monsoon  is  generally  settled  in  her  sway  at  the  beginning  of  this  i 
month,  and  her  dry  and  bracing  breezes  delight  Europeans  and  Americans,  but  they  chill  some- 
what unpleasantly  the  natives,  whose  extremities  and  chests  are  all  uncovered.  There  sometimes  ) 
is  a little  drizzling  rain,  about  the  first  of  the  month,  and  connected  with  it,  a few  days  of  very  j 
: oppressive  heat,  though  but  little  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  The  sudden  changes  from  hoi  j 
! to  cold  at  this  time,  render  all  persons  more  sensitive  to  such  vicissitudes,  and  expose  them  to  ca- 
; tarrhal  complaints  which  are  usually  prevalent,  but  not  often  of  a grave  character.  Sometimes  the 
wind  gets  into  the  S.W.  again  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  ana  brings  with  it  showers  of  rain. 


Day  of  Week 
ami  Month 

Bangkok  Tide  Table 

Iflcmovntula. 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1 w. 

3fllA 

M 

P 

M 4 

2 Th. 

Of 

6f 

04 

44 

i 

8 Fr. 

H 

7f 

14 

5 

f 

4 Sat. 

24 

H 

2 

54 

, 1 
; 

| 5 Su. 

3 

9 

34 

54 

t 

i 

| 6 M. 

\ 

H 

94 

3f 

6 

j 

j 7 Tu. 

4 

104 

44 

64 

| 8 W. 

4f 

11 

44 

74 

9 Th. 

54 

II4 

4f 

n 

, 

1 10  Fr. 

H 

1 9 1 

; 11  Sat. 

5f 

1 

; 12  Su. 

t 

H 

*— * 
Low 

13  M. 

6 

1410 

j 14  Tu. 

o m 

2411 

1 

j 15  W. 

449 

3.11 

16  Th, 

of  10 

3412 

17  Fr. 

7412 

4 

18  Sat. 

n 

8 

04 

44 

19  Su. 

if 

94 

14 

4f 

20  M. 

3 

10 

34 

6 

21  Tu. 

4 

lOf 

4 

64 

22  W. 

5 

Ilf 

44 

7 

28  Th. 

5f 

Ilf 

4f 

74 

24  Fr. 

64 

124 

54 

9 

25  Sat. 

64 

12f 

64 

104 

26  Su. 

64 

124 

84 

12 

27  M. 

I6* 

124 

9 

■&  & 

28  Tu. 

2.5f 

124 

lOf 

5 hS 

29  W. 

6.8f 

if  11 

30  Th. 

6i 

1 

0 

241s 
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BAN  G K 0 K. 

Mean  Temperature,  78'?4.  I Average  fall  of  rain,  3-3418  inches. 

Extremes  of  Temperature.  63 — 90.  | Average  number  of  rainy  days,  8. 


d.  h.  in. 

: Full  Moon  3 2 45  P.M. 
1 Last  Quarter  10  0 28  P.M. 


M 0 0 N’t?  P H A S E S. 

d.  h.  m. 

New  Moon  18  5 42  P.M. 
First  Quarter  26  11  14  A.M. 


d.  h. 

Perigee  3 1 A.M. 
Apogee  1 5 7 P.M, 


I Da  y of 
Atone h <£■ 
I Week 

Sun 

Dues 

Sun 

Sets 

Sun  on 
meridiai 

| Moon 
i-  Sets 

Siam- 

ese 

Aloon 

j 

| H.  M. 

n.  m. 

H.  M. 

H.  M'. 

12th 

1 w. 

\ 

O 

58 

1 5 29 
| 

12  16 

3 20 

13 

2 Th. 

1 

1 ^ 
1 0 

59 

! 5 29 

12  16 

| 4 20 

14 

! 3 Fr. 

\ 5 

59 

5 29 

12  16 

j rises 

15* 

j 4 Bat. 

5 

59 

5 28 

12  16 

j 6 52 

1 

j 5 S. 
1 

6 

0 

5 28 

12  16 

7 51 

2 

6 M. 

6 

0 

5 28 

12  16 

8 48 

3 

7 Tu. 

6 

0 

5 27 

12  16 

9 45 

4 

8 W. 

1 6 

1 

5 27 

12  16 

10  41 

5 

9 Th. 

6 

1 

5 27 

12  16 

11  31 

6 

| 10  Fr. 

6 

1 

5 27 

12  16 

morn 

7 

! 11  Sat, 
\ 

6 

2 

5 27 

12  16 

0 22 

8 

j 12  S. 

6 

2 

5 27 

12  16 

1 10 

9 

] 13  M. 

6 

3 

5 26 

12  16 

1 56 

10 

14  Tu. 

6 

3 

5 26 

12  15 

2 43 

11 

| 15  W. 

6 

3 

5 26 

12  15 

3 29 

12 

| 16  Th. 

1 

6 

4 

5 26 

12  15 

4 17 

13 

: 17  Fr. 

6 

4 

5 26 

12  15 

5 5 

14 

: 18  Sat. 

6 

5 

5 26 

12  15 

sets 

15* 

! 19  S. 

6 

5 

5 26 

12  14 

6 7 

51st 

to 

o 

a 

6 

6 

5 26 

12  14 

6 54 

2 

! 21  Tu. 

6 

7 

5 25 

12  14 

7 45 

3 

( 22  W. 

1 

6 

7 

5 25 

12  14 

8 37 

4 

23  Th. 

6 

8. 

5 25 

12  13 

9 29 

5 

! 24  Fr. 

6 

8 

5 25 

12  13 

10  23 

6 

25  Sat. 

6 

9 

5 25 

12  13 

11  17 

7 

26  S. 

6 

10 

5 26 

12  12 

morn 

8* 

27  M. 

6 

10 

5 26 

12  12 

0 11 

9 

28  Tu. 

6 

11 

5 26 

12  12 

1 7 

10 

29  W. 

6 

11 

5 26 

12  11 

2 3 

11 

30  Th. 

» 

j 

6 

12 

i 

5 26 

12  11 

1 

3 3 

1 

12 

i 

NOTABLE  DAYS  Ac 


Herculaneum  destroyed,  79. Day  llh.Slm. 
Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  14°  40'  57’ 

2.  Battle  of  French  Creek,  1813.  f 16S8. ! 
5.  Prince  of  Orange  landed  in  Great  Brit. ! 
21st  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Day  Uh.  28m.  | 
Abr.  Lincoln  elected  Pres,  of  U.S.  1860. 
First  Newspapei  published  in  Eng.  1665. 
Sun’s  apprt,  dee.  South  16' 34'  26" 

8.  Prince  of  Wales  born,  1841.  [1858. 

9.  J.  Hickliug  oldest.  H.  E.  preacher  died,  \ 

Arnold  at  Quebec,  1774.  Day  llh.  25m.  ' 

22nd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  17°  59'  2'' 

12.  Leibnitz  died  1716.  Day  llh.  28m.  j 
Brilliant  meteor  seen  in  U.  S.  1859. 

Length  of  Day  llh.  22m. 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  19°  0'  31“ 

The  Great  Earthquake,  i783. 

28d  Sunday  after  Trinity,  Sun.S.  19U42'4S' 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  doubled,  1497. 

Scotch  Geu.  Assem.  met  at  Glasgow,  1638. 
23.  Gen.  Havelock  died,  1857. 


[by  T.  Harris. 
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DECEMBER  1865. 


WEATHER. — Although  the  N.  E.  Monsoon  prevails,  yet  the  wind  is  often  from  the  E,  S.  S.  E.  > 
i and  S.  Sometimes  it  veers  as  far  as  S.  S.  W;  and  then  consequently,  the  warm  weather  will  re- 
1 turn,  the  clear  sky  become  overcast, — perhaps  there  will  be  thunder' and  a little  rain.  The  water 
> in  the  rivers  in  the  latitude  of  the  city,  continues  to  rise  until  about  the  first  of  this  month,  and  the 
j highest  spring  tides  in  the  year  occur  about  that  time,  when  travelers  mav  go  to  the  old  city  and 
other  distant  places  over  the  prairesin  boats.  The  beginning  of  this  month  is  always  a good'  time 
i to  commence  a long  journey  up  either  of  the  great  rivers.  The  country  will  be  found  dry,  and  the 
water  in  the  rivers  sufficiently  high  to  give  one  a good  view  of  the  country  through  which  he  passes. 


Day  of  Week 

Bangkok  Tidb  Table 

Memoranda. 

and  Month 

jOW 

High 

Low 

High 

1 Fr. 

A J 

i 7 

04  v 

VI 

9 Sat 

ft  3 

7 1 

1 

3 Su, 

2 ; 

n 

H | 

4 

* I 

4 M. 

3 

8 

n 

U 

o lu. 

4 ; 

H 

34 1 

5 

6 W. 

H i 

H 

4 1 

7 

■ i 

, 7 Tli. 

44  ; 

10 

4 f j 

8 

8 Fr. 

41  1 

10 

54 1 

n 

> 

1 

9 Sat, 

44  j 

10 

54 

94 

. 

i 10  Su. 

H , 

104 

6 

104 

11  M. 

5 ; 

10 

64 

i°f 

1 

! 12  Tu. 

5 1 

10 

9 

1U 

' 

13  W. 

7 

10 

94 

! 14  Th. 

9 

1H 

1 

• 1 

15  Fr. 

. 

8 

i 

16  Sat. 

8 

1 

i 17  Su. 

U 

8 ' 

1 

IS  M. 

2 

8 

i 

j 19  Tu. 

3 

CO 

24 

5 

, 

i 20  W. 

st 

1 

84 

54 

■ 

1 

21  Th. 

4 

j n 

34 

64 

1 

1 22  Fr. 

44 

H 

44 

! 74 

j 23  Sat 

41 

9 

4 

84 

• 

! 24  Su. 

44 

| 94 

4f 

9 

i 25  M. 

44 

1 9 

54 

10 

j 2G  Tu. 

4} 

1 9 

6f 

11 

: 27  W. 

I 94 

7 

1 

| 

, 28  Tli. 

1 94 

84 

| 29  Fr. 

9 

94 

i 

30  Sat 

74 

HI 

1 31  Sa 

8 

1 

, — - — 
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Mean  Temperature,  76-f>6. 
Extremes  of  Temperature,  GO- 


11  A N G K 0 K. 

Average  fall  of  rain,  0T469  inches. 
Average  number  of  rainy  da  v«,  4. 


■•til 


d.  h. 


M 0 0 N’S  P II  A S E S. 

d.  h.  rn. 


d.  h. 


Full  Moon 
Last  Quarter 

■ 

3 1 

10  16 

26  A.M. 
55  A.M. 

j New  Moon  18  1127  A.M. 
j First  Quarter  25  7 13  P.M. 

Perigee  1 1 1 A.M. 
Apogee  13  10  A.M. 
Perigee  29  10  A.M. 

Da  y ot 
Month,  cb 
IVteJk 

Stm 
Ji  ises 

Sim 

Set# 

Sun  on 
meridian 

Moon, 

Sets 

Siam- 

ese 

Moon 

NOTABLE  DAYS  Ac 

it. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

11. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

1st 

1 

Fr. 

fi 

12 

5 

26 

12 

11 

4 

3 

13 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec 

South  21°  49'  19' 

o 

mJ 

Sat. 

6 

13 

5 

27 

12 

10 

«) 

5 

14 

Louis  Napoleon  made  Emperor,  1352 

3 

s. 

6 

13 

5 

27 

12 

10 

rises 

15* 

1st;  Sunday  in  Advent.  Day  11  h.  14in. 

4 

M. 

6 

14 

5 

27 

12 

9 

hr 

• 

29 

1 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  22°  15'  31  < 

5 

Tu. 

G 

14 

5 

28 

12 

9 

8 

26 

2 

4.  Authorized  English  Bible  issued,  1611 

6 

W. 

6 

15 

5 

28 

12 

9 

9 

22 

3 

Rhode  Island  taken,  1776. 

h 

i 

Th. 

6 

1 5 

5 

28 

12 

8 

10 

14 

4 

U.S. Constitution  adoptedbyDelaware,  1787 

8 

Fr. 

6 

16 

5 

28 

12 

8 

11 

3 

5 

5.  Scotch,  Secession  party  first  met,  1733. 

Sat. 

6 

17 

5 

29 

12 

7 

11 

52 

6 

Richard  Baxter  died  in  London,  1690. 

10 

S. 

6 

17 

5 

29 

12 

7 

morn 

7 

2nd.  Sunday  in  Advent.  Day  11  h.  12m. 

11 

M. 

6 

18 

5 

30 

12 

6 

0 

39 

8 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  28°  1'  1 r 

12 

Tu. 

6 

18 

5 

30 

12 

6 

1 

24 

9 

New  Zealand  discovered.  1642. 

13 

w. 

o 

19 

5 

30 

12 

5 

2 

15 

10 

Rev  John  Newton  died,  1642. 

14  Th. 

6 

19 

5 

31 

12 

5 

2 

59 

11 

10.  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  killed,  1718. 

15 

Fr. 

6. 

20 

5 

31 

12 

5 

3 

46 

12 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  23°  17'  3' 

16 

Sat. 

6 

20 

5 

31 

12 

4 

4 

37 

13 

Coldest  day  recorded  in  IT.  S.  A.  1835. 

17 

S. 

6 

21 

5 

31 

12 

4 

5 

26 

14* 

3rd  Sunday  in  Advent.  Day  llh.  10m. 

18 

M. 

6 

21 

5 

32 

12 

3 

sets 

2nd 

Am.  Army  encamped  in  Valley  Forge.1777 

19 

Tu. 

6 

22 

5 

32 

12 

3 

• 

32 

o 

20.  Scotch  G.  Assembly  abold.  Episcopacy 

20 

w. 

6 

22 

5 

33 

12 

2 

7 

25 

3 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec.  South  23'*  26;  37 ^ [ 1688. 

21 

Th. 

6 

23 

5 

33 

12 

2 

8 

19 

4 

1st.  attempt  at  Steam  Nav.  made,  1786. 

22 

Fr. 

6 

23 

5 

34 

12 

1 

9 

13 

5 

1st.  Gen.  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh,  156Q. 

23 

Sat. 

6 

24 

5 

34 

12 

1 

10 

7 

6 

24.  Tract  So.  for  Ireland  established,  1803 

24 

S. 

6 

24 

5 

35 

12 

0 

11 

2 

7 

4 th.  Sunday,  in  Advent..  Day  llh.  10m. 

; 25 

M. 

6 

25 

5 

36 

12 

0 

11 

58 

8* 

Christmas,  Day 

j 26  Tu. 

6 

25 

5 

37 

11 

59 

morn 

9 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec 

South  23°  82'  33“ 

27 

W. 

6 

26 

5 

37 

11 

59 

0 

54 

10 

Louis  Napoleon  proclaimed,  1848.. 

28 

Th. 

6 

26 

5 

38 

11 

58 

1 

51 

11 

Lord  Macaulay  died,  1859.  aged  59. 

29 

Fr. 

6 

27 

5 

38 

11 

58 

o 

49 

12 

30.  Wickliffe  died,  1381.  Day  llh.  11m. 

i 30 

Sat. 

! 0 

27 

5 

39 

11 

57 

3 

50 

13 

Sun’s  apprt.  dec 

Sou/h  23s  10'  27" 

■ 31 

S. 

6 

27 

39 

1 1 

57 

4 

50 

14 

* 

Sunday  after  Christmas. 

3.  Wherever  a blank  occurs,  it  signifies  that  on  account  of  its  proximity  to'the  sun  it  is  quite  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye. 
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RISING  AND  SETTING  OF  THE  PLANETS. 


Day  of 
Month 

Venus  i 
sets  p.m.  | 

Mars  j 
sets  A.M.  J 

Jupiter 
-ises  a.m. 

Saturn  1 

*W€8  A.M4  1 

Day\pt 

month 

Venus  j 

'ises^  A.M.  j 

Mars  1 
sets  p.m.  i 

Jupiter  J 
nses  p.m.  | 

Saturn 
sets  a.m. 

JANUARY 

MAY 

; 

1 

h ni 

h m 

h m 

h m | 

h m 1 

h m 

h in  | 

h in 

1 

8 3S 

3 37 

4 36 

1 17 

i 

1 

11  1 

9 38  | 

4 58 

5 

8 42 

3 21 

4 23 

l 2 

5 1 ! 

l 

10  55 

9 21 

4 41  1 

10 

8 47 

3 2 

« 

4- 

OO 

0 43 

10 

1 

10  47 

9 0 

4 20 

15 

S 51 

2 44 

3 53 

0 24 

15  j 

10  39 

8 38 ‘ 

3 59  | 

20 

8 55 

2 27 

3 39 

0 5 

20 

4 23  j 

10  31  j 

8 17 

3 38  : 

25 

8 59 

2 15 

3 23 

11  42  pm 

25  I 

4 2 | 

10  23  1 

7 55  I 

3 18  S 

FEBRUARY 

JUNE 

1 | 

9 3 

1 53 

3 1 

11  16 

1 1 

3 36 

10  14 

7 24  1 

2 53 

5 

9 0 

1 42 

2 48 

11  0 

5 

3 24 

10  4 

7 1 

2 33 

10 

9 8 

1 29 

2 32 

10  41 

10 

3 12 

9 55 

6 44  j 

2 12 

15 

9'  10 

1 16 

2 17 

10  21 

15 

3 2 

9 47 

sets  a m 

1 52 

20 

9 12 

1 6 

2 0 

10  1 

20 

2 54 

9 37 

5 15 

1 32 

25 

9 13 

0 56 

1 43 

9 41 

25 

2 47 

9 28 

4 53 

1 12  | 

MARCH 

JULY 

1 

9 13 

0 47 

1 30 

9 24 

1 

2 41 

9 18 

4 26 

0 49 

5 

9 14 

0 39 

1 16 

9 7 

5 

2 37 

9 11 

4 8 

0 33 

10 

9 13 

0 30 

0 59 

8 48 

10 

2 35 

9 2 

3 46 

0 14 

15 

9 11| 

0 20 

0 41 

8 27 

15 

2 33 

8 53 

3 20 

11  51 

20 

9 9 

0 11 

0 24 

8 6 

20 

2 32 

8 44 

3 3 

11  32 

25 

9 5 

0 2 

0 5 

7 44 

25 

2 31 

8 35 

2 42 

11  13 

APRIL 

P.M. 

P.M. 

AUGUST 

1 

8’  55 

11  49 

11  36 

7 14 

1 

2 33 

8 21 

2 13 

10  47 

5 

8 47 

11  42 

11  21 

6 58 

5 

2 35 

8 14 

1 56 

10  32 

10 

8 34 

11  34 

11  1 

6 37 

10 

2 38 

8 4 

1 32 

10  12 

15 

8 17 

11  26 

10  42 

6 16 

15 

2 42 

7 55 

1 16 

9 54 

20 

7 57 

11  19 

10  22 

5 54 

20 

2 46 

7 45 

0 56 

9 36 

25 

j 7 32 

11  11 

10  2 

5 34 

25 

2 50 

7 36 

0 37 

9 18 

SEPTEMBER 

Rises  a.m.  Sets  p.m.  Rises  p.m. Sets  p.m. 

NOVEMBER 

Rises  a.m.  Rises  Rises  p.m.  Rises  a.m. 

1 

2 57 

7 23 

0 11 

S 52 

1 

4 3 

8 41 

5 

3 1 

7 17 

11  52  p m 

8 38 

5 

4 8 

8 28 

10 

3 8 

7 7 

11  34 

8 19 

10 

4 14 

8 13 

15 

3 13 

6 57 

11  16 

8 2 

15 

4 20 

7 58 

20 

3 T9 

6 49 

10  59 

7 44 

20 

4 26 

7 43 

4 31 

25 

3 25 

6 44 

10  42 

7 26 

25 

4 32 

7 28 

4 4 

OCTOBER 

DECEMBER 

1 

1 3 31 

10  21 

I 

1 

4 41 

5 46 

7 10 

3 54 

5 

3 35 

10  8 

5 

4 46 

5 41 

6 57 

3 40 

10 

1 3 40 

J 9 51 

10 

4 54 

5 39 

6 43 

3 22 

1 15 

j 3 46 

1 9 35 

1 15 

5 02 

5 35 

6 28 

| 3 5 

20 

| 3 51 

9 19 

20 

5 10 

5 32 

6 14 

4 27 

! 25 

j 3 56 

j 9 3 

1 

| 25 

| 5 18 

j 5 29 

5 59 

j 2 30  | 
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SIAMESE  MODE  OF  DIVIDING  TIME 

The  24  hours  of  each  dav,  are  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  The  day  time  is 
called  W&x,  ( sound  a ns  a in  What. ) The  night  time  KVx,  ( the  apostrojjlic  de- 
notes that  the  letter  before  it  is  aspirated.)  The  former  uniformly  begins  at  six  o’clock 
A.  M. ; the  latter  at  6 P.  M.  The  hours  of  the  forenoon  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.  up 
to  6,  or  mid-day.  The  hours  of  the  afternoon  are  designated  by  the  same  numbers. 
Time  in  the  forenoon  is  called  P’ei.A  Ch’ow,  (e  sounded  as  e in  Prey);  time  after- 
noon, P’eLA  B5i.  The  word  denoting  any  hour  in  the  day  time  is  Mong;  that  for 
nighttime  is  Toom.  In  expressing  9 A.  M.  they  sav,  “ Sam  ( 3rd  ) mong  Ch\>w  ” — 3 
P.  M.,  “ Sam  Mono  Bai  9 P.  M.  “Sam  T’tfdm/ 

The  hours  of  the  night  are  counted  in  succession  from  1 to  12.  Six  o’clock  A.  M. 
is  the  close  of  their  12th  hour  of  the  night.  Each  night  is  divided  into  four  watches 
of  three  hours  each,  and  each  is  called  a Yam. 

Siamese  months  are  designed  to  be  lunar  months;  but  they  often  vary  from  the 
moon  a day  or  more.  Each  month  is  divided  into  toW  parts,  viz  Iv’aNG  K’tfN,  ( Wax- 
ing), and  K’axG  Raam,  ( Waning).  The  former  has  always  15  days;  but  the  latter 
has  15  days  every  2nd,  4th,  6th,  8th,  10th,  and  12th  month;  and  14  days  every  1st, 
3rd,  5th,  7th,  9th,  and  11th,  month.  Ilcnce  six  of  their  months  have  30  days,  and 
six,  29  days==354  to  12  months,  which  wants  about  11  days  to  make  up  a full  solar 
year.  To  compensate  for  this,  they  have  an  intercalary  month  of  30  days,  once  in  2 
or  3 years.  The  years  1853,  1855,  1858,  1861,  and  1863  were  leap-years.  By  this 
plan  there  is  still  a loss  of  about  three  days  in  19  years,  which  is  supplied  by  adding 
a day  to  their  7th  month  from  time  to  time,  as  their  Brahmin  astrologers  see  to  be 
necessary,  which  they  did  for  1860. 

TABLE  OF  SIAMESE  TIME. 


60  Wlnat'ees  make 


Nat’ee  or  minute. 

Bat 

Mong  or  T’ddm,  ( hour ) 
1 WS.ii  ( day  ) 

1 K’u’n  ( night ) 


6 Nat’ees  ” 

10  Bats 
12  Mongs 

12  T’ddms  ” ^ — 0 - 

29  or  30  wans  k,u’ns  make  1 Du’an  ( month  ) 

12  or  13  Du’ans  ” 1 Pee  (year) 

10  Pees.  ” 1 S5k,  or  cycle  of  ten. 

Their  is  no  word  in  Siamese  to  denote  a week  of  time.  But  each  day  of  the 

seven  has  its  appropriate  name  and  number.  Sunday  is  their  first,  and  Saturday  their 

7th  day.  By  the  recurrence  ot  the  1st  and  7th  days,  they  are  reminded  of  the  lapse 
of  seven  days,  as  we  are  by  the  word  week. 


The  days  of  the  week  are, 
1st,  Wfiu  AtTt,  ( day  of  the  sun, ) 


2nd.  Wan  Chan, 

3rd.  Wan  Angk’an, 

4th.  W&n  Foot. 

5th.  Wan  PraliSt, 

0th.  Wan  SSdk, 

7th.  Wan  Sow, 

Their  twelve  months  are  each  designated  by  its  appropi 
the  1st  and  2nd.  The  former,  instead  of  being  called  the  1st 
Ag  ( month  ai ) ; the  latter,  Dii’an  Ybe  ( month  Yeb  ).  The 
is  called  Du’an  Sam,  ( 3rd  month  ) ; the  next.  Du  an  See  ( 
through  the  twelve.  v 


( day  of  the  moon, ) 
( day  of  the  Mars, ) 

( day  of  Mercury, ) 

( day  of  Jupiter, ) 

( day  of  Venus, ) 

( day  of  Saturn, ) 


Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

W ednesday. 

Thursday, 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

date  number,  excepting 
month,  is  called  Du’an 
next  succeeding  mouth 
Ph  month  ) : and  60  on 


so 

Tho  Siamese  have  tow  cycles,  one  within  the  other.  The  greater  is  12  years, 
the  smaller  10.  The  name  of  the  former  is  Pee,  the  latter  Sgk.  Every  year  of  each 
kind  of  cycle  has  its  own  specific  name. 

The  years  of  the  cycle  of  12  are,  | The  years  of  the  cycle  of  10  are. 


1st 

Pee  Ch’ooat  year  of  the  Rat, 

Eka  sgk 

1st  ot  the  evelp 

2nd 

Pee  Ch’aloo 

77 

77 

77 

Cow. 

T’o  sgk 

2nd  ” 

77 

77 

3rd 

Pee  K’an 

77 

77 

77 

Tiger 

Treeni  sok 

3rd  ” 

77 

77 

4rh 

Pee  Taw: 

77 

77 

77 

Rabbit. 

CbSttawa  sok 

4 th  ” 

77 

77 

5th 

Pee  M&rong 

77 

77 

77 

Great.  Dragon. 

Benya  sok 

5th  ” 

77 

77 

6 th 

Pee  Maseng 

77 

77 

77 

Small  Dragon. 

Ch’aw  sgk 

6th  ” 

77 

77 

7 th 

Pee  M&meeS, 

77 

77 

77 

Horse. 

SSpp’a  sgk 

7th  ” 

77 

77 

8th 

Pee  Mamaa 

77 

77 

77 

Goat. 

Att’a  sgk 

8th  ” 

77 

77 

9th 

Pee  Wawk 

77 

77 

77 

Monkey. 

Nop-p’a  sgk  . 

9th  ” 

77 

77 

10th 

Pee  Raka 

77 

77 

77 

Cock. 

Sa.mrett’1  sgk  10th  ” 

77 

77 

11th 

Pee  Chaw 

77 

77 

77 

Dog. 

12th 

Pee  Koon 

77 

77 

77 

Hog. 

In  writing  the  number  of  their  Era,  the  name  of  each  cycle  as  it  chances  to  be, 
is  always  given  in  the  same  connection:  e.g.  this  year  (January  1865  ) is  1226  Pee 
Ch’ooat  Ch’aw  sgk. 

The  Siamese  sacred  Era  is  reckoned  from  the  time  it  is  supposed  Buddh  died 
which  is  2408  years  at  the  full  moon  in  May  1865.  This  reckoning  is  never  used 
except  in  their  religious  matters.  It  is  denominated  P’oST’a-SaKKaKar  (Era  of  Buddah). 
Their  civil  Era,  called  CnooLa-SaKKaRUT  ( little  Era, ) is  reckoned  from  the  time  when 
P’rS,  Rooang,  a Siamese  king  of  great  celebrity,  established  it,  and  that  was  1226 
full  years  the  27th  of  March  1865. 

WEIGHTS,  MEASURES  &c. 


TABLE  OF  SIAMESE  MONEY. 


4 P’eis 

make 

1 

Faking 

= $0-075 

2 Ftfangs 

77 

1 

Salfi'ng 

” 0-150 

4 Sailings 

77 

1 

Bat  or  Tical 

” 0.600 

4 Bats 

7 7 

1 

Tamltfng 

” 2.400 

20  Tamlffngs 

77 

1 

Ch’ang 

” 48-000 

50  Ch’angs 

77 

1 

II  ap 

” 2400-000 

100  Haps 

77 

1 

T’ara 

” 240000-000 

The  standard  of  weight,  being  the  coin  of  the  country,  weights  are  designated  by 
the  same  terms.  A Tical  weighs  236  grains  Troy.  The  Hap — ( known  as  a picul 
among  Europeans)  weighs  133^  lbs.  Avoirdupois. 

TheJChinesc  Ch’ang,  which  is  tar  more  extensively  used  in  trade  at  Bangkok  than 
the  Siamese,,  weighs  but  half  as  much  as  the  latter.  The  Hap  or  picul,  is  however, 
the  same  in  both,  being  100  Chinese  Ch kings. 


ni 


LONG  MEASURE.  ' 


1 Ntw 

= inch. 

12  Nlw 

make 

i K’Rp 

= 9f  ” 

2 Iv’tfp 

VI 

1 Sawk 

” 194  ” 

- 4 Sawk 

?? 

1 TVah 

” 78  ” 

20  TV ah 

1 Sen 

” 130  feet 

400  Sen 

n 

1 Yot 

” 9|-  statute  miles. 

Timber  is  bought 

o 

by  the  Y<3k, 

which  is  64  Sawk  in  length,  by  1 Sawk  in 

width, =36864  Siamese  inches,  being  equivalent  to  169  English  square  feet.  The 
above  computation  is  made  from  the  true  length  of  the  “ royal  sawk  Measures  in 
common  use  are  extremely  inaccurate, 

DRY  MEASURE. 


1 T’anan 

20  T’anan  make  1 
25  T’anan  " 1 

100  T’ang  or  80  Sat  1 


*=14-  pints. 
T’ang  ” 15  ” 

Sat  i 

Keean  ( Coy  an. ) 


TABLE  OF  EXCHANGE. 


Sailings 
per  dollar. 

For  $100 

Cents  to 
each  Tical 

Salungs 
per  dollar. 

For  $100 

• 

Cents  to 
each  Tical 

6 = 

150-  Tl.  or 

66-66  <p  Tl. 

6-6  = 

165'  Tl.  or 

60-60  $ TL 

6-025 

150-624 

66-39 

6’625 

165-624 

60-37 

6-050 

151-25 

66-11 

6-650 

166-25 

60-15 

6-075 

151-87L 

65-84 

6-675 

166-874 

59-92 

6-1 

152-50 

65-57 

6.7 

167-50 

59-70 

6.125 

153-12| 

65-30 

6-725 

168-124 

59-48 

G.150 

153-75 

55-04 

6-750 

168-75 

59-27 

6-175 

154-37| 

64-71 

6-775 

169-374 

59-04 

6-2 

155- 

64-51 

6-8 

170- 

58-82 

6-225 

155-624- 

64-26 

6-825 

170-624 

58-61 

6*250 

156-25 

64- 

6-850 

171.25 

58-39 

6-275 

156-87|- 

63-74 

6-875 

171-874 

58-18 

6.3 

157-50 

63-50 

6-9 

172*50 

57-97 

6-325 

158-124- 

63-24 

6-925 

173-124 

57-76 

6-350 

158-75 

62-99 

6-950 

173-75' 

57-55 

6-375 

159-374- 

62-74 

6-975 

174-374 

57-34 

6.4 

160- 

62-50 

7- 

175- 

57-14 

6-425 

160-624- 

62-26 

7-025 

175-624 

56-94 

6.450 

161-25 

62- 

7-050 

176-25 

56-73 

6-475 

161-874- 

61-77 

7-075 

176-874 

56-54 

6"5 

162-50 

61-53 

7-1 

177-50 

56-33 

6.525 

163-124- 

61-30 

7-125 

178-124 

56-14 

6-550 

163-74 

61-07 

7-150 

178-75“ 

55-94 

6-5’<  5 

163-374 

60-83 

7-175 

179-374 

55-74 



7-2 

180- 

55-55 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING 

THE  TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  DATES. 


1st.  If  it  be  required  to  find  what  day  of  our  year  will  correspond  to  any  given 
day  and  year  of  Siamese  reckoning: — Find  in  the  Table  the  day  and  year  correspon- 
ding to  the  first  day  of  the  given  Siamese  year.  Add  to  the  date  thus  found,  the 
number  of  days  intervening  between  the  commencement  of  the  given  year,  and  the 
given  day  of  said  year. — The  sum  when  reduced  to  months  will  be  the  date  required. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  whether  the  given  Siamese  year  be  regular,  or  whether 
it  have  a double  8th  month,  ( indicated  by  an  asterisk  [ * ]. ) or  an  intercalary  day  in 
the  7th,  (designated  by  an  obelisk  [ f ].)  The  Siamese  year  is  always  held  to  com- 
mence on  the  first  of  their  fifth  month,  and  if  the  year  be  reguhir,  count  30  days  to 
every  month  divisible  by  2 without  remainder,  and  29  to  all  not  so  divisible.  In  a 
year  with  two  8th  months,  reckon  an  intercalary  month  of  30  days.  In  a year  having 
an  intercalary  day,  count  30  days  to  the  7th  month.  The  first  day  of  the  5th  month 
being  included  in  the  date,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reject  1,  and  reckon  to  the  5th 
only  28  days. 

Example. — It  is  required  to  find  the  day  and  month  of  our  year,  corresponding 
to  Pee  Taw:  1205  Siamese  era,  12th  day  of  waning  moon,  12th  month. 

Referring  to  the  table,  we  find  that  Pee  Taw:  1205  commences  on  March  31,  1843. 


year  being  regular,  count 

5th  month 

, 28  davs. 

To  reduce  this 

6th 

30 

March 

31  days 

7th 

n 

29 

April 

30 

8th 

♦? 

30 

May 

31 

9th 

tt 

29 

June 

30 

10th 

» 

31 

July 

31 

1 1th 

tt 

29 

Aug. 

31 

and  15- 

|-12= 

=27 

Sept. 

30 

233 

Oct. 

31 

Add  March 

31  - 

245  su 

263 

245 


Ansiccr—  November 


18th,  1843. 


April 

May 

June 

July 


30 

31 
30 

18 


6th 


7th 


1 1 
8th 


30 

29 

30 


128 


128 

117 


117 


If  the  corresponding  day  of 
the  week  also  be  required,  it  may 
be  immediately  obtained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  “ Perpetual  Calendar  ” 
on  page  37.  In  this  example  the 
day  would  be  Saturday. 


2nd.  If  it  be  required  to  find  the  day  and  year  of  Siamese  reckoning,  correspon- 
ding to  any  day  and  year  of  the  Christian  era,  all  that  is  necessary  will  be  to  reverse 
the  above  operation,  as  will  be  readily  perceived  by  the  following. 

Example  2.— -Required  the  day  and  year,  Siamese  reckoning,  corresponding  to 
July  18th,  1804. 

In  the  Table  we  find  Pee  ChooSt  11G6  commences  on  March,  12th  1804,  that 
year  having  two  8th  months.  Taking  the  remaining  days  ot  March,  nineteen  in  number, 
" March  19  days.  To  reduce,  take  5th  month  28  days 


Answer — 1 1th  of  waxing  moon  2nd  8th  month  Poe  Oh'od&t  1 196, 


A TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  DATES 

Showing  the  date  on  which  each  Siamese  year  commenced  from  A.  D.  17(38  to  1861. 
An  asterisk  [*1  atlixed  to  any  year  denotes  that  that  year  has  an  intercalary  8th  month 
An  obelisk  [f]  signifies  that  the  7th  month  has  an  intercalary  day. 

tPL  it ..  ...  r . . * l.  . .-.  .1  ..  ...  ..  i C , ..  mitir*  I . I » .ii'  ti  Art  at  inn  ni'nl  A .if  'I* 


Siamese  Year 
1 cycle  | year 

i Siam, 
j Era 

7 Koon  * 

1177 

8 Ch’ooat 

1178 

9 Ch’aloo  * 

1179 

10  K’an 

1180 

1 Taw:  f 

1181 

2 Marong  * 

1182 

3 Maseng 

1183 

4 Mameea 

1184 

5 Mamaa  * 

1185 

6 Wawk 

1186 

7 Raka  * 

1187 

8 Chaw  f 

1188 

9 Koon 

1189 

10  Ch’ooat  * 

1190 

1 Ch’aloo 

1191 

2 K’an  | 

1192 

3 T’aw:  * 

1193 

4 Marong 

1194 

5 Maseng 

1195 

6 Mameea  * 

1196 

7 Main - a f 

1197 

8 Wawk  * 

1198 

9 Raka 

1199 

10  Chaw  f 

1200 

1 Koon  * 

1201 

2 Ch’ooat 

1202 

3 Ch’aloo 

1203 

4 K’an  * 

1204 

5 T’aw: 

1205 

6 Marong  * 

1206 

7 Maseno- 

1207 

8 Mameea  f 

1208 

9 Mamaa  * 

1209 

10  Wawk 

1210 

1 Raka  f 

1211  g 

2 Chaw  * 

1212  r 

3 Koon 

1213 

4 Ch’ooat 

1214  g 

5 Ch’aloo  * 

1215  1 

6 K’an 

1216 

7 T’aw:  * 

1217 

8 Marong 

1218 

9 Maseng 

1219 

10  Mameefi  * 

1220 

1 Mamaa 

1221 

2 W&wk  f 

1222 

3 Raka  * 

1223  r 

Siamese  Year 
cycle  ! year 


Era*  1 Commenced  on 


A.  D. 


Commenced  on  j A.  I'. 


10  Ch’oo&t  * 

1 Ch’al66 

2 K’&n 

3 T’aw:  * 

4 M&rong 

5 Maseng  f 

6 Mameea  * 

7 Mamaa 

8 Wawk 

9 R'aka  * 

10  Chawr  f 

1 Koon  * 

2 Ch’ooat 

3 Ch’aloo 

4 K’an  * 

5 T’aw: 

6 Marong  f 

7 Maseno-  * 

o 

8 Mameea 

9 Mamaa 
10  Wawk 

1 Raka  f 

2 Chaw  * 

3 KocSn 

4 Ch’ooat 

5 Ch’aloo  * 

6 K’an  f 

7 T’aw: 

8 Marong  * 

9 Maseng 
10  Mameea  * 

1 Mamaa  f- 

2 Wawk 

3 Raka  * 

4 Chaw 

5 Ki56n  f 

6 Ch’ooat  * 

7 Ch’aloo 

8 K’an  * 

9 T’aw; 

10  Marong 

MaseDg  * 
Mameea  f 
Mamaa 
Wawk  * 
Raka 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 Chaw  f 


1130 

1131 

1132 

1133 

1134 

1135 
113d 

1137 

1138 

1139 

1140 

1141 

1142 

1143 

1144 

1145 

1146 

1147 

1148 

1149 

1150 

1151 

1152 

1153 

1154 

1155 

1156 

1157 

1158 

1159 

1160 
1161 
1162 

1163 

1164 

1165 

1166 

1167 

1168 

1169 

1170 

1171 

1172 

1173 

1174 

1175 

1176 


Sat.  March  1 9 
Fr  April  7 
Tu.  March  27 
Sat.  March  1 6 
Fr.  April  3 
Tu.  March  23 
5.  March  13 
Sat.  April  1 
W.  March  20 
*S.  March  9 
Sat.  March  28 
Tlx  March  18 
W.  April  5 
S.  March  25 
Th.  March  14 
W.  April  2 
S.  March  21 
Fr.  March  11 
Th.  March  30 
M.  March  19 
S.  April  6 
Th.  March  26 
Tu.  March  16 
M.  April  4 
Fr.  March  23 
Tu.  March  12 
M.  March  31 
Sat.  March  21 
W.  March  9 
Tu  March  28 
Sat.  March  l7 
Fr.  April  5 
W.  March  26 
S.  March  15 
Sat.  April  3 
W.  March  23 
M.  March  l2 
& March  3l 
Th.  March  2^ 
W.  April  8 
S.  March  2 7 
Hi.  March  l6 
W.  April  4 
M.  March 
Fr.  March  13 
Th.  April  1 
M.  March  21 


1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 
177f 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 


Sat.  Marcli  1 1 
Fr.  March  29 
Tu.  March  18 
M.  April  6 
Fr.  March  26 
W.  March  15 
Tu.  April  3 
Sat.  March  23 
W.  March  12 
Tu.  March  30 
■Sat.  March  1 9 
Fr.  April  71 
W.  March  28 
S.  March  16 
Sat.  April  4 
W.  March  24 
M.  March  1 4 
& April  1 
Th.  March  21  ’ 
M.  March  10 
S.  March  29 
Fr.  March  18' 
Th.  April  6 ; 
M.  March  26  J 
3at.  March  1 6 j 
Fr.  April  3 


Fr.  March  31 
ru.  March  19 
M.  April  7 
Fr.  March  27 
W.  March  1 7 
Tu.  April  4 


W.  April  2 


W.  March  29 
M.  March  19 
April  6 


& April  3 


1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 


A PERPETUAL  CALENDAR. 

BY  WHICH  MA  Y BE  FOUND  IN  TWO  OH  THREE  SECONDS  OF  TIME, 

fllE  CORRESPONDING  DAY  OP  WEEK  AND  MONTH. 

IN  ANY  YEAR  FROM  1770  TO  1910. 


YEARS. 

MONTHS. 

SUNDAYS. 

,A 

G }.  F 

E 

D 

c 

B 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1760 

70  71 

72 

73 

74 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

75  ‘ 

1 76 

77 

78 

79 

SO 

81  | 82 

83 

84 

85 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

28 

86 

87  | 

88 

89 

90 

91 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

92  | 93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98  | 99 

180C 

01 

02 
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31 
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04 

05 
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08 
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11 
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11 
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24 

25 

May 
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C 

D 
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G 

A 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

August 
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F 

G 

A 

B 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

/ 

46 

47 
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March 

November 
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A 

B 

C 

48 

49 

50 

51 
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57 

58 
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60 

61 
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66 

67 

68 

69 

70 
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74 

75 
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B 
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D 

E 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

"82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 
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SS 

89 

90 

91 

92 
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G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

93 
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95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

1900 

01 

02 

CO  1 00 
O 1© 
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04 

05 

00 

07 

10 

1 

1 

1 

RULE. — Under  the  word  Years  find  the  Year,  above  which  is  the  Domiuieal  or 
Sunday  Letter  for  that  Year;  then  against  the  Months  on  the  right  hand,  find  the 
same  Letter,  over  which  are  placed  the  Days  of  the  Months  for  every  Sunday  in  the 
Month.  In  Leap-Year  for  January  and  February,  use  the  Letter  above  the  blank  space 
for  the  year ; for  the  rest  of  the  months  use  the  letter  belongiag  to  the  respective  1 ear. 

Example. — What  day  of  the  week  was  July  4th  1776?  Over  the  year  76  we 
find  the  letter  F.  Then  against  the  month  July  we  find  the  same  letter  F,  over  which 
are  all  the  days  of  the  month  which  happen  on  Sunday;  viz.  7th,  14th,  21st,  & 18th. 
Counting  backwards  from  the  nearest  Sunday,  ( the  7th,)  we  find  July  4th,  Thursday. 
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THE  KINGS  OF  SIAM. 

Fkom  the  time  the  old  city  Ayuthia  was  built, 

ChoolS,  Eua  712, =A.  D.  1351. 

Furnished  by  P’ra:  Se6-s56u-t’awn-wohan  the  chief  of  tlie  king’s  Scribes,  with  the 
approbation  of  His  Majesty,  designed  by  him  to  correct  the  list  of  the  kings  published 
in  the  Calendar  for  18C0.  See  Synopsis  page  96. 

That  within  the  brackets  does  not  belong  to  P’ra:  See-soo-t’awn. 

O 


I st  DYNASTY. 


Name 

| Choonhii  . r, 

| A-  D- 

Length 
of  reign 

1 Somdet  P’ra  Rama-T’ibawdee  I.  .... 

712. 

1351 

YS.  MO. 
20 

2 Somdet  P’ra  Rame-sooan, — son  of  the  1st 

732* 

1371 

1 

who  abdicated  for. — 

3 Somclet  P’ra  Bawroma-Rach’a-T’irat. 

732 

1371 

13 

4 Chow  Oot’awng-J&n, — son  of  the  3rd. 

5 Somdet  P’ra  Rame-sooan, — assassinated  the  4th  . 

744 

1383 

7d. 

744 

1383 

6 

being  the  same  person  of  the  2nd  reign. 

6 Somdet  P’raya  P’ra-Ram, — son  of  the  5th. 

759 

1398 

15 

7 Somdet  P’ra  Nakawn-In.  .... 

763 

1404 

18 

8 Somdet  P’ra  Bawroma-Rach’a-T’irat  11, — son  of  the  7th. 

780 

1419 

17 

9 Somdgt  P’ra  Bawroma-Trei-Lokanat, — son  of  the  8th. 

796 

1435 

16 

10  Somdet  P’ra  Int’a-Rach’a, — son  of  the  9th. 

11  Somdet  P’ra  Rama-T’ibawdee  II. 

811 

1450 

22 

832 

1489 

40 

12  SomdSt  P’ra  Bawroma-Rach’a-Maha-Poot-T’ang, — son  of 

the  1 1th.  ..... 

871 

1510 

5 

13  P’ra  Ratsat’a-T’irat, — son  of  the  12th  5 years  old. 

875 

1514 

0 5 

14  Somdgt  P’ra  Ch’ei-Rach’a-T’irat.  . 

875 

1514 

15 

Son  of  the  12th,  killed  by  the  13th. 

15  P’ra  Yawt  Fa,— son  of  the  14th,  aged  11  years. 

8S9 

1528 

24 

The  loth  was  slajn  by  K’oon  Wara-wongsa-T’irat,  who 
took  the  throne,  and  reigned  5 months.  Being  a usurper, 
his  name  is  not  allowed  to  have  a place  among  the 
names  ot  Siamese  kings.  He  was  assassinated  by  Koon 
P’lrena-t’ep,  who  placed  on  the  throne  P ra-T’eean- 

, 

Rrch’a,  who  bore  the  name — 

16  Somdet  P’ra  Maha-Chakra-P’atdi-Rach^-T’irat. 

891 

1530 

27 

17  Somdet  P’ra  Mahirit’a-Rach’a-T’irat,— son  of  the  16th. 

917 

1556 

1 

The  Capital  of  the  kingdom  was  taken  in  918  by  the 

King  of  Ilongs&wadee  or  Pegu. 

18  Somdet  P’ra  Maha-T’ama-Rach’a-T’Irat, 

918 

1557 

23 

19  Somdet  P’ra  Nare-sooan, — son  of  the  18th. 

940 

1579 

16 

20  Somdet  P’ra  Aka-T’otsarbt,  a younger  brother  of  the  19th. 

955 

1584 

9 

21  Chow  I a- Sri-Sa wara-P’ak, — son  of  the  20th. 

963 

1603 

1 2 

Here  closes  the  Dynasty  of  Somdet  P’ra  Rama-T’l- 

Bawdce,  being  20  different  kings,  one  of  them  having 
reigned  twice.  1 
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Name 

j Choonla 
Era 

| A.  D. 

Length 
of  reign 

2nd  D YNASTY. 

22  P ra  Chow-Song-T’am, — slew  the  21st,  and  reigned. 

964 

1603 

26 

[He  acquired  a great  name  by  his  pretended  discovery 
of  BCodh’s  foot  print  at  P’rabat]. 

23  P’ra  Ch’et’a-T’irat-Otsarot, — an  elder  brother  of  the  22nd. 

989 

1628 

1 7 

The  Prime  Minister  Chow-PTaya-Kalahom-Sri-Soo- 
riwong  assassinated  the  23rd,  & placed  on  the  throne. 
24  P’ra  At’itaya- W ong, — a brother  of  the  23rd,  9 years  old. 

692 

1631 

0 5 

Here  closes  the  Dynasty  of  P’ra  Chow-Song-T’am, 
being  3 reigns. 

3rd  DYNASTY. 

The  former  king  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  the 
Siamese  Nobles  & Lords,  whose  place  they  filled  by 
the  Prime  Minister  above  mentioned,  named — 

25  P’ra  Chow  Prasat  T’a  vng.  ..... 

992 

1631 

26 

26  Chow  Fa  Cli’ei, — son  of  the  25th. 

1017 

1656 

0 9 

27  P’ra  Sri-S5ot’ama-Rach’a, — killed  the  26th  & reigned. 

1018 

1657 

0 2J 

28  Soradet-P’ra-Narai, — son  of  the  25th  killed  the  27th. 

1018 

1657 

26 

29  P’ra  P’et-Rach’a, — He  is  called  a usurper,  and  is  not  al- 

1044 

1683 

16 

lowed  an  honorable  place  among  the  kings. 
30  P’ra  P’oot’a-Chow-Sufa, — son  of  the  27th. 

1059 

1698 

10 

31  P’ra  Chow-Yoo  hooa-T’ei-Sa, — son  of  the  30th. 

1068 

1708 

27 

32  P’ra  Chow-Ydd-hooa-Bawromakdt, — brother  of  the  31st. 

1094 

1633 

26 

33  Chow-Fa  Dawk-madffa, — son  of  the  32nd. 

1120 

1759 

10ds. 

and  then  abdicated  the  throne  for  his  elder  brother. 
34  P’ra  Chow-T  in&ng  S55nya-Marint’ara. 

1120 

1759 

0 9 

The  close  of  the  Dynasty  of  Prasat- T’awng,  being  9 
kings  in  all,  the  usurper  being  excluded. 

The  whole  term  in  which  the  above  named  34  kings 
reigned  is  417  years,  averaging  12'3  years  each. 

[The  Burmese  sacked  the  capital,  in  the  year  1767 
& carried  away  many  captives.  The  Chief  of  the  Si- 
amese army  rallied  the  Siamese  under  him  at  T’ont’a- 
Booree,  which  is  now  the  site  of  H.  R.  H.  Kroma- 
looang  Wongsa-t'lrat-sanlt’s  palace.  He  built  a walled 
25  city  in  this  place,  and  reigned  aski  ng  P’raya-Tak-sin] 

1129 

1667 

15 

THE  4 th  Sf  PRESENT  DYNASTY. 

[A  Siamese  General  of  great  celebrity  under  P’raya 
Tak-sin,  took  the  throne,  named 
36  Somd^t  P’rk  Bawrdina-Rach’a-P’ra  P’5ot’3,-Yawt-Fa. 

1144 

1782 

27 

37  P’rS  P’dot’a-Lcit-La, — son  of  the  36th. 

1171 

1809 

15 

38  P’rabat  Somdet  P'ra-Nfi  ng- K low, — sou  of  the  37th. 

1186 

1824 

27 

39  P’rabat  Somdet  P’ra-Paramendr-Maha-Mtfngkut,  the 
present  reigning  sovereign, — son  of  the  37th,  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne.  ...... 

1213 

1851 

12 

P’r&bat  Somd^t  P’ra-Pln-Klow  second  king  do]. 

If 

the  chief  surviving  relatives  of  the  reigning 

Sovereigns  of  Siam. 

younger  brothers. 

Krom  Looang  T’ewet-wach  arin, 

KrSm  Looang  YYongSci  t irat-s3.n  it, 

Kr5m  Mo’ll  T ’ a waw  n-w  5r  ay  o t, 

Kr5m  Mffn  Alongkot-kicha-prcech'a, 

Krom  Mffn  WorasS kda-p1  isan , 

Krom  Mffn  P’ooban-borirak, 

Krom  Mixn  Worachak-t’aranoo-p’ap, 

Somdet  Fra  chow  Nawng-yat’d  chow-fa  mhha-mala, 

NEPHEWS. 

Krom  Mffn  Amaren-bawclin, 

Krom  Mffn  P’oomin-t’ara-p’akdee, 

Krom  Mffn  Rach’a-see-wikrdm, 

Krom  Mffn  Ado<5n-laksan3-sombSt, 

Krom  Mffn  Oodom-ratana-rasde, 

Krom  Mffn  P’oobawdee-ra-ch’ahffrff-t’ei, 

Krom  Mffu  P’oowanei  naraben, 

Krom  Mffn  Bawara-wich’i-ch’an, 

COMSINS.* 

Kr5m  K’oon  Nara-nooch’it, 

Krom  Mffn  Amora-montree, 

Krom  Mffn  Krasat-saradet, 

Krdin  Mffn  Montree-raksa,  descended  from  the  own  sister  of  P’ri 

P’oot’i-yawt-fa. 

LIST  OF  CHILDREN  OF  THE  KING, 

Given,  and  arranged  by  their  royal  father.  The  avithogrnphy  is  also  wholly  the  king's,  agreeing 
as  he  thinks  with  the  latest 'and  most  approved  system  of  Romanizing  Pali  words,  as  set  forth  by 
Professor’s  Wilson  and  Turner  in  their  work  on  the  Sanskrit  language.  An  asterisk  [*]  affixed, 
denotes  the  death  of  the  person. 

1st.  Prince,  Nobhawongse  ....  born  March  6th  1823. 
Krom  Mffn  Mahe-suar-Sivavelas, 

2nd.  Prince,  Supratith,  ....  born  May  19th  1824. 
Krom  Mffn  Visnunarth  Nibbadhorn,  deceased  December  4th,  1862.* 


3rd.  Princess  Ying-yaivlacks,  Child  of  the  2nd  mother,  born  January  2lst,  1852. 


4th.  Prince  Dacksinawatr, 

of 

3rd 

horn  July 

11th, 

1852  * 

5th.  Prince  Ciiau-fa  Somanass 

■ of 

4th 

do 

August 

22nd, 

1852  * 

6th.  Princess  Dacksinja, 

of 

5 th. 

do 

September  18th, 

1852. 

7th.  Princess  Somawati, 

of 

6th 

dd 

November  20th, 

1852. 

8th.  Princess 

of 

7 th 

do 

March 

25th, 

1853.* 

9th.  Prince  Somdetch  Chou-fa  chulalonkorn, 

of  Sthhorn  September  21st,  1853. 

10th.  Princess  Sri-bhaddiina, 

of 

9 th 

horn  January 

29  th, 

1854. 

11  th.  Prince  Swetrwaralabii, 

of 

6 th 

do 

May 

6th, 

1854  * 

1 12th.  Princess  Prabhassorn, 

of  loth 

do 

May 

11th, 

1854. 

13th.  Princess  Bhactr-bimolbarn, 

of 

2nd 

do 

October 

25th, 

1854. 

14th.  Princess  Mania  biiadhopn, 

of 

5 th 

do 

November 

22nd, 

1851. 
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I 5 th. 
1 6th. 
17th. 
1 8th. 
19th. 
20th. 
21st. 


Prince  Djeksg, 


Prince  Cithalomlacics, 
Princess  Srinag  Swast, 
Prince  Gaganang  Yugol, 
Princess  Karnikakeeu, 

22nd.  Princess 

23rd.  Prince  Sukhswasti, 


24  th. 

25  th. 
26th. 
27th. 
28th. 
29th. 
30th. 
8 1 st. 
32  nd. 
33rd. 


Prince  Dwithwnlialabh, 

Pr i nee  Thong-ko  n g - ko  x-  y a i , 
Prince  Ksemsaxt  Sobiiagt, 
Prince  Kamalasn  lorsarn, 
Prince  Chau-fa  Chaturont-ra 
Prince  Unnakarx, 

Prince  Ksem-sri-subhayog, 
Princess  ( died  after  3 days.) 
Princess  Smor-Smay, 

Prince  Siu-sinnin  dhongjay, 


1 1 

th  mother  born 

March 

21st, 

1855.* 

irmondol,  of  8th' born 

April 

25th, 

1855. 

of 

12  th 

born 

May 

8th, 

1 855. 

of 

13  th 

do 

June 

30th, 

1855.* 

of 

6th 

do 

July 

1 6th, 

1855. 

of 

3d 

do 

Oct. 

29th, 

1855. 

of 

14th 

do 

Pec. 

11th, 

1855. 

of  15th 

still  do 

Feb. 

7 th, 

1856. 

of 

5th 

do 

March 

15th, 

1856. 

of 

7th 

do 

March 

16th, 

1856. 

of  16th 

do 

April 

26th, 

1856. 

of 

2nd 

do 

August  19th. 

1856. 

of 

6th 

do 

Nov. 

3d, 

1856. 

of 

8th 

do 

January 

•14th, 

1857. 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 


17th 

oth 

11th 

15th 

13th 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Feb. 

August 

August 

October 


23d, 

18th, 

22nd, 

2nd, 


October  1 7 th. 


1857. 

1S57. 

1857.* 

1857. 

1867. 


34th. 

Prince  Thong-theem-ti-iwalia-wongse,  of  16th  do 

October 

1 8th, 

1857. 

35th. 

Princess  Axong-nobhugun, 

of  18t’.i 

do 

Nov. 

1 6th, 

1857. 

36th. 

Princess  K ranock-warn-lekha, 

of  9 th 

do 

Dec. 

23d, 

1857. 

37  th. 

Prince  Choombob-samboge, 

of  3d 

do 

Dec. 

31st, 

1857. 

3Sth. 

Princess  Arunwati, 

of  19th 

do 

January 

18th, 

1858. 

39th. 

Princess  Wani-ratne-ka  x j a. 

of  2 0th 

do 

January 

28th, 

1858. 

40th. 

Princess  Mondauobkatx, 

of  21st 

do 

May 

5th, 

1 858.* 

41st. 

Prince  Kabkuaxockratx. 

of  7th 

do 

May 

10th, 

1858. 

42nd.  Prince  Pevax-uday  woxgse, 

of  1 7th  t 

do 

Nov. 

30th, 

1858. 

43rd. 

Priticesss  O « aday-debia-k a n i a , 

of  1 3th 

do 

Sept. 

19th, 

1S59. 

44th. 

Princess  ( died  after  7 days,) 

of  6th 

do 

Dec. 

1st, 

1859  * 

45th. 

Prince  Ciiaufa  bhanurangsi  Sw 

ANG-WONGSE, 

of  8th  horn  January  1.3th,  1860. 

46th. 

Princess  Puspokkj-borkbax, 

of  11th 

horn 

March 

1st, 

1S60. 

47th. 

Prince  M a kg  si  ax,  ag-m  ax  o ur 

of  2nd 

do 

April 

12th, 

1860. 

48th. 

Pr i nee  Chro  rx-uoo  ng-r ast, 

of  16th 

do 

August  2 1th, 

I860. 

49th. 

Prince  Svvasti  Prawatti, 

o f 22jid 

do 

Sept. 

7th, 

1860. 

50th. 

Pr  i n cess  Sun  axb  a-k  u m a hi  r atx, 

of  1 7th 

do 

Nov. 

1 Oth, 

1860. 

5-1  st. 

Prince  Chaxdiidat  Cite n ad h ax, 

of  21st 

do 

Dec. 

11th, 

1860. 

52nd. 

Pri ncess  S uk  hum al- m a rs  ri , 

of  11th 

do 

May 

10th, 

1861. 

53  rd. 

Princess  Nar-ratxa, 

of  23d 

do 

August 

1 7 th, 

1861. 

54th. 

A miscarriage  after  4 months  pregnancy,  of  1 

7th 

August 

25th, 

1861.* 

55th. 

Prince  Jayangjit. 

of  6tlr 

born 

August 

26th, 

1861. 

56th. 

Princess  Banchop-pencuama. 

of  2nd 

do 

Nov. 

5th, 

1861. 

57  th. 

Prince  Worwarka-koicn, 

of  24th 

do 

Nov. 

20th, 

1861. 

58th. 

Prince  Tissaworkumarn, 

of  25th 

do 

June 

21st, 

1S62. 

59th. 

Princess  Nonggran  Ottomdt,. 

of  26th 

'do 

July  * 

12th, 

1862. 

60th. 

Prince  Srisaavabhang, 

of  27th 

do 

July 

1 8th, 

1862. 

61st. 

Prin cess  Swang-waddh aka, 

of  17th 

do’ 

Sept. 

10th, 

1862. 

62nd.  Prince  Soxapandit, 

of  2 8 til 

do 

April 

1st, 

1 863. 

63rd.  Prince  Chitr  Chrome, 

of  14th 

do 

April 

28th, 

1863. 

61th. 

Prince  Vaddhxaxu  wokgse. 

of  J 3th 

do 

M ay 

27  th, 

1863. 

6 5th. 

Princess  Kanchanakokx, 

of  10th 

do 

June 

8th, 

J 863. 

66  th. 

Princess  Pgspax  Buapiiax, 

of  2 7 th 

do 

Oct. 

15th, 

1163. 

67th.  Princess  Saw  mi  a phongsri. 
68th.  Princess  Kuek-khai-duavg, 
69th.  Princess  Nobhabhorn, 

The  kiug  has  this  day  (November 


of  17th  born  Jan.  1st,  1864. 

ot’  6th  born  Jan.  11th,  196-1. 

of  9th  born  May  14th,  1864. 

29th  1 864  ) sent  in  the  following  notification,  viz— 


"There  will  be, four  on  next  year”. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  SECOND  KING  OF  SIAM. 

There  have  been  thirty  one  royal  mothers  in  the  second  king's  family,  and  sixty 
three  children  born  to  them — To  wit,  thirty  Princes,  twenty  seven  Princesses,  and  six- 
miscarriages.  The  oldest  was  a daughter  born  in  1837,  and  died  after  a few  days; 
and  the  second  was  Prince  George,  who  heads  the  list  of  the  surviving  children.  Those 
born  in  the  intervals  of  the  years  of  the  births  of  the  surviving  children  all  deceased 
without  any  record  of  the  time  of  their  births  or  deaths.  Only  twenty  one  of  the 
thirty  one  mothers  have  now  their  offspring  with  them, — death  having  bereft  the 
other  ten  tf  all  they  had. 


1st.  Prince  George  From -mux  I’a  warwuavgan 


born 

year  of  the  dog. 

30th— Aug.  1838 

2nd. 

Princess  Tui  Duaxg-prabha, 

do  , 

do 

do 

do 

. February  1839 

3rd. 

Prince  Wan  Scddiiarasi 

do 

do 

do 

rat  . 

August  1840 

4th. 

Princess  Pook  Suta-swarg 

. do 

. 

do 

do 

. . August  1840 

5 th. 

Prince  Toe  Worratne,  . 

do  . 

year 

do 

cow, 

. . May  1841 

6 th. 

Prince  Biiaxi-mas 

. do 

do 

d o sra al  1 d rago n , Oct.  1845 

7th. 

Priuce  FIastix, 

do 

. do 

do 

do 

October  1845 

8th. 

Prince  Nawaratxe, — full  brother  of  the  1st  do 

do 

do  . 

. March  1846 

9th. 

Prince  Paxchang, 

born  . 

. do 

do 

do  - 

. March  1846 

t Oth. 

Prince  Yugandhorx, 

. do 

do 

do 

monkey 

, . . July  1848 

11th. 

Princess  Rasi, 

do 

do 

do 

. do 

. October  1848 

12th. 

Prince  Krachang, 

. do 

do 

do 

cock, 

September  1849 

full  Sister  of  the  1st  year  of  the  dog,  July 
14th.  Princess  Chamrox  ( of  the  most  beloved  mother  who  bad  11  children, 
only  two  living 
15th.  Princess  Tiiaxomrasmi, 

1 6th.  Prince  Toe, — full  brother  of  the  1 4th 
17th.  Prince  Cix’eom  Lacksxaavoxose, 

18th.  Prince  Nandawan, 

19th.  Prince  Waddhana,  . 

20th.  Princess  Biiaoawaty,  . 

2 1st.  Princess  Worabhactr, 

22nd.  Princess  Wilay-thong-kaua, 

23rd.  Princess  Chhot-chhem,  . 

24th.  Princess  Pralomlokta, 

25th.  Prince  Broiimesr,  . .' 

26th.  Princess  Soke-srang,  . 

27th.  Princess  Bimsorx-sroi, 

28th.  Prince  Oi-irun*rotoh  Ruangsui, 

29th.  Princess  Swan,  .... 

30th,  Princess  Sawaxo-ono,  . 


1850 


born 

year 

of  the  dog. 

. . J uly 

1850 

do 

year  of  the  dog,  . 

• . July 

1850 

do 

year  of  the  hog, 

. October 

1851 

do 

do 

do 

cow, 

August 

1853 

do 

do 

do 

do 

October 

1853 

do 

do 

do 

tiger,  . 

December 

1854 

do 

do 

do 

rabbit. 

April 

1855 

do 

do 

do 

do 

November 

1855 

do 

do 

do 

do 

. January  1856 

do 

do 

do  great  dragon,  April 

1856 

do 

do 

do 

do  . 

. J line 

1856 

do 

do 

do 

do 

. August 

1856 

do 

do 

do 

do  . 

September 

1856 

do 

do 

do 

do 

. October 

1856 

do 

do 

do 

do  . 

March 

1857 

do 

do 

do 

horse 

September 

1856 

do 

do 

do 

monkey. 

December 

1 860 

A LIST  OF  SIAMESE  MERCHANT  STEAMERS  AND  SAILING  VESSELS,  REGISTERED 

AT  THE  MASTER  ATTENDANTS  OFFICE,  BANGKOK. 
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M U S S l L M A N M E R CH A N TS, 


At  the  Mussulman  Square, 

In  the  order  of  their  Rooms  in  the  White  house  From  the  River  on  the  left  Hand, 

GOING  ROUND1  TO  THE  RIGHT  HAND  SIDE  OF  THE  SQUARE. 


1 MS, ham  ad  Ishmail 

2 Nakotloh  Yatnma  Looditi 

3 Kaimalee  Goolamalee 

4 Ha’’sem  Goolah  Hoosen 

5 Abdoolasit,  the  first 

6 Abdoolasit,  the  second 

7 Abdool  Allee 

8 Abdool  Hoosen 
0 Ishmail 

10  Allebai 

11  Abdool  Allee  Motabai,  the  1st 

% 

At  th®  house 


12  Salleebai 

13  Yamma  Loodin 

14  Abdooll  Allee  MotSbai,  the  2nd 

15  Mahamad  Hoosen,  the  1st 
1G  Mahamad  Hoosen,  the  2nd 

17  Mahamad  Allee 

18  Mahamad  Aboo 

19  Ibrahim  Tallee 

20  Bawwah  Ahbamad 

21  Goolah  Mahamad 

22  Abdool  Kandee — Floating  house 

trE  the  Square. 


Nakodah  Abdool  Russool.  Mahamad  Hoosen. 

At  The  mouth  of  the  Canal  Above, 


Nakodah  Ishmail. 

The  Mussulman  square  is  a good  place  for  purchasing  sundry  European  articles. 


CHINESE  MERCHANTS, 

A FEW  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


Those  living  on  the  West  side  of  the  River  from  the  P'ra:-klang's , Southward — 

1 P’ra  P”is6n  Soora  kawn,  at  the  distillery  7 Chawsooa  P’aw  Poh,  Eah 

2 Chawsooa-Fak,  Lim,  a little  below  the  P’ra-k’lang’s  8 Looang  Bankim,  Ltf 

3 Cheen  Soo,  K’aw  9 Chawsooa  Kwang-sew, 

5 Chawsboa  Lowcli’aa,  Kim  10  Choon-choo  P’aw  Hoh 

■6  Chawsooa  Kengsoca,  Low  11  Looang-wi-ch’ei  waree,  Teea 

1 2 Akawn  Moot,  Low  ^ 

Thos  ’.  living  on  the  East  side  of  the  River  f rom  a 'point  opposite  to  the  P'ra/clavg's 
Southioard — ■ ■- 


1 Chawsooa  Yirn,  Low-( alias)  Paw  yim 
,2  Akawn  K’eean,  ” 

3 ChawsobS,  Cheng-keeap,  ir'ng 

4 ChawsooS  P’aw  Chod 

5 Chawsooa  Otecan 

6 Lobang.  Apai  Sawn 


7 Akawn  K’aw,  K’ow 

8 Chawsooa  Neeam,  Teea 

9 Chawsooa  P’aw  Toe,  T’&n 

10  Chawsdoa  P’aw  Sawn,  Saw 

1 1 Akawn-sobi,  K’aw 
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FRENCH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSION. 

Mission  Commenced 

Rkv.  Ranfaing,  Conception’s  Church,  Chantaboon 
Rev.  Dupond,  Rossary  Church,  Bangkok  .... 

Rev.  Larnaudee,  Assumption’s  Church,  Ayuthia  .... 
Rev.  Daniel,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Paatrew  .... 

Rev.  Gibarta,  St.  Francis’  Church,  Bangkok  .... 
Rev.  John  Martin,  Conception’s  Church,  Bangkok 
Rev.  Severin  Ponard,  at  Nakawnchaisee  ..... 
Rev.  Rabakdelie  Alfred,  Ban  Nokquaak  .... 
Rev.  Kieffer  Francois  Xavier,  St,  Cruz  Church,  Bangkok  . 

Rev.  Pean  Alexis  Adolphe,  Paatrew 

Rev.  Shmitt  Fraces  Joseph  ....... 

Rev.  Groussou  Pierre,  stationed  at  the  College  : 

-=53 
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1662. 

arrived  1838. 

33 

1840. 

yy 

1845. 

yy 

1845. 

yy 

1848. 

yy 

1859. 

1) 

1861. 

Feb, 

1863. 

Feb.  1863. 

Feb. 

1863. 

Sept  1863. 

. 

1864. 

MISSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BAPTIST  BOARD. 

Mission  Commenced March  25th,  1833. 

THE  CHINESE  DEPARTMENT. 

Rev.  William  Dean  D.D.  first  arrived  July  1 Sth,  1 83 5.  returned  here  Dec.  24th  1864. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Chilcott, arrived  Dec,  24th,  1864. 

Mrs.  Maria  m.  Dean,  first  arrived  Aug.  2nd  1839.  returned  here  Dec.  24th,  1864. 
Miss.  Augusta  Fanny  Dean,  ....  arrived  Dec.  24th,  1864. 

THE  SIAMESE  DEPARTMENT. 

Rear  Samuel  J.  Smith,  arrived  June  Nth,  1849. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Smith,  . . . . ! arrived  Feb.  19th, .1848. 

— 

AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION. 


STATIONED  AT  BANGKOK. 


* 


Mission  Commenced , ..... 

Rev.  Stephen  Mattoon  ...... 

Rev.  Samuel  R.  House,  M.  D.  absent 

Rev.  Jonathan  Wilson  do  . 

Rev.  Noah  A.  McDonald  ..... 

Rev.  Samuel  C.  George  ...... 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Mattoon  . absent 

Mrs.  Harriette  M.  House  .do 

Mrs.  Eliza  S.  McDonald  ..... 

Mrs.  Amelia  A.  George  ...... 

STATIONED  AT  FETCH  ABUREE. 


August  1 7 th,  1840. 
arrived  March  22nd,  1847. 

” ” 1847. 

June  20th,  1858. 
Sept.  15th,  1860. 
Feb.  2nd,  1862. 
” March  22nd,  1847. 

July  9tli,  1856, 
” Sept.  15th,  1860. 
Feb.  2nd,  1862. 


: Rev.  Daniel  McGilvary 
Rev.  Samuel  G.  McFarland 
i Mrs.  Jennie  E.  McFarland 
Mr3.  Sophia  B.  McGilvary 


arrived  June  20th,  1858. 
Sept,  16th,  1860. 
” Sept.  15th,  1860. 
joined  the  mission  Dec.  6th,  1862. 


MISSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Mission  Commenced  .......  July  1st  1848. 

Rev.  Dan  Beach  Bradley  M.  D.  ) 

arrived  as  missionary  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  \ July  18t^b  1835- 

Mrs.  Sarah  Blachly  Bradley  ....  arrived  May  30th,  1850. 
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CONSULATES  AT  BANGKOK, 

PLACED  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT. 

PORTUGUESE  CONSULATE. 

Established  1820. 

ANTONIO  FREDERTCO  MOOR-Consul. 

Assistant,  A.  I.  Fda  Luz. 

Constable,  Pedro  d’  Affonseoa. 


CONSULATE  OF  THE  U.  S.  OF  AMERICA. 

Established  May  29 th  1 85(5. 

G.  W.  VIRGIN -IT.  S.  Vice  Consul. 

W.  H.  Hamilton — Marshal. 

Pedro  Hosea — Jailer.  Net.  x\ssistant  Jailer. 


BRITISH  CONSULATE. 

Established  June  1 \th  1856. 

SIR  ROBERT  H.  SCHOMBURGK,  Phil.  Dr.,  F.  R.  S.,  Corresponding  member 
of  the  R.  G.  S.  L.  ifcc. — Consul,  appointed  1857. 

Interpreter,  Thomas  George  Knox,  appointed  July  7th  1857. 

1st  Assistant,  Henry  Alabaster,  appointed  March  24th  1859. 

2nd  Assistant,  W.  H.  Newman,  appointed  March  1862. 

Student  Interpreters,  H.  G.  Kennedy,  & D.  J.  Edwards. 

1st  Constable,  Wm.  Tucker.  | 2nd  Constable,  Moideen. 

Surgeon,  James  Campbell,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  L.,  appointed  January  29th  1857. 


FRENCH  CONSULATE 

Established  July  1856. 

Imperial  Navy  Captain — Aubauet  Consul,  appointed  1863. 
Chancellor. — M.  Marinetti. 

1st  Interpreter, — Vacant. 

2nd  Interpreter, — P.  Niu. 

1st  Constable 

2nd  Constable — Vacant.  | 3rd  Constable — \acant. 
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DANISH  CONSULATE. 

Established  1858. 

R.  S.  SCOTT— Consul. 

Nai  Ciioon — Clerk. 

HANSEATIC  REPUBLIC  CONSULATE. 

* 

Established  October  1853. 

PAUL  PICKENPACK,— Consul. 

SWEDISH  & NORWEGIAN  CONSULATE. 

PAUL  PICKENPACK,— Acting  Vice  Consul. 



NETHERLANDS  CONSULATE. 

Established  December  1860. 

PAUL  PICKENPACK —Consul. 



PRUSSIAN  CONSULATE. 

Established  January  1862. 

SIR  ROBERT  H.  SCHOMBURGK, — In  Charge. 

^ ■■■■■■gra  ~ 

HARBOR  MASTER  & MASTER  ATTENDANT. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  BUSH. — Siamese  title — Luang  Wesuth  Sakaratith.  Chow  Tail 
N.  H.  Hendricks  & Chune — Clerk,  j Saleeman — Ghout  Serang. 

INSPECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS. 

J.  C.  CAMPBELL. 

1st  Assistant. j Loo  Geok  Seng— 2nd  Assistant. 

Lim  Eng  Keang  Deputy  Collector. 

Interpreter. 

BANGKOK  POLICE. 

POLICE  STATION  AND  COMMISSIONER'S  RESIDENCE,  ADJACENT  TO 
Klawng  Koot  Mei  Fort,  Sampeng. 

1 V 

Established  April  1862. 

Commissioner  of  Police, — S.  J.  B.  AMES. 

Deputy  Commissioner, — Vacant. 
r Native  Officers — Five. 

Peons — Fifty. 


A, 

ING  1 
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MERCHANTS  * AGENTS 


Jranhliit  Ifolu. 


Established  April  1856. 
Assistants  and  Clerks , 
J.  M.  F.  da  Costa.  \ Tan  Tam  Churn. 


Check  Ono. 


irdt&Co. 


Formerly  D.  Iv.  MASON  & Co. 
Established  1856. 

R.  S.  SCOTT, — Resident  Partner. 
Assistants  and  Clerks, 


J.  G.  Caswell. 
E.  M.  Moor. 
Ah.  Len. 


J.  S.  Scott. 

P.  A.  Da  Rozario. 
Ah  Hok. 


gents  for  the  Ocean  Marine  Company  at  Rotterdam  and  The  Asiatic  Bank- 
Corporation  of  London  &c. 


pontiff  dHampitg  fraiiteii. 

Agents  to  “Lloyds,”  and  to  the  First  and  Second 

Netherlands  India,  Sea  and  Fire  Insurance  Companies, 

And  North  China  Insurance  Company. 

Established  May  1856. 

HUGH.  B.  CRUM — Manager. 

Assistants  and  Clerks, 

Wellesly  Sinclair.  Conrad  Nkubronner 
John  Blyth. 

Lee  Boon  Geok. 


OTHER  ESTABLISHMENTS 

London,  Manchester,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Batavia,  Sarawak,  Calcutta. 



%mi  jirijnhM  & nr. 

Established  1857. 

OTHER  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

London,  Shanghae,  Kanagawa  (Japan  ). 

St.  Cyr.  JULLIEN , —Manager. 

Assistants  and  Clerks , 

S.  CORDEIRO.  ! ChKNG-BeK. 
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lirtunpcli  ®|ics  k to. 

! gents  for  Batavia,  and  Colonial  Sea  and  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 
Established  January  1st,  1858. 

P.  PICKENPACK,  G.  A.  D.  FINCK,  & J.  W.  THIES,— Partners. 

Assistants  and  Clerks , 

G.  Koch.  ! C.  Ahtee. 


HiitktoaO)  & ro. 


Established  1858. 

Agents  for  the  “ Hamburg,  Dresden,  and  Bremen  Underwriters 
Agents  for  Indian  Insurance  Co.  Calcutta. 

Agents  for  Hindostan  Marine  Insurance  Co.  Calcutta. 

A.  MARKWALD,  PAUL  LESSLER,  & ALEXIS  REDLICH, — Partners. 

Assistants  and  Clerks, 


W.  Masius. 

J.  Higson. 

H.  Vqlger. 

C.  G.  Oldach. 


B.  Lotz. 

P.  de  Jesus. 
Richard  Hendriks. 
L.  Keean  Seng. 


Yeasing — Chyle  e. 


hjrill  Hldljtiif  & to. 


PAUL  SCHILL  & L.  MALHERBE — Resident  Partners. 

Established  1862. 

Assistants  and  Clerks, 

E.  Lirmin.  | L.  M.  Xavier.  | E.  Martin. 


Jojjit  Citim  k to. 

Established  1863. 

JOHN  GUNN — Resident  Par  ter 
Assistants  and  Clerks, 
Robert  Anchant.  | Low  kam. 
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SHIP  CHANDLERS. 

■ — — 

«w  & mo 

SHIP  CHANDLERS,  AUCTIONEERS,  AND  COMMISSION  AGENTS, 

Established  March  1st  1861. 

Situated  near  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  K’awk-k’wai. 

«+  ♦ » 4 » — 

©»  ®o  ©azawzBo 

AUCTIONEER,  SHIP  CHANDLER,  * GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENT. 


Established  August  1st,  1859. 

Situated  a little  below  the  American  Consulate, 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 


CLYDE  DOCK  YARD  & STEAM  SAW  MILLS. 

D.  MACLEAN  & Co. 

Established  1855. 

DANIEL  MACLEAN— Ship  builder. 

William  Ramsay  Assistant.  | George  Duguid,  Engineer. 

John  Maclean — Cleric. 

- m-gat- 


Ammmmm  s m&m  mm  wm& 


Established  October  1858. 


FRANKLIN  BLAKE, — Manager. 

M.  GURVEY, — Superintendent. 
Assistants, 

Samuel  Wright.  | Alonzo  Moore. 
And  Native  Assistants. 


TSC£  t jyMMU 


mmmm’w. 


THE  BORNEO  COMPANY  LIMITED, 
A.  M.  ODMAN,  - - - - 


I 


— Partners. 


A.  M.  ODMAN, — Manager. 


R.  Finch, — Assistant , 

W.  Baulsom,— 1st  Engineer.  | W.  Tryton,— 2nd  Engineer. 



A.  MARKWALD  & CO.’S  STEAM  RICE  MILL, 


Assistants, 

P.  Littlejohn.  | I.  Payne. 
R.  Burton. 
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TOWING  & LIGHTERING. 


«+* — 

STJEAlTIERS 


« JACK  WATERS ” “ S.S.WYCKOFF”  4*  STEAMER  “FAIRY" 


BARGES 

ENTERPRISE 

CONCHA 

D’ALMEIDA 


COQUILLE 

INDUSTRY 

Also  Barges  No.  1 & No.  2 


C.  G.  ALLEN — Proprietor. 


H.  H.  Hanssen — Clerk.  West — Captain. 

F.  G.  Hicks — Captain.  Merry.  do 


The  Bangkok,  Paknam,  and  Menam  bar 

MAIL  AND  REPORT  AGENCY. 

J.  AY.  MAJOR — Proprietor. 

The  Report  boat  leaves  Paknam  and  the  Bar  daily.  From  Bangkok,  the 
boat  leaves  the  Hotel  of  P.  Carter  at  84-  o’clock  every  morning.  Letters  and  packages 
•will  be  delivered  to  Vessels  at  the  Bar,  every  day. 

Letters  for  non-subscribers  . . $1 

Passage  to  and  from  the  Bar  . . $5 

Special  boats  to  and  from  the  Bar  . $10 

jtST  Ships  supplied  with  stock  at  short  notice  JEff 


Menam  Roads,  Paknam  and  Bangkok 

MAIL  REPORT  BOAT— DYrER  & Co.  Proprietors. 

The  Mail  and  Report  Boat  leaves  the  Oriental  Hotel  Daily,  and  returns  frc.a 
Paknam  with  passengers  and  mails  from  outside  the  Bar  the  same  da}T. 

TERMS  THE  SAME  AS  THE  ABOVE. 

23T  Ships  supplied  with  stock  at  short  notice  jsjg 


BANGKOK  BRANCH  PILOTS. 


John  Smith 
AV.  Radcliffe 
James  Cook 


George  Eccleston 
William*  Johnson 
Edmund  Lampie 


Office  at  Messrs:  Virgin  & Co’s.  W.  H.  Hamilton  Agent. 


THE  WATER  BOAT  u MENAM' 


JACOB.  C.  VANES  Proprietor. 

Will  always  be  ready  to  furnish  ships  at  the  Anchorage  with  fresh  water. 


UNION  HOTEL. 

P.  CARTER — Proprietor. 
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ORIENTAL  HOTEL. 

DYER  & BAPtNES  — Proprietors. 


MIGUEL  CORDEIRO 


On  the  new  road  behind  the  Conception’s  Church  K’awk-k’wai. 


OIIEF  BAZAR’S  m SSAi^GK^K 

Talat  Sam-p’eng — On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a mile  and  a half  in  length, 
containing  almost  all  varieties  of  merchandise  and  eatables. 

Talat  Sow  ch’ing-ch’a — A little  S.  E.  of  the  king’s  palace,  half  a mile  in  length, 
comprising  chiefly  dry  goods  and  hard-ware. 

Talat  Somdet-Ong-noi — On  the  western  side  of  tha  river,  a little  above  Mus- 
sulman Square — For  the  sale  chiefly,  of  eatables, — quite  a large  market. 


(©ffiro  of  the  JUtt.  |pooiouatg  Jfoooriatiou. 

Rev.  D.  B.  BRADLEY  M.  D. — Manager. 

Mitt  of  flic  JUu.  fitobgtmaa  fpooioa. 

Rev.  S.  Mx\TTOON — Manager. 


Mitt  of  the  $ iam  limes. 

J.  H.  CHANDLER— Proprietor. 


PROTESTANT  HOUSES  OF  WORSHIP. 


im.  fTOM0iirargj 
Ifu.  fimBiiteianra  gras&m 


Aufd  JDf  H z |im.  |>£tjpfet 

Chapel  of  % (Entire  f rotestant  (ffoimmuutg 
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SIAMESE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Theory  of  disease 

The  Siamese  believe  the  human  system  to  be  composed  wholly  of  the  four  elements 
water,  WIND,  fire  and  karth,  and  that  disease  is  simply  a derangement  in  the  pro- 
portions of  these  elements.  They  believe  also  that  matter  of  all  kinds  without  the 
body  ( inclfiding  every  thing  in  our  mundane  system  ) is  constituted  in  the  same  wray, 
and  that  it  is  continually  operating  upon  the  elements  within  producing  health  or 
disease.  If,  for  example,  the  element  fire  from  without  enters  the  body  in  undue 
proportions,  it  will  derange  the  healthy  equilibrium  of  the  same  element  within,  and 
the  consequence  will  be  some  one  or  more  of  the  many  of  their  diseases  arranged 
under  the  division  Fire,  as  fevers, — Intermittent,  Remittent,  and  Continued,  Measles, 
Small-pox  etc.  In  like  manner  each  one  of  the  four  external  elements  at  times  excites 
one  or  more  of  the  corresponding  internal  quaternion  powers  to  diseased  action.  Each 
clement  is  supposed  to  have  its  season  of  peculiar  diseased  influence,  as  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  have  their  seasons.  It  is  a frequent  remark  in  their  medical  books  as  well 
as  in  common  parlance,  that  such  and  such  months  of  the  year  the  wind  is  prone  to 
beget  disease,  and  in  such  and  such  months  the  fire,  and  so  of  the  other  elements. 

But  as  the  writer  understands  their  theory,  disease  is  not  always  excited  by  the 
elements  that  are  external  to  the  body.  The  internal  elements  become  deranged 
loosing  their  healthy  equilibrium  from  causes  wholly  internal.  For  instance,  Apo- 
plexy, they  say,  is  a diseased  action  caused  by  the  internal  wind  blowing  from  all  parts 
of  the  system  upon  the  heart  with  such  force  that  it  is  often  ruptured,  and  consequently 

life  instantaneously  extinguished.  This  is  one  theory  of  the  complaint.  Another  is 

0 

that  the  wind  has  some  how  or  other  made  too  much  of  a vacuum  in  the  upper  story, 
and  must  be  forced  to  turn  upward  if  a cure  is  to  be  effected.  By  this  theory  it  is 
thought  to  be'a  good  treatment  to  fill  the  stomach  with  food  that  will  cause  it  to 
bolster  up  the  diaphragm,  and  this  consequently  the  lungs,  causing  the  wind  in  those 
regions  to  detach  a part  of  its  forces  to  fill  the  imagined  vacuum. 

According  to  their  theory  all  diseases  are  produced  either  from  the  excess  or 
diminution  of  one  or  more  of  the  four  elements.  Hence  they  have  two  Orders  of 
diseases  under  each  of  the  four  general  classes.  Wind  being  the  name  of  a class, 
Order  1st  would  be  excess  of  Wind,  and  Order  2nd  diminution  of  Wind.  There  is 

A 1 


I 
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no  class  of  agents  which  has  so  constant  and  wide  spread  an  influence  in  producing 
disease  as  that  denominated  Wind.  The  Siamese  word  to  express  it  is  Lom.  In 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  patient,  to  the  enquiry  what  ails  him,  will  reply 
“ Pen  Lom  ”"(lt  1S  wiml)  that  is  a disease  produced  by  wind.  It  is  possible  that  the 
plnase  may  include  a variety  of  other  impalpable  fluids  about  which  their  views  are 
too  dark  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them  by  name  from  each  other. 

The  theory  teaches  that  all  the  vital  motions  of  the  body  are  produced  primarily 
by  wind ; that  it  enters  the  system  by  inhalation  and  proceeds  to  the  heart  as  wind 
enters  a bellows,  that  the  heart  by  its  expansions  invites  it  into  the  body,  and  then 
by  its  own  power  passes  to  all  parts  being  the  approximate  cause  of  all  the  internal 
circulations.  But  for  its  power  the  blood  would  not  flow,  perspiration  would  cease, 
the  bile  would  stagnate,  the  bowels  cease  to  move,  and  every  other  waste  gate  of 


the  system  remain  closed. 

There  arc  two  grand  divisions  of  the  internal  wind,  viz  that  above  the  diaphragm 
and  that  below.  Strictures  in  the  chest,  Rhumatism  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  arms, 
and  shoulders,  Headache,  Epilepsy,  Apoplexy  etc.  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
the  wind  below  beating  upward.  And  on  the  other  hand  Flatulency,  Colic,  Inflam- 
ation  of  the  bowels,  Rhumatism  of  the  loins,  legs  etc,  are  produced  by  the  wind  above 
the  diaphragm  blowing  downward. 

The  various  states  of  the  body  produced  by  the  internal  wind  are  denominated 
by  appropriate  Bali  phrases,  viz.  T’ikk’a-wayo-chanee,  strong  wind,  Man-t’a-wayo- 
ch&nee,  light  wind,  Wisama-wayo-chanee,  variable  wind,  and  Sama-wayo-chanee, 
good  wind. 


It  is  seldom  if  ever  that  a disease  runs  its  course  without  involving  two  or  more 
of  the  other  three  elements.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a phlegmon  or  boil,  it  is  the 
wayo  or  wind  first  in  fault,  by  driving  the  blood  from  all  quarters  into  the  locality  of 
the  disease,  where  it  stagnates,  being  invested,  as  it  were,  by  the  wind.  Secondly  the 
WATEK  of  the  blood  (serum)  called  aiipo  consequently  settles  in  that  place  as  water 
in  a tea  kettle  before  the  fire  is  applied  to  it.  Thirdly  the  internal  fire  (Djscn’o), 
having  nothing  to  fan  it  away  ( the  wind  having  retired,)  then  acts  upon  the  serum, 
and  heats  it  to  scalding.  And  fourthly  the  earth  ( patawee  ) inclusive  of  the  crassi- 
ment  of  the  blood  which  had  stagnated,  and  muscle  and  other  solid  matter  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  become  diseased  from  the  great  heat,  and  are  consequently  de- 
composed and  melted  down  into  pus  and  mortification. 

Anasarca  or  general  dropsy,  it  is  affirmed,  is  a disease  belonging  to  the  class 
water,  as  it  is  produced  by  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  settling  under  the  skin  and 
among  the  muscles,  causing  the  parts  to  puff  outwardly.  But  it  is  not  the  water  alone 
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which  is  in  fault  in  this  case.  The  element  firf.  is  minus  in  quantity,  which  in  due 
proportion  would  have  dissipated  the  superabundance  of  the  water  as  the  rising  sun 
dries  up  the  dew. 

Ascites,  or  abdominal  dropsy,  is  by  most  Siamese  physicians  attributed  to  a super- 
abundance of  water  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  through  some  hidden  perforations 
in  the  intestines,  leaks  out  and  fills  all  the  parts  outside  of  them  within  the  abdominal 
cavity ; and  then  this  unnatural  accumulation  of  water,  in  its  turn,  involves  the  blood, 
imparting  to  it  too  much  serum. 

In  the  hot  seasons,  it  is  thought  that  caloric  from  without,  combining  with  its 
twin  sister  element  within,  producea  an  unhealthful  degree  of  heat  in  the  body. 
Hence  the  diseases  under  the  class  dacii’o  ( fire ) are  rife  in  the  hot  seasons.  In  the 
rainy  season  too  much  water  enters  the  human  system  by  absorpsion,  and  filling  too 
intensly  the  natural  vacuum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  produces  numerous  diseases 
under  the  class  ahpo  ( water ). 

The  earth  produces  disease,  it  is  thought,  by  her  invisible  and  impalpable  mists 
and  vapors.  The  cholera  is  supposed  to  arise  from  this  source. 

Superadded  to  all  this,  the  Siamese  believe  that  spirits,  both  good  and  evil, 
have  great  power  over  the  four  elements  internally  and  externally,  and  can  and  do 
produce  a multitude  of  bodily  ailments.  Hence  their  minds  are  held  in  continual 
bondage  from  fear  of  them,  as  they  are  conscious  of  much  demerit,  which  has  accrued 
to  them  since  the  beginning  of  their  present  state  of  existence,  and  they  also  fear  floods 
of  wrath  due  to  sins  which  they  suppose  they  must  have  committed  in  innumerable 
previous  states  of  existence.  Hence  they  perform  a thousand  acts  by  way  of  pro- 
pitiating these  spirits. 

Siamese  theory  of  medicine 

They  believe  that  medicines  have  the  power  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
■elements  deranged,  and  restore  them  to  a healthful  equilibrium.  The  manner  in 
which  they  do  this,  they  sometimes  attempt  to  tell,  but  more  generally  leave  unex- 
plained, being  contented  to  know  and  teach  simply  their  effects.  They  seem  never 
to  have  learned  the  doctrine  of  more  enlightened  medical  science,  that  there  is  in 
every  diseased  action  a struggling  of  the  inherent  powers  to  throw  off  the  -offending 
cause,  and  that  the  grand  object  of  the  physician  should  be,  carefully  and  judiciously 
to  assist  these  loyal  powers  of  nature.  There  is  However  an  approximation  to  this 
doctrine  in  their  ideas  of  restoring  the  equilibrium. 

I lie  origin  of  the  practice  of  medicine  is  believed  by  the  Siamese  to  have  been 
by  a miracle.  Iheir  medical  books  declare  that  the  “ Father  of  medicvne'1'1  was  a® 
pri dinged,  that  wherever  he  went  every  individual  member  of  the  vegeto-medical 
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kingdom  was  sure  to  summon  his  attention,  and  to  speak  out,  revealing  cneli  its  name 
and  medical  properties:  and  that  since  that  day  of  miracles  lias  passed,  the  science 
of  medicine  is  to  be  acquired  chiefly  by  carefully  following  copies  of  those  original 
books. 

They  have  four  general  classes  of  medicines-viz,  those  which  have  a tendency  to 
counteract  disturbances  made  1st  by  wind,  2nd  by  fire,  3d  by  water,  and  4th  by 
earth.  These  classes  are  subdivided  into  as  many  varieties  as  there  arc  varieties  of 
disease  under  all  the  four  elementary  classes. 


I he  Modus  Operand i of  the  individual  medicines  of  each  class  is  supposed  to  be 
as  various  as  the  specific  diseases  are.  For  example,  a medicine  for  wind  in  the  head 
may  be  very  diverse  and  operate  very  differently  from  that  of  a medicine  for  wind  in 
the  bowels.  A sternutatory  or  snuff,  an  application  of  a wash  to  the  eyes  or  cars,  a 
patch  or  plaster  to  the  temples  may  calm  the  wind  in  the  head,  while  a carminative 
(in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word ) or  something  else  totally  at  variance,  taken  into  the 
stomach,  will  dissipate  the  storm  in  that  region  upward  or  downward,  or  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  It  is  believed  that  wind,  and  whatever  else  may  be  included  in 
the  term  lom,  may  bo  expelled  fro;n  the  bod}7,  not  only  by  the  way  of  the  esophagus 
and  rectum,  but  also  by  all  the  enmnetories  of  the' skin,  by  the  excretory  ducts,  and 
by  all  the  secerning  organs  of  the  system.  I fence  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  by  suction 
as  with  cupping  instruments,  poultices  and  plasters — that  it  may  be  abstracted  by 
venesection  and  scarification — that  it  may  be  driven  out  with  the  perspiration  by 
diaphoretics  internal  and  external,  general  and  topical — that  it  may  be  lmshcd  by 
sedatives  within  and  without, — and  lastly  that  a healthy  equilibrium  may  be  restored 
by  medicines  which  have  the  power  to  invite  or  drive  the  surplus  element  to  parts  of 
the  system  that  suffer  from  the  want  of  it.  If  the  disease  be  one  which  they  suppose 
to  arise  from  a deficiency  of  wind,  they  will  try  to  raise  a breeze  by  the  appropriate 
medicines,  or  by  dietetic  means.  Is  there  singing  in  the  ears  with  giddiness  ? They 
suppose  it  to  arise  from  a deficiency  of  wind  blowing  upward  to  the  brain.  The 
upper  part  of  the  skull  becomes  consequently  too  great  a vacuum.  The  approved 
mode  of  treatment  of  such  emptiness  of  the  brain  is,  to  fill  the  stomach  with  food  to 
high  intensity,  and  then  lay  the  patient  clown  to  sleep,  after  which,  it  is  said,  he  Avill 
awake  quite  well.  Is  the  disease  one  of  a superabundance  of  caloric,  e.  g.  in  all 
cutaneous  eruptions  with  fever?  They  pour  on  water  externally  and  employ  a great 
variety  of  medicated  affusions  of  a cooling  nature.  Ts  the  fire  more  internal,  they 
employ  the  internal  refrigerating  plan  of  treatment.  Is  the  complaint  one  caused  by 
the  want  of  beat?  They  will  of  course  adopt  the  opposite  course.  Is  it  from  the 
presence  of  too  much  water?  They  endeavor  to  drain  it  oil  by  drastic  cathartics.  Is 
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it  lvom  too  groat  n predominance  of  the  solids  or  earth  ? They  will  try  to  render  the 
system  more  plastic  by  fluids. 

This  much  must  suffice  for  the  Siamese  Theory  of  medicine.  Many  more  of 
their  dogmas,  that  would  be  interesting  to  lovers  of  the  curious,  might  be  added ; but 
it  is  a dark  maze  in  which  their  most  learned  physicians  are  swamped,  and  it  would 
probably  be  unsafe  for  the  writer  as  a matter  of  fact  man,  to  venture  further  at  present. 
From  wiiat  sources  the  Siamese  derive  their  medicines 

They  arc  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  from  such  kinds  mainly 
as  are  indigenous  to  their  own  country.  A small  proportion  of  their  medicines  are 
imported  from  China  and  sold  to  them  by  Chinese  apothecaries.  Barks,  roots,  leaves, 
chips,  tree-fruit,  and  herbs,  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  their  Materia  medica.  Next 
to  these,  they  employ  articles  as  medicine  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  as  bones 
teeth,  sea-shells,  fish  skins,  snake  skins,  urine,  eyes  of  birds,  cattle,  cats,  bile  of  snakes, 
and  of  other  animals  without  number.  Next  in  order  ot  frequency,  arc  articles  from  the 
mineral  kingdom,  as  stones,  saltpeter,  borax,  lead,  antimony,  blue  stone,  (sulphate  of 
copper)  table  salt,  glauber  salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  and  lastly,  but  very  rarely, 
mercury. 

They  have  a few  gums  and  resins,  of  which  Alocs.and  Gamboge  are  the  chief. 


Bulk  and  variety  of  native  medicines. 

The  articles  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  they  have  in  constant  employ 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  One  is  inclined  to  think,  on  reading  over  their  books  of 
materia  medica.  that  but  few  of  their  native  plants  and  tvccs,  wild  or  cultivated, 
escape  enlistment,  and  actual  service,  profitable  or  useless,  in  the  war  of  subduing 
and  exterminating  bodily  disease.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  a tree  or  plant, 
or  grass,  or  weed  growing  in  our  house  yard,  whose  leaves,  stalks,  roots,  bark,  flower, 
or  fruit  are  not  more  or  less  sought  after  by  medicine  gatherers.  Like  Xerxes  with 
his  million  of  undisciplined  soldiers,  the  dependence  of  Siamese  physicians,  in  waging 
war  with  disease,  is  more  upon  great  combinations  of  ingredients  in  a prescription, 
than  upon  the  power  of  any  one  or  two  individuals  of  the  same.  Hence  they  often- 
times have  tens  and  even  scores  of  kinds  in  a single  dose.  In  one  instance,  which 
occurred  to  the  writer  some  years  since,  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  four 
ingredients  in  one  prescription,  all  of  which  was  ordered  to  be  taken  in  three  doses. 
Hence  the  work  of  preparing  combinations  of  medicine  for  use  is  exceedingly  onerous. 
Many  miserable  sufferers  among  the  poor  must  inevitably  despair  of  ever  being  cured, 
simply  for  the  want  of  some  of  the  component  parts  of  an  indispensable  prescription. 
However  common  the  individual  articles  of  their  medical  recipics  may  he  and  gen- 
erally arc,  it  is  not  always  possible,  on  an  emergency,  to  raise  such  numerous  forces 
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as  their  medical  books  demand.  Not  contented  with  what  the  hand  of  man  can 
gather  and  combine,  Siamese  doctors  lay  the  animal  creation  under  tribute,  and  take 
from  them  such  combinations,  excretions,  decoctions,  fi mentations,  and  putrefactions 
as  pass  from  their  bowels.  Hence  they  get  a great  variety  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  peculiarly  and  felicitously  united  and  compacted  for  medical  purposes. 

They  employ  their  vegetable  combinations  chiefly  in  the  state  of  decoction  or 
infusion.  A common  way  of  speaking  of  the  quantity  of  rWlicine  which  one  has 
taken  is,  to  say  that  a patient  has  taken  three,  five,  or  more  pots  of  it — that  is,  pots 
holding  from  two  to  four  quarts.  And  a common  way  of  paying  the  doctor  is,  by 
the  pot  full,  from  30  to  60  cents  each.  The  form  of  pills  is  accounted  a more  genteel 
mode  of  administering  their  vegetable  medicines,  but  it  is  much  more  troublesome 
and  expensive  to  prepare,  and  consequently  it  has  come  to  be  chosen  as  the  mode 
more  suitable  for  patients  who  are  able  to  pay  well  for  it. 

The  Siamese  mode  of  rubbing  the  different  ingredients  together  is  itself  peculiarly 
neat  and  genteel.  For  this  purpose  they  have  a fine  sharp  grained  stone  four  inches 
thick,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long  by  six  inches  broad.  In  the  place  of  a pestle, 
they  use  a roller  of  the  same  material  as  the  slab,  being  eight  inches  in  length  and 
about  the  same  in  circumference,  having  neat  handles  attached  at  each  end.  The 
several  ingredients  of  a prescription  are  laid  down  on  the  stone  in  a partially  powdered 
state.  A little  water  is  then  sprinkled  upon  the  mixture,  just  enough  to  make  the 
particles  adhere  to  each  other.  Then  the  doctor  or  his  assistant,  if  he  be  of  high 
rank,  taking  the  roller  by  the  handles,  rolls  it  over  the  powder  with  a rubbing  motion 
a long  time,  occasionally  adding  a little  more  powder  with  a little  water  until  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a liomogenious  mass.  If  it  be  intended  for  use  days  or  hours 
hence,  it  is  divided  and  moulded  into  pills  not  generally  of  great  size.  But  if  designed 
for  immediate  use,  the  pills  become  slugs  of  frightful  dimensions.  Sometimes  while 
in  a plastic  state,  the  pill  is  broken  down  in  a cup  of  water  and  taken  in  a fluid 
form. 

Medicine  in  the  form  of  Tinctures,  Siamese  physicians  knew  nothing  of,  until  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  since  that  even,  they  have  been  very  slow  to  adopt  the  mode, 
as  it  is  accounted  a sin  to  take  the  least  drop  of  ardent  spirits  ip  any  form.  But  the 
writer  is  very  sorry  to  testify  that  this  great  dread  of  sinning  by  partaking  of  spirits 
is  now  (1864)  being  rapidly  swept  away  by  the  introduction  of  European  habits  of 
drinking  spirits  as  a beverage.  And  hence  “Wine  the  Mocker  has  now  a loud 
plea  in  the  lips  of  thousands  of  Siamese,  that  the  “ good  creature  ” is  necessary  as  a 
medicine,  not  so  much  in  a medicated  form,  but  alone  in  its  unadulterated  aud 
inebriating  properties. 


HOW  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  IS  TAUGHT  IN  SlAM. 

Native  Medical  practitioners  are  all,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  self-taught,  or 
j|i  more  properly  untaught.  There  is  among  them  nothing  like  a medical  school  01  any 
j kind  of  systematic  medical  discipline  whatsoever.  If  a man  wishes  to  try  his  fortune 
f in  the  medical  line,  he  reads  a medical  Mss.  or  two  on  some  one  kind  of  disease,  and 
i quickly  ventures  to  practice,  following  the  directions  of  the  book.  Should  he  chance 
to  be  in  a good  degree  successful,  he  gets  a name  and  a heart  to  pursue  the  medical 
: profession  to  which  he  fancies  probably  the  T’ewadahs  (angelic  beings)  have  called 
i him,  and  in  which  they  will  assist  him.  Patients  who  get  well  under  his  treatment 
( more  generally  in  spite  of  it ) he  publishes  with  trumpet  tongue,  as  having  been  saved 
j from  death  by  bis  skill.  The  Siamese  who,  with  all  their  native  cunning,  are  the 
' most  easily  gulled  in  medical  matters,  give  all  credence  to  his  reports,  and  quickly 
• his  fame  is  established.  Such  is  the  usual  mode  of  getting  initiated  in  the  profession. 
Another  and  far  better  mode,  but  rarely  pursued  with  any  thoroughness,  is  to  read 
their  medical  treatises,  and  witness  the  practice  of  an  old  physician  a year  or  two. 
H.  R.  H.  Krom  Luang  Wongsa  t’irat  sanit,  once  the  Head  physician  of  the  kingdom, 
at  that  time  remarked  to  the  writer,  that  he  had  a few  such  pupils  under  his  care, 
but  said  they  are  exceeding  shiftless  in  their  studies,  and  will  not  be  willing  to  pur- 
sue them  longer  than  a few  months,  when  they  will  fancy  they  know  enough  of  the 
medical  art  to  make  a good  beginning,  and  into  it  they  will  plunge.  On  the  same  oc- 
casion the  Prince  physician  said  to  the  writer,  that  whenever  he  contemplated  the 
ignorance  of  his  professional  brethren,  it  made  him  unhappy  from  fear  of  the  evils 
that  must  result  to  the  present  and  next  generation  of  the  Siamese  in  consequence  of 
the  flood  of  ignorant  physicians  abroad  in  the  land.  On  being  informed  of  the 
system  of  medical  education  in  Europe  and  America,  he  expressed  a desire  that  in 
Siam  there  might’  be  a similar  system  for  producing  learned  physicians. 

It  is  a rare  thing  for  any  native  of  Siam,  or  a Chinese  to  profess  to  be  a general 
petitioner  of  medicine.  They  content  themselves  usually  with  the  practice  of  but 
one  or  two  branches  of  the  profession.  For  example  one  practices  exclusivly  in 
fevers,  another  in  rheumatism,  another  in  small-pox,  another  treats  only  dropsy,  another 
infantile  complaints,  another  phlegmons,  ulcers  etc.  Considering  their  small  capacities, 
and  indisposition  to  study  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  medical  knowledge,  it  is 
no  doubt  very  well,  that  they  do  not  attempt,  to  do  more  individually. 

now  THE  PEOPLE  ESTIMATE  THEIR  PHYSICIANS 

They  are  necessarily  much  thought  of,  as  good  health  and  life  are  thought  to  be 
greatly  dependent  on  them ; and  it  may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that  they  are 
esteemed  but  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  their  princes  and  rulers.  But  this  regard  bears 


few  of  the  marks  of  servility  which  is  disgustingly  common  toward  the  latter,  getting 
down  “ on  all  four's”  before  them,  and  putting  their  faces  down  in  close  contact  with 
the  lloor  on  which  they  are  prostrated,  not  venturing  to  look  upward  excepting  by 
the  most  constrained  glances.  The  respect  which  the  people  show  to  their  physicians 
is  much  like  that  of  children  to  their  parents  in  the  common  walks  of  life.  It  seeks 
and  finds  intimate  and  free  communion.  Although  this  esteem  be  generally  built  on 
a sandy  foundation,  their  being  but  little  true  worth  in  its  object,  it  is  nevertheless 
lively  and  strong  while  it  lasts.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  want  of  real  worth 
prevents  essentially  the  fame  of  Siamese  or  Chinese  physicians  among  their  own  coun- 
trvmcn.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  build  castles  of  lies  upon  the  credulity  of  their  ignorant 
and  superstitious  patients.  Such  castles  remain  firm  in  the  public  estimation  for 
years,  and  even  a long  life,  simply  because  there  is  not  medical  light  and  knowledge 
enough  abroad  in  the  land  to  detect  their  true  character.  The  people,  in  their  great 
ignorance,  very  generally  think,  that  if  disease  bo  not  promptly  met  and  resisted  by 
the  appropriate  medicine,  it  will  of  course  wax  worse  and  worse  unto  death,  or 
what  is  but  little  better,  to  a state  of  incurableness  and  wretchedness.  Hence  all 
cures  that  take  place  in  connection  with  the  use  of  medicine  are  attributable  to  it, 
and  all  failures  of  cure  arc  supposed  to  result  from  the  want  of  the  appropriate 
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medicine,  or  from  malicious  interference  of  evil  spirits,  wizzards,  witches, 
thing  else  beyond  the  power  of  any  mere  human  skill  to  avoid.  The  physician  is 
but  too  generally  able  to  clear  his  skirts  of  any  blame  worthiness  in  the  opinion  of 
his  employers,  by  making  them  believe  that  he  had  obstacles  to  encounter  which 
nothing  less  than  superhuman  skill  could  remove;  and  hence  his  reputation  remains 
good  notwithstanding  his  many  failures. 


Tiie  rank  and  order  of  native  physicians. 

The  customs  of  the  country  require  licr  physicians,  much  like  that  of  her  civil 
officerk  to  bo  divided  into  classes  and  orders.  There  are  two  general  Classes  viz. 
The  royal  physicians  and  the  people’s  physicians  ( MAw  loo&ng  and  Maw  ratsiulawn  ) 
The  former  class  embraces  those  physicians  who  arc  under  the  particular  appointmen 
and  direction  of  the  king  to  serve  in  the  royal  palace  for  specified  salaries;  the  lat  e, 
those  who  having  not  been  thus  appointed  and  salaried,  are  left  to  seek  l oir  mng 
wholly  from  the  people.  The  royal  physicians  are  divided  into  two  genera  Orders, 
viz  Doctors  for  the  “ Inside”  of  the  palace  or  royal  harem,  and  Doctors  for  the  Out- 
side ” or  for  that  part  of  the  royal  family  who  do  not  live  in  the  harem,  and  otl.es 
who  enjoy  the  special  regards  of  the  king.  Each  of  these  Orders  is  -bdirude  ^ 
six  companies  or  grades  as  follows-lst  Frayn,  2nd  FrS,  3rd  LAoang  th  K oon, 
ell.  Mil'll,  and  Oth  Fan.  The  first  grade  and  highest  m rank  has  usua  y on  > one 
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incumbent,  entitled  Pr&ya  p’autaya  p'ongsawisddt’a.  The  second  grade  has  in  it  two 
persons,  who,  besides  their  long  titles,  are  distinguished  by  the  simpler  terms  Chow 
krom  Mawya  k’wa,  and  Chow  krom  Mawya  sai  (heads  of  the  right  hand  ol  the  company 
of  Doctors  and  heads  of  the  left ).  The  third  grade  has  four  persons,  being  all  called 
ipalat  krom,  two  of  the  right,  and  two  of  the  left.  The  fourth  grade  is  composed  of  a 
/variable  number,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  being  about  equally  divided  into  right  and  and 
\ left.  The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  are  each  about  as  numerous  as  the  fourth,  and  like- 
wise divided  into  right  and  lett  classes. 

Over  both  the  inside  and  outside  divisions,  there  is  placed  a Prince,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  have  the  general  government  of  the  whole  royal  medical  faculty,  but  not  to  dictate 
or  counsel  the  Doctors  in  their  mode  of  treating  the  sick,  unless  he  bear  in  his  own 
person  the  office  of  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  king — that  is  to  say,  is  himself 
the  Chief  physician.  Such  double  honor  is  very  rarely  enjoyed  by  any  Siamese. 
H.  R.  H.  K.  L.  Wongsfi  t’lrat  sanit,  a non-uterine  brother  of  his  present  Majesty,  was 
thus  highly  honored  during  the  latter  half  of  the  previous  reign,  and  filled  his  station 
with  great  acceptance.  At  the  present  time  a half  brother  of  the  king  occupies  the 
station  as  governor  of  the  physicians,  but  is  not  himself  a regular  practitioner.  It 
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may  be,  that  having  seen  medical  practice  now  a long  time,  lie  has  come  to  be 
acknowledged  as  a Prince  Doctor. 

Besides  the  royal  medical  Doctors,  there  is  another  class  of  practitioners,  who 
prescribe  no  medicine  whatever,  but  exercise  their  healing  powers  wholly  in  the  line 
of  shampooing:  they  are  denominated  Maw  1166 wat  ( Shampooing  Doctors ).  They  are 
supposed  to  be  well  practiced  in  the  locality  of  all  the  muscles,  tendons,  nerves  and 
blood  vessels,  where  it  is  thought  disease  is  liable  to  centre  or  to  arise,  and  hence  that 
they  know  well  where  to  touch  them,  and  how  hard  and  howr  long  to  press  upon, 
twist,  and  rack  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  patient.  Both  the  inside  and  outside 
divisions  of  physicians  have  each  a corps  of  these  adjuvants,  who  are  divided  into  grades 
called  L66ang  Ivroma  Maw  noowat,  K’don  Paint  krom,  Maw  nbbwat,  Mvfn,  and  P’an. 

The  inside  division  of  royal  Doctors  is  usually  accounted  more  honorable  than  the 
outer,  and  practice  their  profession  mainly  within  the  royal  harem,  which  is  a large  field 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  comprising  as  it  does,  several  thousand  females.  Form- 
erly, it  is  said,  that  it  wras  a rare  thing  for  any  of  the  outside  division  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  harem,  and  then  only  when  expressly  called  for  by  the  king ; but  latterly 
the  two  divisions  have  become  a good  deal  blended,  and  the  outside  physicians  arc 
frequently  called  within,  especially  such  as  have  obtained  considerable  celebrity  for 
their  medical  skill.  No  Doctor  of  either  division  can  at  any  time  enter  the  harem 
without  a call  from  the  chief  governess  of  the  establishment,  and  an  officer  of  the  gate 
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to  accompany  him  to  the  patient  for  whom  he  is  called,  to  wait  for  him  there  .all  the 
time  of  his  visit,  and  then  to  conduct  him  out. 

There  must  always  be  a full  quorum  of  royal  physicians  on  hand  within  a few 
minutes  call  just  outside  of  the  harem.  To  accomplish  this,  the  physicians  take  their 
turns,  first  of  the  Right  division,  then  of  the  Left,  each  serving  four  days  and  nights. 
When  physicians  of  either  of  the  divisions  are  released,  they  retire  to  their  homes, 
and  find  a little  business  in  their  profession  among  their  neighbors ; but  as  their  time 
is  so  little  thcii  own,  they  dare  not  undertake  any  large  jobs.  If  when  serving  in  the 
royal  palace,  any  one  of  them  has  assigned  to  him  the  treatment  of  a case  which 
requires  more  than  the  regular  term  of  four  days,  he  must  not  retire  when  the  term 
has  expired,  but  abide  by  his  patient  till  manifest  convalescence  has  taken  place,  or  the 
person  has  died.  The  place  of  rendezvous,  or  more  properly  Medical  Hotel  for  these 
royal  physicians,  is  but  a few  steps  outside  the  gate  of  the  harem.  In  that  place 
are  collected  great  stores  of  medicines  in  the  roughest  and  wildest  state  of  wood,  bark, 
leaves,  roots,  flowers,  bones  etc ; and  there  too,  is  concentrated  all  the  dust,  confusion 
and  filth  of  preparing  the  rude  material  for  use. 

The  king’s  paternal  care  for  the  sick. 

The  king  of  Siam  is  always  most  graciously  pleased  to  exercise  a parental 
supervision  of  the  health,  not  only  of  every  member  of  his  own  immense  family,  but 
also  over  all  the  officers  of  government  who  reside  in  or  near  the  Capital.  All  these 
are  bound  to  present  themselves  at  the  royal  feet  almost  daily,  and  if  they  are  disabled 
by  ill  health,  they  must  send  in  their  apology  to  the  king.  To  neglect  this,  renders 
them  fiable  to  a blast  of  royal  ire,  which,  not  unfrequently,  results  in  a severe  flogging, 
and  imprisonment  for  a month  or  more.  Like  king  Saul  and  his  servant  David,  the 
eye  of  the  king  will  be  likely  to  miss  the  absentee  in  his  audience  hall,  and  enquire 
after  him.  If  some  one  be  present  to  report  his  illness,  the  king  immediately  dis- 
patches some  one  or  more  of  his  physicians  to  take  the  charge  of  treating  him.  The 
patient  is  allowed  to  exercise  no  more  choice  in  his  physician  than  the  merest  infant, 
lie  feels  obliged  to  accept  of  him  whom  the  king  sends  to  his  aid.  But  it  should  be 
said,  that  the  officers  of  government,  generally,  have  great  confidence  in  the  choice 
which  the  king,  in  these  matters,  makes  for  them,  and  think  themselves  favored  far 
above  the  ordinary  lot  of  mankind  in  having  one  of  the  king’s  own  personal  physicians 
to  prescribe  for  them.  And  when  a royal  physician  has  once  commenced  operations 
upon  such  a patient,  the  fear  of  the  king  prompts  the  former  to  do  his  best  with  his 
drugs,  and  the  latter  to  brace  himself  up  for  implicit  obedience.  However  bitter  and 
nauseous,  strangling,  and  griping  the  doses,  the  patient  must  not  resist  them,  because 
a royal  reporter,  always  on  hand,  will  be  sure  to  carry  the- matter  to  the  royal  ear, 
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and  consequently  the  king’s  displeasure  might  be  incurred.  Such  patients  are  not 
allowed  to  call  in  other  medical  counsel,  without  first  having  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  king:  neither  can  he  take  medicine  which  the  king’s  physican  has  not  prescribed. 

These  remarks,  it  should  be  stated,  are  more  appropriate  to  the  previous  reign 
than  to  the  present.  Their  present  Majesties,  it  is  believed,  allow  their  officers  much 
more  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  their  personal  diseases  than  here  indicated.  Never- 
theless the  system  of  royal  supervision  over  the  medical  treatment  of  all  in  authority 
in  and  about  the  Capital,  now  prevalent,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  obtained 
for  centuries  before.  To  illustrate  the  working  of  this  system  twenty  one  years  ago, 
the  writer  may  state  the  following  case. 

Chow  Phya  P’onla-t’epe,  who  was  then  the  chief  Minister  of  the  agricultural 
department,  having  become  hopelessly  blind,  in  the  opinion  of  the  royal  physicians, 
sent  for  the  M&w  Parting  ( foreign  physician ) to  come  and  have  a look  at  his  eyes, 
as  he  had  heard  by  many  that  he  could  cure  blindness  like  his,  by  a simple  puncture 
of  the  eye.  The  call  was  duly  heeded,  and  the  opinion  given  to  his  Excellency  that 
he  could  in  all  probability  be  restored  to  comfortable  sight  by  the  simple  operation 
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for  couching.  Dying  hope  at  once  revived  in  the  bosom  where  it  had  pulsated 
seventy  three  years;  and  the  old  man,  after-  boring  the  Foreign  Doctor  with  scores  of 
questions,  became  quite  inclined  to  conclude,  that  the  encouragement  he  had  given 
was  neither  rotten  nor  hollow.  But  he  had  two  prominent  fears,  the  one  was,  that  the 
pain  of  the  operation  would  be  insufferable,  the  other  that  the  bleeding  of  the  wound 
would  be  alarming  and  perhaps  destructive  of  life.  Having  had  these  fears  removed, 
he  expressed  a desire  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  upon  him : but  said 
that  he  must  first  report  the  matter  to  the  king,  and  obtain  a royal  permission  to  be 
removed  from  the  care  of  the  king’s  physicians  and  placed  under  the  Foreign  Doctor. 
A written  report  of  the  Foreigner’s  opinion  was  accordingly  made  and  carried  up  to  the 
throne,  and  laid  at  His  Majesty’s  feet.  The  result  was,  that  since  no  royal  Doctor 
could  give  any  hope  of  imparting  sight  to  His  Excellency,  and  since  the  Foreign 
physician  does  do  so,  and  there  are  many  palpable  proofs  of  his  ability  to  cure  such 
blindness,  it  is  therefore  suitable  that  the  Minister’s  request  should  be  granted.  It 
was  incDcd  a yery  extraordinary  permit.  None  like  it  had  ever  before  been  given 
fiom  the  throne.  That  a Foreigner  should  be  entrusted  with  the  medical  treatment 
of  a Siamese  Minister  of  state,  was  of  itself  a remarkable  innovation  of  old  and  revered 
custom.  But,  for  the  king  to  give  to  such  a Doctor,  license  to  puncture  the  eyes  of 
such  a Dignitary,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  sight,  was  a stretch  of 

confidence  in  European  skill  very  remarkable  in  a monarch  notoriously  incredulous 
of  western  wisdom  and  good  will. 
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At  the  time  appointed  for  the  operation  (a  day  pronounced  to  be  the  most  favor-  j 
able  by  the  royal  astrological  faculty),  many  of  the  royal  physicians  assembled  to 
witness  the  result.  The  subject  nobly  put  aside  all  his  great  dignity  that  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  occasion,  and  laid  himself  down  on  avouch  under  the  hand  of 
the  occulist,  having  previously  pledged  himself  that  he  would  follow  strictly,  both  at 
that  time  and  for  several  successive  days,  whatever  the  operator  might  prescribe  for 
him.  It  was  but  a moment  after  the  introduction  of  the  cataract  needle  behind  the  pupil 
of  the  left  eye,  when  to  the  great  delight  of  the  patient  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
Foreigner  in  whom  lie  was  so  implicitly  confiding  his  eyes  and  his  life;  and  then  the 
royal  physicians  were  called  to  look  at  the  point  of  the  needle  behind  the  pupil,  and 
were  no  less  astonished  than  delighted  at  the  sight.  A minute  report  of  the  operation 
was  prepared  and  carried  up  to  the  throne.  Many  proofs  were  given  the  operator 
indirectly  that  the  king  was  both  highly  pleased  and  surprised  by  the  prospect  of 
the  complete  success  of  the  new  treatment. 

The  wound,  made  by  the  operation,  healed  without  one  untoward  symptom. 
And  it  was  but  a few  days  afterward  when  the  Minister  was  able  to  present  himself 
before  his  Sovereign  with  as  good  and  even  better  sight  than  he  had  been  encouraged 
to  hope  for.  This  simple  operation  became  quite  a plume  in  the  cap  of  the  Foreign 
Physician.  His  fame  being  on  the  lips  of  all  the  king’s  daily  auditors  was  published 
far  and  wide.  It.  was  then  a time  of  great  scarcity  of  Rice,  it  being  three  times  its 
ordinary  price.  The  Minister  who  was  over  all  the  granaries  of  the  land,  showed  his 
gratitude  by  sending  his  physician  Coyan  after  Coyan  of  rice,  the  staff  of  life,  and  he 
caused  the  female  members  of  his  large  family  to  prepare,  as  often  as  twice  a week, 
the  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  in  the  form  of  large  chandeliers,  and  suspend 
them  from  the  ceiling  of  his  dining  room.  This  was  continued  for  more  than  a month 
after  it  became  certain  that  the  appearances  of  a cure  were  not  a delusion. 

IIoW  THE  ROYAL  rilYSICIANS  ARE  TROMOTED. 

Siamese  Doctor  usually  rise  to  their  several  stations  by  regular  succession  from 
the  lowest  places  of  apprentices  and  assistants,  to  that  of  the  first  rank.  The  two  classes 
or  grades  called  Pan  and  mun  are  wholly  constituted  of  young  men,  who  are  at  first 
simply  apprentices,  and  afterwards  become  medical  assistants.  These  are  commonly 
the  sons  or  other  relatives  of  the  Physicians  who  rank  a degree  or  two  or  more 
above  them.  These  sons  are  by  custom  accounted  heirs  of  the  profession  of  their 
fathers.  Though  this  be  not  regarded  as  a caste  which  may  not  inocently  be  violated, 
yet  the  custom  is  so  old  and  revered,  that  it  almost  universally  secures  the  male  issue 
of  .the  royal  physicians  as  successors  of  their  fathers  in  the  king’s  palace.  Ihesc 
sons,  when  they  become  of  suitable  age,  arc  required  by  law  to  spend  a large  portion 
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of  their  time  in  the  king’s  service  as  assistants  of  the  royal  medical  corps,  or  to  supply 
Ij  their  places  by  substitutes.  The  latter  course,  while  it  is  allowable,  is  seldom  followed. 

; Consequently  these  sons  and  relatives  of  the  physicians,  in  the  course  of  a few  years, 
i become  as  expert  apothecaries  as  their  fathers,  and  from  this  stage  they  gradually 
become  familiar  with  the  usual  routine  of  medical  practice,  and  are  promoted  from 
one  grade  to  another  as  places  become  vacated  above  them,  and  that  too  without  any 
particular  regard  to  individual  merit.  • 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  king’s  Medical  college,  and  it  is  the  only  medical 
Institution,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  the  Siamese  have.  In  it  the  medical  apprentices 
and  assistants  have  the  benefit  of  being  under  the  daily  direction  and  teaching  of  a 
large  number  of  the  most  respectable  physicians  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  too,  for  a 
long  time.  But  while  this  is  a fact,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  their  respecta- 
bility has  but  feeble  relations  to,  or  dependence  on  medical  knowledge  and  skill.  But 
a medical  apprentice  or  assistant,  belonging  to  that  far  greater  and  more  influential 
class — The  people’s  Physicians, -has  no  such  respectable  College  for  his  Alma  Mater. 
He  can  enjoy  the  teaching  of  only  one  or  two  old  practitioners,  at  the  most,  and 
these  not  for  a series  of  years,  or  for  many  months  even,  because  not  only  of  the  in- 
stability and  fickleness  of  the  pupil,  but  also  of  the  teacher  and  the  utter  want  of  any 
system  of  instruction  in  the  profession. 

This  mode  of  succeeding  to  office  and  station  in  the  royal  medical  department 
is  common  in  almost  all  classes  of  Siamese  society.  The  sons  of  all  the  grades  of 
public  officers  are  expected  of  course  to  come  up  step  by  step  into  the  places  of  their 
fathers.  Even  the  chiefs  of  the  king’s  goldsmiths,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  joiners, 
elephant-tenders,  horslers  etc.  are  required  by  law  to  have  their  sons,  when  of  age, 
serve  the  king  as  their  assistants  in  their  several  professions,  and  thus  are  they  train- 
ed and  prepared  to  rise  step  by  step  on  the  ladder  of  honor  in  those  professions,  and 
those  only. 

Emoluments  of  the  royal  physicians. 

The  king’s  physicians  are  all  salaried  officers  of  the  crown.  Even  the  youngest 
and  freshest  pupil  or  apprentice  connected  with  the  faculty  has  his  Salary  of  eight  or 

lies  of  the  highest  are  miserably  small,  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  physician  Extraordinary  to  His  Majesty  has  only  two  hundred  and 
foily  ticals,  equal  to  one  hundred  and  four  dollars.  The  two  personages  next  below 
m rank  receive  each  one  hundred  and  sixty  ticals,  equal  to  ninety  six  dollars.  The 
foui  physicians  belonging  to  the  third  grade,  have  each  on  an  average  about  seventy 
two  ticals.  Twenty  seven  persons  connected  with  the  next,  lower  grades  recieve 
an  aggregate  of  thicc  hundred  and  twenty  ticals,  being  an  average  of  twelve  ticals 
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apiece.  And  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  whole  royal  medical  faculty,  comprising  from 
sixty  to  a hundred  individuals,  inclusive  of  all  the  assistants,  depletes  the  royal  trea- 
sary  to  the  amount  of  the  amazing  sum  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  ei^ht 
dollars.  Does  this  statement  appear  to  the  reader  to  be  a hoax  ? It  is  no  such  thin*. 
These  statistics  have  been  made  out  from  a well  authenticated  Siamese  Mss.  seven- 
teen fathoms  in  length,  containing  the  titles  of  all  the  officers  of  government,  together 
with  the  amount  of  the  salary  fixed.for  each.  But  how  is  it,  it  will  be  asked,  that  a 
king  so  wealthy  as  the  king  of  Siam  manifestly  is,  being  at  once  the  husband  of  more 
than  thirty  wives,  and  the  sire  of  at  least  sixty  children,  and  having  in  constant  em- 
ploy not  less  than  twenty  physicians  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  his  family,  can  pay 
them  altogether  only  the  paltry  salary  of  $1168  ? The  writer  is  happy  to  feel  himself 
able  to  answer  this  (question  to  the  lemoval  in  a good  degree,  as  he  thinks,  the  appear- 
ances of  meanness  in  the  king  of  Siam  or  his  government,  which  idea  impresses  all 
foreigners  on  first  hearing  of  these  small  salaries. 

The  customs  regarding  the  salaries  of  the  king’s  officers  had  their  origin  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  when  the  Siamese  government  had  but  very  little  ability  to  pay  her 
servants  compared  with  what  she  now  has,  and  might  then  in  those  days  of  her  infancy 
and  weakness  have  been  justly  accounted  quite  liberal.  His  present  Majesty,  though 
unquestionably  vastly  richer  both  in  himself  and  in  his  government,  and  far  more 
intellectual  than  any  of  his  long  line  of  predecessors,  has  not  thought  it  best  to  change 
this  custom  of  royal  salaries  for  reasons,  it  is  believed,  akin  to  those  which  lead  him 
to  adhere  to  the  old  mode  of  grading  honor  and  rank,  and  of  giving  names  to  those 
places  of  dignity.  These  salaries  he  prefers  to  have  accounted  merely  as  royal  presents, 
arranged  to  suit  the  several  grades  of  rank  among  their  recipients,  allowing  them  time 
and  opportunity  to  seek  much  the  larger  portion  of  their  means  of  support  by  per- 
quisites in  connection  with  their  several  offices.  It  seems  to  be  a matter  of  fact,  that 
the  officers  of  Siamese  government,  generally,  are  among  the  most  affluent  of  all  classes 
of  Siamese  subjects.  While  this  cannot  perhaps  be  affirmed  of  the  royal  physicians 
as  a body,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  some  of  the  chiefs  among  them  become  wealthy, 
and  this  mainly  by  their  medical  practice.  Their  patients  are  almost  alwTays  of  the 
classes  of  princes,  nobles,  and  lords,  persons  generally  able  to  pay  wTell  for  medical 
services.  And  such  is  the  force  of  custom  among  them,  that  they  would  scorn  to 
dismiss  with  but  nigardly  remuneration  the  physicians  whom  the  king  has  very  kindly 
sent  to  their  aid,  and  by  whom  he  has  daily  enquired  for  their  welfare.  These  phy- 
sicians never  make  any  book  charges  for  medicine,  or  medical  attendance,  nor  in  any 
way  intimate  that  they  expect  pay ; but  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a prince  or 
lord,  in  the  joy  of  his  own  restoration  to  health,  to  make  the  physician  who  attended 
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flam  a present  of  from  one  to  two  catties  ( 80  to  160  ticals),  and  sometimes  double 
this  amount.  The  king  himself,  in  consideration  of  the  medical  care  of  his  own  person, 
will  sometimes  make  his  principal  physicians  each  a princely  donation.  Sometimes 
in  his  great  anxiety  for  his  queen,  or  son,  or  daughter,  he  will  place  a large  amount 
of  silver  or  <>-old  in  ba<*s  at  the  head  of  his  beloved  sick  one,  and  promise  it  all  to  the 
physician  who  will  cure  the  disease. 

Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  medical  profession  as  practiced  in  the  palace 
of  the  king  of  Siam  is  not,  as  such,  at  all  lucrative ; but  generally  a very  hard  one  for 
seeking  a livelihood.  It  is  only  a very  few  of  the  upper  ranks  of  it,  who  find  it  profitable. 
Even  with  them,  it  is  a profession  of  the  most  crushing  cares,  which  is  proverbially 
true  of  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  should  therefore  be  sustained  and  cheered  by 
the  richest  remunerations. 

The  people’s  physician,  or  maw  ratsadaw7n. 

That  great  class  of  Siamese  physicians  denominated  Maw  ratsadawn,  whose 
names  are  not  entered  on  the  seventeen  fathom  list  of  salaried  officers,  have  of 
course  no  legallized  rank  or  order.  They  are  honored  only  by  the  people’s  praises 
and  money,  according  to  their  supposed  individual  merit.  But  there  is  a road  open 
for  them  to  preferment  in  the  royal  palace,  and  here  and  there  a man  among  them 
finds  it.  The  king,  hearing  of  the  loud  praises  of  any  one  in  practice  among  the 
people,  sometimes  calls  him  to  take  rank  among  his  own  personal  physicians.  Such 
a physician  when  called,  feels  bound,  out  of  respect  to  the  king,  to  accept  of  the  pre- 
ferment, however  much  his  predelictions  may  be  to  practice  among  the  people,  in  a 
state  of  far  more  of  the  pleasures  of  freedom.  But  such  is  the  natural  thirst  of  Siamese 
physicians  for  human  preferment  (like  nearly  all  their  brethren  of  the  human  race), 
jhat  they  are  full  willing  to  sacrifice  much  personal  ease  and  pleasure,  and  even 
pecuniary  emolument,  for  the  sake  of  being  dubbed  as  officers  belonging  to  the  royal 
medical  faculty. 

How  THE  people’s  PHYSICIANS  ARE  PAID. 

Physicians  not  belonging  to  the  royal  faculty,  are  employed  generally  by  what 
business  men  term,  “ the  job”.  On  condition  that  the  Doctor  cure  the  disease,  the 
patient,  or  his  agent,  or  guardian  promises  to  pay  a stipulated  sum  of  money.  Or  if 
the  disease  be  manifestly  incurable,  a certain  sum  is  promised  on  condition  that  some 
^melioration  and  amendment  be  effected.  In  case  the  Doctor  fails  to  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions of  the  bargain,  lie  of  course  will  get  nothing  for  all  his  trouble  and  expense, 
however  much  they  may  have  been.  But  the  Doctor  has  an  abrupt  way  which  he  is 
at  liberty  to  take,  to  cut  short  his  anticipated  losses,  if  at  any  time  lie  begin  to  despair 
of  curing  his  patient.  lie  may  cease  visiting  him  without  giving  him  or  his  friends 
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the  least  warning  of  it.  Such  eases  are  very  common,  and  the  appropriate  Siamese 
phrase  to  express  it  is,  Maw  nee  k’el  laaoh — the  Doctor  has  fled  from  the  patient. 
A more  frank  and  noble  way  sometimes  taken  is,  for  the  Doctor  to  state  to  the  friends 
of  the  patient,  that  lie  would  prefer  to  give  up  the  case  to  some  other  physician. 
There  is  usually  no  hesitancy  in  releasing  him  from  his  bargain,  because  not  only  th<? 
patient,  but  his  friends  have  always  a desire  to  exchange  a physician,  who  has  lost 
hope  in  the  case  in  hand,  for  one  who  is  ready  to  make  fair  promises  of  a successful 
issue.  Accordingly  the  old  Doctor  retires  and  a new  one  is  speedily  called.  If  on 
hearing  the  symptoms  of  the  patient,  ( but  without  any  conference  with  his  predeces- 
sor ) and  after  scrutinizing  the  case,  he  gives  a favorable  prognosis,  a larger  price  will 
very  likely  be  offered  him  for  a cure.  The  bargain  is  made,  and  the  Doctor  addresses 
himself  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  part  of  it.  After  a few  days,  perhaps,  his  hopes  begin  to 
fail  him.  The  patient  and  his  friends,  becoming  suspicious  of  it,  ply  and  bore  him  with 
tormenting  questions  about  it.  lie  loses  his  patience,  and  with  it  all' hope  of  success, 
and  abandons  the  concern.  Another  Doctor  is  called  whose  praises  are  on  many  lips 
for  having  cured  precisely  such  cases  ( for  there  are  scarcely  never  wanting  some  friends 
who  can  thus  recommend  a favorite  physician  ).  lie  is  quickly  on  hand.  A more 
alluring  silver  prize  is  held  out  to  him.  He  expresses  great  confidence  that  a day  or 
two  will  show  manifest  improvement.  Perhaps  it  turns  out  as  he  had  predicted.  The 
patient  recovers,  and  the  Doctor  obtains  his  prize : or  the  disease  waxes  worse  and 
worse,  and  quickly  another  change  in  the  administration  takes  place — Another  Doctor 
ventures  to  try  his  fortune  in  this  emergency,  hoping  that  perchance  he  may  meet 
with  some  merit  which  has  been  in  reserve  for  him  or  his  patient  for  innumerable 
transmigrations  past,  and  that  will  now  happen  to  meet  him  and  give  him  success. 

Such  is  but  a brief  of  the  changes  and  disappointments  which  commonly  take 
place  in  the  employment  of  Siamese  physicians  in  both  acute  and  chronic  cases  of 
disease  among  the  people.  Sometimes  the  series  of  changes  continue  much  longer  than 
above  indicated,  even  to  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  time,  in  which  case  not  one  of  the 
long  line  of  medical  competitors  can  claim  a penny  for  his  services  excepting  the  last, 
and  he  too  is  obliged  to  share  the  same  fate  if  unsuccessful.  Hence  the  friends  of  such 
persons  as  die  under  the  “job  system”  of  doctoring,  have  always  one  stingy  consolation 
in  the  midst  of  their  mourning,  and  that  is,  the  thought  that  they  will  never  have  any 
doctor’s  bill  to  pay  for  the  deceased ; and  the  Doctors  the  sorry  reflection  that  their 
time  and  talents  have  been  lost,  in  the  case,  by  the  countervailing  influences  of  inevita- 
ble fate,  there  having  been  no  fortunate  concurrence  of  religious  merit  made  in  previ- 
ous states  of  existence,  either  on  the  part  of  their  patient  or  themselves,  with  which 
to  avert  it.  It  is  due  to  a few  of  the  Siamese,  to  state  in  this  connection,  that  they 
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sometimes  evince  lively  gratitude  towards  their  physicians  who  have  done  their  best 
to  cure  them  or  their  friends  but  have  failed,  and  this  is  manifested  by  pleasant  gifts 
made  to  them,  from  time  to  time  while  treating  the  patient,  and  a valuable  donation 
after  his  decease. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  any  “job  of  healing”  is  undertaken  for  a pledge  less  than 
eight  Ticals,  or  more  than  twenty.  The  price  may  run  up  to  ten,  or  even  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  these  sums,  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  hope 
of  effecting  a cure,  as  the  disease  progresses.  The  pledges  given  are  always  verbal : 
but  as  there  is  never  any  want  of  living  witnesses  to  attest  them,  the  successful  Doctor 
can  claim  their  payment  by  law,  and  in  case  of  default  of  money,  goods,  or  chattels, 
he  may  seize  the  person  of  the  patient,  or  his  wife,  or  child,  and  employ  him  or  her 
as  his  servant  in  lieu  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  until  it  be  paid. ' 

Offerings  to  the  Primitive  physician. 

There  is  a certain  custom  or  fee,  which  the  law  allows  a practioner  in  all  cases 
of  successful  treatment  to  demand  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  pledge  above 
spoken  of.  It  is  uniformly  three  and  a half  Ticals,  equal  to  $2T0.  It  is  called  K’wan 
k’ow — k’aya.  The  custom  or  fee  is  divided  into  two  parts  like  its  name.  The 
K’wan  k’ow  consists  of  a proffer  of  ninety  cents  in  silver  made  by  the  patient  or  his 
friends,  which  they  stick  on  a wax  candle,  and  this  made  to  stand  upright  in  a brass 
basin  or  earthen  bowl.  Then  a little  rice,  salt,  pepper,  onions,  plantain  etc.  is  put  into 
the  same  vessel,  and  an  incantory  form  recited  over  it  by  the  Doctor.  Such  is  re- 
garded as  au  offering  to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  Primitive  medical  Teacher,  named 
Komara-p’at,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Boodh,  and  is  thought  to  exert  much  influence 
in  the  spirit-world  over  diseases  among  men,  and  it  is  hoped,  that  by  it  he  may  be  in- 
duced to  aid  his  pupil,  who  is  then  and  there  about  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  the 
case  in  question.  No  Siamese  Doctor  will  ever  enter  upon  the  treatment  of  a patient, 
however  trifling  the  disease,  without  paying  his  respects  in  this  manner  to  the  Father 
ot  Medicine.  He  ever  has  two  leading  motives  for  doing  this — the  one  religious  and 
dutiful,  out  of  regard  to  the  great  Teacher — the  other  pecuniary,  with  a view  to  secure 
the  payment  to  him  for  his  services  the  sum  of  at  least  $2 TO,  which  the  law  will 
oblige  the  patient  or  his  friends  to  pay  him  in  case  of  recovery,  however  quickly  and 
cheaply  the  cure  may  be  performed.  The  second  part  of  the  fee,  termed  K’aya 
(literally  the  price  ol  medicine),  is  two  Ticals,  which  is  the  supposed  legal  cost  of 
the  medicines  that  may  be  given  in  the  treatment  of  the  case,  be  the  same  little  or 
much.  The  law  having  joined  these  two  parts  of  the  custom  together,  they  may  never 
be  put  assunder.  If  the  Doctor  begin  the  treatment  of  any  case  by  invoking  thus  the 
aid  of  his  deceased  leacher,  he  can,  if  successful,  claim  not  onlv  the  ninety  cents  that 
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were  stuck  ou  the  candle,  but  also  the  $l-20  for  medicine:  but  lie  must  wait  for  every 
cent  of  it  until  he  has  performed  the  cure ; the  silver  concerned  in  the  offering,  being 
committed  in  trust  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  to  await  the  trial  of  the  Doctor’s 
ability. 

. Offerings  to  Spirits. 

There  is  still  another  legal  mode  by  which  Siamese  physicians  may  increase  the 
amount  of  their  pay.  It  is  by  resorting  to  what  may  be,  denominated  their  spiritual 
mode  of  treatment.  They  take  advantage  of  the  universal  superstition,  that  the  de- 
parted spirits  of  mankind  have  much  power  to  cause,  as  well  as  cure,  disease  among 
men,  and  that  little  offerings  made  to  them  in  due  form  and  decorum,  will  not  unfre- 
quently  propitiate  their  favor.  The  physician  in  attendance  is  himself  to  be  the  judge 
whether  such  means  are  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; and  for  every 
time  he  is  at  the  trouble  of  making  such  offerings,  he  may  claim  from  his  patient,  if 
successful,  the  sum  of  ninety  cents. 

To  make  such  an  offering,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Doctor  to  mould  little  clay 
images,  sometimes  of  men,  women,  or  children;  sometimes  of  elephants,  horses,  beeves, 
or  swine;  and  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold  coin;  or  form  some  other  symbols  of  earthly 
good,  and  place  them  on  a little  float  or  stand  made  of  banana  stalk  or  leaf.  Inter- 
spersed among  them,  he  puts  a little  rice,  salt,  pepper,  onion,  plantain,  ceri-leaf 
and  betel ; and  lights  up  the  whole  by  means  of  a small  torch  or  candle.  Thus 
arranged,  he  carries  it  into  the  street  or  commons  and  lays  it  down  by  the  way  side ; 
or  he  will  set  it  afloat  on  the  river  or  canal,  leaving  it  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  the 
use  of  such  means  the  Doctor  expresses  a strong  hope,  with  which  the  patient  and 
friends  readily  sympathize,  that  the  spirits  will  be  inclined  to  exert  their  influence  to 
dispell  the  storm  now  beating  fearfully  upon  the  poor  sick  one.  The  name  of  this 
kind  of  offering  is  kraban ; and  the  fee  paid  for  it  is  called  Seea  Kraban. 

Whether  native  doctors  often  attain  to  much  affluence. 

Judging  from  w'hat  has  already  been  said  above,  of  the  small  compensation 
native  physicians  of  the  people  commonly  receive,  one  would  at  once  conclude,  that 
it  can  seldom  if  ever  he  made  a lucrative  profession  to  them.  And  such  is  indeed 
the  almost  universal  experience  of  Siamese  Doctors.  Although  the  city  and  country 
are  full  of  invalids,  who  “ have  spent  all  their  living  upon  physicians  ” yet  it  is  the 
rarest  of  all  events  that  a native  Doctor  is  to  be  found  enriched  by  his  practice.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part  from  the  fact,  that  the  masses  are  exceedingly  indigent, 
and  doctor’s  bills,  however  small  the  amount,  being  often  paid,  soon  reduces  them  to 
extreme  poverty.  And  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  of  that  magnanimity  among  these 
native  physicans,  which  is  often  found  in  the  medical  profession  in  Christain  lands. 
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favoring  the  poor,  and  often  visiting  and  prescribing  for  them  gratuitously,  not  only  in 
public  hospitals,  but  likewise  at  their  own  houses.  Another  reason  for  the  general 
indigence  of  native  physicians  is,  that  the  profession  is  greatly  over  stocked.  About 
every  hundredth  mau  is  a doctor  in  some  one  or  two  blanches  of  the  healing  art. 

How  TO  DISTINGUISH  A SIAMESE  DOCTOR. 

You  may  distinguish  them  as  a class,  not  by  their  saddle  bags  astride  of  galloping 
steeds,  or  in  gigs  rolling  through  the  streets.  O no,— Siamese  physicians  can  make 
no  such  show.  They  are  too  poor  for  it,  even  if  the  customs  of  the  county  would  allow 
of  it.  They  are  a very  simple  lowly  appearing  class  of  people,  going  from  place  to  place 
on  foot,  without  shoes,  hat,  or  umbrella ; wearing  often  only  a p’ anung  and  a whitish 
muslin  sash ; without  a shirt  or  jacket;  hut  sometimes — and  now  more  frequently  than 
formerly — a white  jacket,  or  one  that  had  once  beeu  white,  but  is  at  present  too  dirty 
to  merit  such  au  epithet.  You  will  see  nothing  to  distinguish  a Doctor  from  a common 
person,  but  his  medicine  Box,  wrapped  up  in  a bit  of  figured  muslin,  or  some  silken 
or  woolen  fabric,  holding  a half  bushel,  more  or  less,  of  pills  and  powders,  carried 
under  his  arm,  or  in  his  little  skiff,  or  in  the  arms  of  a single  servant.  A box  of  such 
dimensions,  thus  carefully  infolded  with  cotten,  woolen,  or  silk  fabric,  marks  the  pos- 
sessor as  belonging  to  the  medical  profession ; and  you  need  not  hesitate  to  address 
him  as  such,  and  call  upon  him  for  medical  aid,  if  you  can  trust  his  skill.  You  will 
find  men  of  his  fraternity  almost  as  plentiful  among  the  people  as  subalterns  in  a 
regiment  of  soldiers.  As  the  customs  of  the  country  require  physicians  to  remain 
day  and  night  with  their  patients,  while  suffering  under  grave  diseases,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  attend  upon  many  persons  at  a time  as  a European  physician  does;  and 
this  is  another  reason  why  any  thing  like  affluence  and  wealth  is  so  rare  among  them  ; 
and  this  too  is  the  most  prominent  cause  of  the  large  proportion  of  Doctors  to  the 
people  for  whom  they  prescribe.  It  requires  at  the  least  ten  of  them  to  attend  upon 
as  many  patients  as  an  ordinary  physician  in  the  western  world  would  account  an 
easy  task  for  himself  alone. 

How  THE  NATIVE  DOCTORS  LIVE. 

Usually  it  is  the  highest  ambition  of  a native  physician  to  pursue  but  a few  of  the 
branches  of  the  medical  profession,  and  to  make  money  enough  to  allow  himself  t© 
possess  a house  floored  with  plank,  and  enclosed  with  boards  of  solid  timber  instead 
of  bamboo,  with  a little  yard  or  orchard  attached,  and  some  two  or  three  fruitful  wives 
and  all  together  a growing  family  of  half  brothers  and  sisters.  Polygamy  among  them 
is  accounted  a mark  of  oppulent  distinction,  and  a favor  which  has  decended  to  them 
bv  virtue  of  good  deeds  performed  in  previous  states  of  existence. 
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SIAMESE  PRACTICE  ,0F  MEDICINE. 


It  may  be  truthfully  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  Siamese  practice  of  medicine 
is  enveloped  in  the  deep  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Keen  and  studious 
observation,  which  is  so  indispensable  to  safe  and  successful  practice,  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  the  profession.  What  is  written  in  their  medical  books  of  the  virtues  and 
powers  of  particular  medicines,  is  received  by  native  physicians  as  true  of  course ; and 
their  own  powers  of  observation  are  so  obtuse,  that  however  wide  from  the  truth 
those  descriptions  may  be,  they  would  not  be  likely,  on  a trial  of  their  virtues,  however 
long  continued,  to  detect  their  falsity.  If  any  article  of  their  materia  medic  a do  not 
produce  the  effect  it  was  written  that  it  would,  it  is  attributed,  not  to  the  want  of  that 
power  in  the  medicine,  but  to  some  counteracting  influence  beyond  human  ken  to  forsee 
and  human  power  to  avert.  There  is  a similar  air  of  sanctity  thrown  over  Siamese 
medical  books,  as  there  is  over  their  religious  books ; and  almost  as  soon  would  they 
discredit  the  latter  as  the  former.  Every  medical  writer  professes  to  acquire  his 
knowledge  from  the  original  and  infallible  source — viz  the  Primitive  Teacher.  And 
every  practitioner  professes  to  have  some  extraordinary  gift  of  healing  directly  from 
the  same  fountain  If  he  wrould  gain  the  confidence  of  his  patient,  he  must  put  on 
the  air  of  some  prophetic  wisdom,  and  be  able  to  say,  from  the  most  cursory  obser- 
vation of  the  case,  whether  it  be  wind,  fire,  water,  or  earth  that  is  in  fault,  where 
the  seat  of  the  disease  is,  and  what  medicines  will  certainly  cure  it.  The  following 
case  will  faithfully  illustrate  this. 

Intuitive  discernment  required. 

The  Queen  of  a former  Siamese  king,  once  sent  for  a Foreign  Physician  to  make 
her  a professional  visit.  Her  illustrious  royal  Consort  had  deceased  many  years  be- 
fore, and  she  herself  was  suffering  from  the  usual  infirmities  of  age.  No  sooner  had 
the  Physician  entered  her  audience  hall  at  the  door  opposite  to  the  throne  on  which 
she  was  seated,  than  she  demanded  of  him  a discription  of  her  case,  'while  as  yet  he 
was  at  a long  speaking  distance  from  her,  and  before  he  had  enquired  for  any  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  On  being  informed  by  the  Doctor,  that  he  could  not  give 
the  diagnosis  of  her  complaint  until  he  had  minutely  enquired  into  the  symptoms  of  it, 
she  signified,  but  too  plainly,  that  she  could  place  but  little  confidence  in  his  medical 
abilities,  since  he  appeared  to  fall  so  far  short  of  the  intuitive  discernment  of  her 
own  native  medical  attendants. 
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The  cunning  of  native  physicians. 

It  is  amusing  to  witness  how  many  ways  a Siamese  physician  can  take  to  run 
clear  of  discredit.  No  matter  how  confidently  he  has  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  a disease  and  named  the  remedial  agent,  that  will  cure  it,  no  matter  how 
wide  the  result  may  seem  to  prove  him  to  have  been  incorrect,  he  can  show  his 
patient,  and  all  concerned,  that  the  failure  was  not  at  all  from  the  want  of  an  accurate 
diognosis,  or  other  adequate  medical  knowledge,  but  solely  from  some  extraordinary 
obstacles  that  no  man  could  have  foreseen;  as  for  example,  some  sudden  change  of 
the  internal  wind,  or  some  blast  of  fire,  or  mist  of  darkness  from  earth  or  from 
water,  or  some  angel  or  devil,  that  has  counteracted  his  well  laid  plans.  Deception 
and  craft  would  appear  to  be  their  native  air  and  medium  of  vision.  Every  thing 
seems  to  look  wrong  to  them  unless  it  be  wrapped  up  in  superstition,  which  of  course 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  error.  This  remark  is  as  true  in  relation  to  their  science  of 
medicine  ( if  such  it  can  be  called ),  as  to  their  religion. 

Native  treatment  of  Intermittent  fever. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  in  some  degree  Siamese  medical  imbecility  in 
treating  fevers.  The  late  Prime  Minister  had  been  sick  a long  time  of  Intermittent 
fever,  and  came  near  to  death,  by  what  the  writer  judged  to  be  medical  mal-treatment. 
The  latter  had  visited  him  as  a friend  many  times  in  the  course  of  his  Excellency’s 
illness,  and  had  almost  as  often  begged  for  permission  to  administer  one  kind  of 
medicine  ( quinine ) and  only  a few  does  of  that.  But  he  could  not  obtain  the 
privilege,  as  European  medicines  at  that  time  ( 1S43  ) vrere  by  all  natives  accounted 
too  fearfully  powerful  for  Siamese  constitutions.  The  Minister  had  had  a host  of 
physicians  from  the  late  King,  who  hence  ought  to  have  been  the  best  in  all  the 
kingdom ; but  they  were  at  their  wits  end  to  break  a simple  quotidian  type  of  Inter- 
mittent fever.  They  had  kept  their  patient  eating  and  drinking  native  medicines 
continually,  being  chiefly  decoctions  of  endless  variety  and  enormous  in  quantity.  At 
length  his  extremeties  swelled  intensely  by  dropsical  effusion.  The  royal  physicians 
in  council  agreed  in  opinion  that  it  was  wind,  and  that  the  best  external  treatment 
would  be  to  apply  leaches,  thinking  that  the  lom  ( wind  ) would  escape  by  the  orifices 
of  the  bites  in  connection  with  the  flow  of  blood.  The  bites,  as,  might  have  been 
expected  under  the'circumstances,  became  eventually  painful  ulcers.  Thus  did  the 
physicians  abuse  their  noble  Lord,  until  his  strong  constitutional  stamina  got  the 
upper  hand  of  medicines  that  were  doing  their  utmost  to  break  it  down,  and  gradually 
recovered,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 
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Second  1i. lustration*. 


Talco  another  ease  in  the  person  of  a chief  Priest  of  the  Temple  of  the  Minister 
to  which  allusion  has  above  been  made.  He  was  sick  about  the  same  time  with  the 
Minister,  and  with  the  same  disease.  The  royal  physicians  treated  him  in  a similar 
manner,  and  with  like  results  for  more  than  a month.  His  Foreign  Medical  friend 
visited  him  several  times  in  the  course  of  Ids  illness,  us  he  was  an\>ld  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  and  repeatedly  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  cure  him  with  a few 
doses  of  quinine.  He  had  before  often  heard  this  medicine  highly  extolled,  and 
seemed  to  credit  its  praises,  and  agreed  to  try  it  the  next  day.  The  medicine  was 
accordingly  prepared  for  him,  and  directions  given  how  it  should  be  taken.  After  two 
days,  the  Foreigner  stepped  in  to  see  how  his  clerical  friend  was  getting  on;  and  to  his 
surprise  found  him  no  better.  IIow  is  this  ? exclaimed  lie.  The  patient  frankly  Con- 


fessed that  lie  had  not  taken  the  quinine,  and  that  tor  two  reasons — the  one  because  he 
had  not  yet  obtained  permission  trom  the  king — the  other  because  the  royal  physicians 
were  still  flattering  him  with  the  hope,  that  in  a day  or  two  their  medicines  would 
break  up  his  fever.  The  postponement  was  wholly  to  his  disadvantage.  After  a few 
days  he  sent  for  his  friend,  and  was  ready  to  take  his  medicine,  ns  he  was  satisfied 
jhat  the  king  s physicians  could  not  cure  him,  and  the  king  had  given  permission  tot 
him  to  try  the  Foreigner.  The  result  was  that  the  fevei  stopped  the  first  day  of  his 
taking  the  quinine.  Quickly  was  it  noised  abroad  that  a wonderful  cure  had  been 
performed  on  the  Chief  Priest  by  a Foreign  Doctor,  and  that  the  medicine  he  employed 
was  angelic  in  its  powers.  From  that  day  to  this,  Sulphate  of  Quinine  has  had  a 
great  reputation  among  the  Siamese,  sometimes  commanding  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 
per  ounce. 

Judging  from  what  the  writer  lias  witnessed  of  the  native  medical  treatment  of 
fevers,  and  the  Siamese  medical  books  he  lias  read  on  the  subject,  he  is  constrained 
to  pronounce  the  system  in  the  main  very  pernicious;  and  that  if  Siamese  physicians 
are  as  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  people  in  the  jungles,  where  Intermittent  and 
bilious  Remittent  fevers  rage  one  third  of  the  year,  and  they  pursue  closely  their  book 
system  of  treatment  as  in  the  city,  they  should  be  accounted  great  destroyers  of 
human  life. 


The  domestic  mode  of  treatment. 

But  it  should  be  stated  that  there  is  a simple  domestic  mode  of  treating  fevers 
in  considerable  vogue  among  the  Siamese,  which  is  doubtless  oftentimes  of  much 
service.  It  is  mainly  a water  treatment— with  abundant  diluent  drinks  mildly 
medicated,  and  frequent  bathing  in  tepid  water,  ablutions,  and  fomentations.  A very 
common  mode  of  showering  the  patient,  and  that  often  repeated,  is  for  the  attendunt 
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nurse  to  blow  medicated  water  from  his  month,  which  falls  gently  and  agreeably  upon 
the  sick  as  a kind  of  warm  spray,  and  then  he  is  immediately  wrapped  up  in  a sheet 

and  if  chilly,  in  a blanket. 

This  mode  of  treatment,  the  writer  is  persuaded,  would  be  vastly  more  efficient 
than  it  is,  if  the  sick  and  their  friends  would  have  little  to  do  with  drastic  cathartics, 
which,  but  too  frequently,  they  are  tempted  to  employ  with  diastrous  freedom.  But 
there  is,  he  thinks,  one  fact  in  regard  to  their  cathartics  more  favorable  to  recuperation 
than  many  that  are  employed  in  the  western  world ; and  that  is  this — they  are  nearly 
all  composed  entirely  of  vegetable  substances.  Mineral  medicines  they  use  very  sel- 
dom excepting  Glauber  and  Epsom  salts.  Mercurial  cathartics  the^  never  knew,  until 
the  writer,  “ in  the  heat  of  youthful  blood  ”,  placing  undue  confidence  in  all  that  had 
been  taught  in  the  most  orthodox  medical  schools,  introduced  calomel  in  the  year 
1835,  and  did  much,  he  is  sorry  to  think,  for  a period  of  twelve  years  to  give  it  a 
great  and  good  name.  But  he  has  the  consolation  of  believing  that  native  physicians, 
finding. the  medicine  often  producing  terrible  effects  upon  the  mouth  and  the  consti- 
tution, have  allowed  their  confidence  in  it  to  decline,  so  that  now  it  is  scarcely  ever 
sought  for.  They  never  employ  any  mineral  emitics.  Indeed  emitics  of  all  kinds 
they  stand  in  great  dread  of,  as  their  effects  look  so  much  like  the  terrible  cholera. 

Native  Medical  Recipes. 

They  have  great  confidence  in  medical  recipes  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
copied  from  their  standard  works  on  medicine.  So  much  are  they  in  repute,  that  the 
builders  of  Boodhist  Temples  will  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  engraving  great 
numbers  of  them  on  marble  tablets,  and  have  them  permamently  fixed  in  the  walls  of 
buildings  attached  to  the  Temples,  in  conspicuous  and  convenient  places,  so  that 
whoever  will,  may  freely  copy  them  and  treat  their  diseases  accordingly.  In  doing 
this,  they  conceive  that  they  are  conferring  great  blessings  on  the  poor,  and  will  reap 
a rich  reward  for  it  in  some  future  state  of  transmigration.  The  benevolent  phase  of 
the  idea  is  certainly  good,  however  little  benefit  the  poor  may  realize,  who  follow  the 
prescription.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  incipient  step  towards  the  full  expansion  of  a 
similar,  but  a less  selfish  idea,  which  is  now  seen  developed  in  Christian  lands  in  the 
form  of  Hospital  and  Infirmaries. 

A Recipe  for  fever. 

There^are  doubtless  many  valuable  medicines  in  the  Siamese  Materia  Medica, 
which,  if  called  out  and  used  singly,  or  even  in  couplets,  or  triplets,  with  careful  and 
skillful  discrimination,  would  prove  themselves  worthy  of  praise.  But  it  is  difficult, 
to  see  how  such  medicines  as  compose  the  following  recipe,  said  to  be  compounded 
for,  and  to  be  of  great  utility  in  “morbific  fever”  can  have  any  recuperative  power. 
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except  by  virtue  of  the  water  with  w hioh  they  are  mixed.  “ One  portion  of  rhinosceros 
horn,  one  portion  of  elephant’s  tusk,  one  of  tyger’s,  and  the  same  of  crocodile’s  teeth ; 
one  of  bear’s  teeth,  one  portion  composed  of  three  parts  bones  of  vulture,  raven,  and 
goose ; one  portion  of  bison  and  another  of  stag’s  horn  ; one  portion  of  sandal.  These 
ingredients  to  be  mixed  together  on  a stone  with  pure  water  5 one  half  of  the  mixture 
to  be  swallowed,  the  rest  to  be  rubbed  into  the  body ; after  which  the  fever  will  leave.” 

( Pallegoiz  quoted  by  Bowring ) If  nothing  more  poisonous  and  drastic  than  indicated 
in  this  recipe  were  given  in  cases  of  fever  generally,  there  could  be  no  resonable 
doubt,  that  in  much  the  greater  proportion  of  fever  patients  “ the  fever  would  leave 
them  ” and  recovery  succeed. 

A recipk  for  Small-pox. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a recipe  for  the  worst  type  of  small-pox,  taken  by 
the  writer  from  a Siamese  Mss.  of  the  highest  authority.  It  contains  twenty  eight 
ingredients  to  wit; — One  portion  of  conch  shell;  two  kinds  of  aperient  fruit,  one 
portion  of  each ; one  portion  of  asafoetida ; one  of  borax ; one  of  ginger ; nine  kinds 
of  pepper,  including  the  hottest  spices,  a portion  of  each ; four  kinds  of  cooling  roots, 
a portion  of  each ; two  kinds  of  sour  leaves  one  portion  of  each  ; one  of  an  astringent 
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root ; four  kinds  of  drastic  cathartics,  including  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  Croton 
plant,  one  portion  of  each ; one  of  rhubarb,  and  one  portion  of  Epsom  salts.  “ Boil 
in  three  measures  of  water  until  it  be  diminished  to  one  measure  of  the  decoction. 
Then  squeeze  out  the  oily  parts  of  it,  dry  and  pulverize.  A woman  may  take  one 
salung’s  weight  of  it.  A child  may  take  a fuang’s  weight.  It  will  purge  off  every 
thing  in  the  bowels.”  Such  a powerful  cathartic,  it  should  seem,  would  certainly  do 
great  mischief  in  confluent  small-pox,  and  there  appears  to  be  abundant  evidence  that 
such  is  the  fact. 

Recipe  for  snake  bites. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  medical  recipes  taken  from  a Siamese  Mss.  on 
the  treatment  of  snake  bites.  The  author  states  it  as  being  an  important  fact  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  forming  a diagnosis,  that  a bite  of  a venomous  serpent,  and 
indeed  any  other  wound  or  sore  on  the  left  side  of  a female  and  right  side  of  a male, 
are  unfavorable  to  a cure,  and  that  the  reverse  is  favorable : and  furthermore  that  there 
is  a difference  in  the  curative  capabilities  of  all  wounds  according  to  the  day  ol  the 
week  on  which  they  were  inflicted,  as  there  is  also  in  the  time  of  the  day — the  morning 
being  much  more  favorable  than  the  evening. 

One  of  the  prescriptions  comprises  nineteen  ingredients,  among  which  is  a portion 
of  the  jaw  of  a wild  hog,  one  of  a tame  hog,  and  one  of  a goat;  a portion  of  goose 
bone,  and  one  of  peacock ; a portion  of  the  tail  of  a fish,  and  one  of  the  head  of  a 
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venomous  snake.  These  being  duly  compounded  &nd  mixed,  fuim  an  excellent  recipe 
I for  use  in  all  cases  when  the  venom  lias  produced  Tetanus  or  Lockjaw. 

Another  prescription  is  called  a general  sternutatory  to  be  blown  into  the  nose  in 
cases  of  a venomous  bite  or  other  poisoned  wounds.  It  comprises  seventeen  ingredients, 
as  wood,  bark,  nutmeg,  camphor,  flowers, — the  bile  of  four  kinds  of  venomous  snakes 
and  of  a wild  hog.  This,  it  is  said,  may  be  used  with  much  utility  also  by  women 
who  cannot  lie  by  the  fire  after  child-birth,  and  in  cases  of  Epilepsy  and  Asthma. 

Another  recipe  is  a compound  to  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  being  briefly  as  follows. 
The  bile  of  two  kinds  of  buffaloes,  of  two  kinds  of  hogs,  of  a goat,  of  a sheep,  of  a 
fresh  water  alligator,  of  a large  tortoise,  of  a salt  water  alligator,  of  a sword  fish,  of  a 
shark,  and  of  thirty  kinds  of  snakes-^-So  much  for  the  bilious  part  of  it.  Then  there 
is  to  be  added  four  kinds  of  stone,  alum,  and  ratsbane  ; five  kinds  of  iron,  five  kinds  of 
bulbous  roots,  and  borax;  seven  kinds  of  flowers  and  fruit;  seventeen  kinds  of  leaves  ; 
a little  gum  and  rezin ; seven  kinds  of  medicated  water  etc.  etc.;  being  in  all  one 
hundred  and  seventy  four  different  ingredients.  These  being  all  intimately  mixed,  are 
to  be  divided  into  three  doses.  Its  name  is  a large  and  excellent  remedy  for  the  bites 
of  all  kinds  of  venomous  snakes.  Surely  such  a prescription  needs  no  comment. 

Auother  is  a snuff  made  of  five  kinds  of  lotus  flowers,  calculi  taken  from  the  livers 
of  cattle,  many  kinds  of  animal  teeth,  several  kinds  of  roots,  two  kinds  of  ratsbane, 
being  twenty  nine  ingredients  in  all.  When  well  mixed,  rehearse  over  it  some  form 
of  incantation  thirty  seven  times.  Then  add  twenty  two  other  ingredients  of  eq  lal 
parts.  This  is  said  to  heal  all  kinds  of  poisoned  wounds. 

Then  follows  a recipe  for  an  external  application  in  the  form  of  a paste  or 
poultice,  consisting  of  the  eyes  of  vultures,  crows,  and  cats;  and  three  kinds  of  animal 
deposition  found  on  trees.  These,  having  been  intimately  united,  then  take  nine  wax 
candles,  and  place  them  on  as  many  floats  made  of  plaintain  stalk  or  leaf,  each  or- 
namented with  flowers.  Then  the  Doctor  is  to  take  nine  salungs  ( each  equal  to  fifteen 
cents),  nine  handsful  of  rice,  nine  ccri  leaves,  and  nine  betel  nuts,  and  make  an 
offering  of  them  one  on  ea,ch  float  or  altar  to  the  Teacher  of  Medicine.  Then  he  is  to 
take  the  residue,  rub  together,  dry  in  the  sun,  and  make  into  slugs.  Then  gild  the 
slugs  and  rub  them  up  in  a little  water,  and  apply  to  the  wound. 

Following  the  above  is  a direction  for  an  enchantment  with  the  view  to  call  the 
snake  to  suck  out  the  poison  of  the  wound  which  it  has  inflicted ; viz — Take  proof 
spirits  three  bottles.  Let  the  Doctor,  officiating,  repeat  the  form  of  the  incantation. 
J hen  let  him  drink  of  one  of  the  bottles  of  spirits  and  enchant  over  it.  If  the  snake  do 
not  come,  let  lnm  take  a second  bottle  and  proceed  in  the  same  way.  If  on  drinking 
of  the  third  bottle  with  an  enchantment  the  snake  do  not  come,  the  patient  must  die. 
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In  case  the  snake  come,  let  the  Doctor  take  three  cowries  in  his  hand,  and  then 
rehearse  one  form  of  enchantment,  and  then  another  seven  times  repeated  for  the 
purpose  of  charming  the  snake  to  come  to  the  left  side  of  the  Doctor;  for  if  he  come 
to  the  right  side  a contention  will  ensue.  Then  let  the  Doctor  brush  off  the  poison 
from  the  wound  with  a handful  of  Meyom  leaves  seven  times,  when  the  form  of 
incantation  must  be  rehearsed  over  the  three  bottles.  Then  if  the  patient  can  eat 
betel  he  will  get  well. 

Following  the  above,  are  directions  for  performing  incantations  with  the  view  to 
close  the  mouths  of  serpents,  which,  to  become  effectual,  must  be  repeated  three  times. 

SIAMESE  OBSTETRICS. 

Superstition  has  invested  the  whole  subject  of  native  Midwifery  with  the  most 
silly  and  ridiculous  notions,  and  some  very  pernicious  and  cruel.  In  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  Boodhism,  the  Siamese  believe  that  there  never  has  been  any  new 
creation's  of  animal  or  intelligent  beings;  and  hence  that,. all  living  creatures  that  ever 
have  been,  or  ever  will  be  born,  are  simply  and  only  transmigrations  from  previous 
states  of  existence, — that  all  mere  animal  beings  have  once  been  in  a higher  state  in 
some  previous  life,  in  the  form  of  men  or  women  on  earth,  or  as  angels  in  heaven  or 
devils  in  hell,  and  that  mankind  have  all  transmigrated  to  their  present  state  either 
from  some  of  the  many  heavenly  worlds,  or  from  some  of  the  many  infernal  abodes. 

The  native  books  on  Midwifery  make  an  earnest  business  of  teaching  parents  how 
they  may  know  whence  their  new  born  infants  have  come,  and  soberly  state  certain 
signs  by  which  they  may  know  whether  their  expected  child  is  to  be  a son  or 
daughter. 

Their  books  say,  that  there  is  great  choice  to  be  had  between  the  different  days 
of  the  week  on  which  a child  shall  be  born — Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  being 
regarded  as  more  favorable  than  any  other  day,  for  the  developement  of  vigorous 
constitutions  and  bright  intellects.  Children  born  on  Sundays  are  thought  to  be 
peculiary  liable  to  be  careless  and  reckless  all  their  days. 

Besides  these  days  of  every  week,  they  pay  much  regard  to  other  days,  months, 
and  years,  which  their  astrological  books  show  to  be  the  most  auspicious  for  the  birth 
of  children. 

There  arc  a thousand  other  superstitions  observances  connected  with  this  subject 
which  tend  greatly  to  enslave  and  dwarf  the  mind  of  the  mother.  Happy  should 
Christum  mothers  be,  that  they  have  not  been  brought  up  under  such  chains  of  ignor- 
ance and  consequent  misery. 
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Those  who  practice  obstetrics  as  a profession,  are  almost  always  elderly  women. 
Male  physicians  are  not  often  called  in  attendance,  excepting  in  cases  supposed  to 
require  some  extraordinary  medical  knowledge  and  skill.  Native  midwives  always 
endeavor  to  do  much  to  aid  natural  labor  by  means  of  domestic  medicines  used  both 
internally  and  externally,  shampooing  and  other  manipulations.  It  would  seem  certaiu 
that  they  do  much  positive  mischief  by  deranging  natural  labor.  Nevertheless  facts 
seem  to  prove  that  parturition  is  both  shorter  and  easier  to  Siamese  mothers  than  is 
usual  to  Europeans  and  Americans.  Certainly  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  good 
treatment,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  animal  in  their  natures,  and  con- 
sequently share  with  the  animal  creation  more  liberally  than  the  latter,  in  the  animal 
immunities  of  parturition. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  these  poor  deluded  mothers,  if  they  would  allow  their 
animal  simplicity  to  govern  them  more  than  they  do  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
their  children.  Just  at  this  point^commences  their  most  unnatural,  cruel,  and  des- 
tructive custom  of  having  the  mother  lie  by  a hot  fire  from  the  time  the  child  is  born 
constantly  for  a period  varying  from  five  to  thirty  clays.  Whence  the  custom  arose 
none  of  their  most  learned  doctors  of  medicine,  or  divinity,  or  letters  seem  able  to  say. 
One,  looking  upon  it  from  a European  stand  point,  is  impelled  to  think,  that  it  must 
have  had  more  of  an  oracular  origin  than  the  heads  of  mere  natural  men  and  women,— 
that  simple  nature  could  never  have  invented  such  a system  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  nature.  And  yet  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  Budhistical  or  Braminical 
instruction  sanctioning  it,  nor  legend  of  angel,  or  saint,  or  devil  to  give  it  popularity. 
It  seems  to  be  a custom  almost  universal,  not  only  among  the  Siamese,  but  also  among 
the  Laos,  Peguans,  Burmans,  and  even  Malays  and  Chinese  who  have  become  subjects 
of  Siam. 

In  times  of  great  civil  commotion,  the  custom  is  sometimes  dispensed  with  ; — as 
for  example  A.  D.  1759  when  the  old  city  was  sacked  by  the  Burman  Army,  and 
the  people  fled  in  great  consternation,  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  lying  by  a fire 
was  very  little  practiced  from  fear  of  the  enemy ; and  that  no  damages  whatever  were 
noticed  as  accruing  to  those  mothers  or  children. 

But  such  instances  are  not  admitted  as  any  good  argument  for  the  entire  suspen- 
sion of  the  custom,  because,  forsooth  the  angels  granted  those  mothers  a special 
dispensation  of  mercy  and  privilege  on  account  of  their  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
like  favors  cannot  safely  be  relied  upon  in  a state  of  peace.  And  there  are  always  a few 
mothers  here  and  there  among  the  native  population,  who  cannot  lie  by  the  fire,  and 
a very  few,  perhaps,  who  are  determined  they  will  not,  whom  all  observe  to  have  a 
much  easier  and  happier  time  of  it  than  others ; and  yet,  strange  to  say,  Buch  ease# 
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have  no  power  to  prove  to  the  people  in  general,  that  this  course  is  the  best  one. 
European  and  American  ladies,  who  give  birth  to  children  in  Siam,  can,  they  think,  far 
better  dispense  with  the  fire  than  employ  it,  because  their  own  mothers,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  never  been  in  the  practice  of  the  custom,  and  consequently  their 
contentions  do  not  at  all  require  it.  Hence  examples  like  these,  ever  so  much 
multiplied,  fall  powerless  before  this  omnipotent  T’&mneam  or  custom. 

Now  it  seems  quite  appropriate  that  such  a monstrous  custom  as  this  among  the 
Siamese,  should  be  drawn  out,  and  exposed  to  the  Christian  world  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bangkok  Calendar,  ior  the  purpose,  not  ot  ridiculing  these  unhappy  native  mothers, 
hut  with  the  \icw  to  excite  < hristians  to  tender  sympathy  for  them,  and  to  believing 
and  importunate  prayer  to  Almighty  God  our  common  Redeemer,  that  he  will  quickly 
give  the  blessed  gospel  universal  power  over  these  regions  of  Siam  and  all  her  tributary 
States,  that  are  now  “ filled  with  the  habitations  of  cruelty,”  -whose  tyranny  operates 
particularly  against  the  welfare  of  mothers  and  tlieir  infant  children. 

1 he  custom  of  Lying  uy  a fire,  is  as  follows.  The  mother,  if  it  be  her 
first  confinement,  is  doomed  to  lie  thirty  days  within  four  feet  of  a fire,  always  uncom- 
fortably warm,  and  much  of  the  time  Hot,  on  a bare  bench,  without  a matress,  or  the 
least  thing  to  soften  the  hard  plank ; and  this  she  must  continue  night  and  day,  with 
but  slight  intermissions,  during  all  those  long  and  tedious  days  and  nights.  During 
all  this  time  she  has  usually  nothing  but  a narrow  cotton  cloth  about  her  hips  to  shield 
her  from  the  fire.  You  may  see  her  turning  from  side  to  side  with  the  view,  not  only 
of  seeking  rest,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  thoroughly  all  parts  of  her  body, 
and  more  particularly  her  abdomen  to  that  drying  process,  so  that  the  uterus  shall  be 
forced  to  shrink  up  quickly  to  its  normal  dimensions,  and  the  sanguineous  streams, 
which  had  been  diverted  to  support  the  child  before  birth,  shall,  by  fire,  be  driven  back- 
ward to  their  more  usual  limitations,  all  which  is  regarded  as  a sine  qua  non  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a sound  constitution  and  good  health  in  the  future. 

Now'  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  climate  of  all  these  regions  where  this 
custom  reigns,  is  not  cold  nor  even  cool,  where  fire  might  sometimes  be  comfortable  to 
persons  in  such  circumstances ; but  that  it  is  a hot  clime  where  fire  is  generally  any 
thing  but  pleasant  to  a well  person,  and  much  more  so  to  one  who  has  been  weakened 
by  travailing  agony.  And  it  should  be  remembered  too,  that  these  mothers  have 
to  lie  by  a fire  usually  in  a small  room,  without  any  thing  like  a chimney  to 
convey  off  the  smoke  of  the  burning  wmod;  consequently  it  becomes,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a smoke  room,  so  that  the  eyes  of  the  poor  woman  has  to  undergo  a 
severe  discipline  in  order  to  become  accustomed  to  tolerate  the  smoke,  as  her  body 
does  the  fire. 
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The  fire-place  Is  simply  and  only  a flat  box  about  four  feet  long  by  three  wide, 
and  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  filled  with  clay.  On  the  top  of  this  earth  the  fire  is 
made  with  wood  and  kept  continually  burning  and  smoking.  The  bench  on  which  the 
woman  lies,  is  of  the  same  height  of  the  fire  place,  and  is  brought  quite  into  contact 

with  it. 

But  it  must  be  stated  as  a mollifying  consideration,  that  a woman  in  confinement 
for  her  second  child  may,  according  to  the  oracles  of  this  custom,  safely  curtail  the 
period  of  lying  by  the  fire  to  twenty  five  days;  and  with  her  third  child  to  twenty 
days;  with  her  fourth  to  fifteen  days;  and  in  about  the  same  ratio  diminishing  the 
time  till,  with  her  seventh  child,  she  may  dispense  with  the  fire  altogether  without 
harm. 

The  Siamese  theory  in  regard  to  the  part,  which  external  and  internal  fire  plays 
in  the  functions  of  life  and  health,  is  made  to  work  powerfully  in  these  circumstances. 
It  teaches  that  there  is,  at  such  times,  a diminution  of  heat  in  the  body,  and  consequent 
liability  to  stagnation  of  the  blood,  which  if  not  guarded  against  by  fire,  will  leave  the 
uterus  flabby  and  enlarged,  bad  humors  iu  the  circulation,  a consequent  weak  state  of 
the  stomach,  resulting  in  the  secretion  of  too  little  milk,  and  that  of  a bad  quality  for 
the  child,  all  of  which  will  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  a host  of  other  fearful  maladies 
to  both  mother  and  child. 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that  these  last  sequences,  which  are  guarded  against 
at  so  much  expense  of  ease  and  comfort  by  the  custom,  are  positively  and  directly 
brought  about  by  following  it.  The  mothers  have  but  little  milk  for  there  babes 
during  the  month,  and  that  of  a poor  qualtity.  Consequently  the  attendant  nurses 
have  to  feed  them  from  the  hour  of  their  birth  with  honey,  rice-water,  and  the  pulp 
of  soft  bananas.  This  is  their  almost  entire  living  for  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
and  a large  portion  of  it  during  the  first  month. 

As  intimated  above,  there  are  a few  delicate  females  among  the  Siamese  who  can- 
not endure  the  usual  treatment  during  confinement,  and  arc  compelled,  against  all  their 
superstitious  fears  of  the  consequences,  and  all  the  importunities  of  their  friends  to 
say  positively  that  they  cannot  and  will  not  endure  it.  For  such,  some  other  course 
has  to  be  taken  by  the  use  of  peculiar  medicines,  as  their  physicians  tell  them,  which 
will  irj  a measure  ward  of  the  evils  that  would  otherwise  come  upon  them  from  the 
want  of  the  fire.  The  following  case  will  illustrate  this  as  well  as'  many  collateral 
circumstances  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Calendar. 

The  mother  of  the  first  child  which  llis  Majesty  the  major  king  had  born  to 
him  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  was  such  a case.  She  had  given  successful  birth 
to  a princess,  and  had,  according  to  universal  custom,  laid  herself  down  o*  a hard  bench 
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by  the  side  of  a hot  fire  to  dry  herself  to  firmness  of  muscle  and  perfect  restoration. 
But  the  fire  and  smolce,  and  closeness  of  the  room,  and  other  like  abominable  treat- 
ment, threw  her  into  a fever  with  which  she  was  quite  distracted.  The  king  at  once 
dispatched  a messenger  for  the  writer  to  hasten  to  the  bed,  or  rather  to  the  fire  of  the 
suffering  mother.  He,  living  about  half  of  a mile  distant,  was  quick  to  obey  the 
royal  summons.  A royal  conductor,  and  the  chief  Physician,  together  with  others  of 
the  royal  medical  faculty  were  ready  at  the  gate  to  escort  him  to  the  place,  which 
was  a snug  little  brick  house  of  her  own,  situated  deep  in  the  midst  of  a walled  city  of 
like  dwellings,  constituting  the  royal  harem.  lie  found  the  miserable  sufferer  in  a little 
room  still  lying  by  the  fire;  the  window  shutters  all  closed,  and  consequently  the 
place  was  quite  dark  even  in  the  day  time.  Though  suffering  terribly  with  the  heat, 
and  smoke,  and  want  of  air,  no  one  dared  to  remove  the  fire,  or  open  the  shutters 
lest  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  Having  given  briefly  and  decidedly  his 
opinion  of  the  case,  and  what  must  be  done  to  save  the  woman,  a report  of  the  same 
was  with  the  utmost  dispatch  carried  to  the  king,  who  was  in  his  palace  a few  rods 
distant.  It  was  but  a fesv  minutes  when  a note  from  the  king  addressed  to  the  writer 
stated  briefly,  in  His  Majesty’s  own  peculiar  English,  that  he  gave  him  perfect  liberty 
to  treat  his  beloved  Consort  as  he  should  think  proper.  "Whereupon  he  immediately 
ordered  all  the  fire  to  be  removed  from  the  room,  the  window  shutters  all  to  be  flung 
open,  and  the  lady  to  be  laid  on  a comfortable  matress,  her  person  lightly  covered, 
together  with  cool  water  to  quench  her  thirst,  cold  water  to  her  head,  and  tepid 
sponging  of  her  person.  The  medicines  he  administered  were  exclusively  homeopathic. 
There  Avas  an  immediate  improvement,  as  Avas  naturally  to  have  been  expected,  of  all 
the  symptoms,  and  this  became  more  and  more  striking  every  hour,  until  it  was  quite 
certain  to  the  king  and  to  all  the  friends  of  the  royal  lady,  that  a very  pleasant  way 
had  been  discovered  by  Avhich  she  might  be  exempted  from  the  miseries  of  lying  by 
the  fire  yet  twenty  five  days,  and  that  too  Avitli  the  cheering  hope  of  escaping  the 
frightful  sequences  of  the  disuse  of  fire.  These,  tyrannical  custom  ever  brandishes  over 
the  heads  of  all  the  daughters  of  this  eastern  Avorld,  compelling  them  to  fc»r  their 
power  as  they  would  the  opening  of  their  citadel  of  life  to  the  evil  one  himself. 

The  following  night  the  writer  ( in  company  Avith  a fellow  countryman,  a medical 
man  ) spent  in  attendance  on  the  lady,  together  with  several  of  the  royal  physicians, 
11.  E.  H.  Kroma  L66ang  Wongsd  being  the  chief.  IJp  to  that  time  it  had  been  an 
unprecedented  event  for  any  man  of  the  great  western  world  to  enter  the  royal  harem. 
But  that  a Foreign  physician  should  ever  spend  a night  there,  in  attendance  upon  a 
lady-Consort  of  the  king  of  Siam,  Avas  a thing  too  monstrous,  in  the  Siamese  mind, 
even  to  have  been  dreamed  of  in  the  preceding  reign.  And  it  seemed  then  so  irregular 
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t©  the  vast  majority  of  beholders,  that  His  Majesty,  for  their  sakes,  judged  it  prudent 
to  have  the  Foreign  Physicians  escorted,  and  continually  attended  and  guarded  bv 
his  most  honored  and  trust  worthy  servants. 

The  writer  was  in  attendance  on  the  royal  Consort  the  better  part  of  two  days 
and  one  ni°ht,  with  occasional  visits  to  the  5th  day,  when  he  was  able  to  pronounce 
his  patient  quite  well.  So  much  was  his  Majesty  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  new 
treatment,  that  on  the  6th  day  he  sent  to  the  writer  a purse  of  two  hundred  Ticals, 
and  to  his  medical  countryman  who  was  his  watching  companion  with  the  lady 
one  night,  forty  ticals.  And  that  was  not  all  the  gratitude  His  Majesty  evinced.  Be- 
coming aware  of  the  fact  that  the  writer  was  greatly  in  need  of  a more  eligible  situa- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a Mission  station  than  the  very  cramped  one  in  which 
his  mission  had  long  been  shut  up,  and  for  which  they  had  paid  a very  high  rent,  he 
promptly  granted  him  the  privilege  of  renting  on  moderate  terras,  a large  and  most 
advantageous  site  immediately  adjourning  the  palace  of  H.  R.  Highness  Kroma  Looang 
TVongsa,  which  had  but  a few  days  before  been  swept  by  fire  of  more  than  twenty  native 
houses.  And  so  thoughtful  has  His  Majesty  been  of  that,  and  other  little  services, 
which  the  writer  has  performed  for  him  from  time  to  time  since,  that  he,  in  concert 
with  the  Prince  his  half  brother  above  named,  whom  he  had  made  proprietor  of  the 
place,  has  refused  for  many  years  to  take  a cent  of  the  320  Ticals  per  annum,  which 
the  mission  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  land  rent  of  their  beautiful  place. 

Now  it  would  be  reasonable  for  all  readers  of  the  above  happy  innovation  of 
the  cruel  custom  of  Lying  by  the  fire  to  conclude  that  such  a striking  case  of 
successful  treatment  of  confinement,  without  the  distressing  accompaniment  of  fire, 
would  have  been  the  beginning  of  a great  and  good  reformation  in  Siamese  obstetrics, 
not  only  in  the  royal  palace,  but  also  out  of  it  in  all  directions  whither  the  report  of 
it  was  carried.  But  the  writer  is  very  sorry  that  he  cannot  report  any  such  happy 
result ; and  he  is  not  aware  that  any  one  of  the  sixty  eight  or  seventy  cases  of  con- 
finement, which  have  occurred  in  the  royal  palace  among  the  wives  of  His  Majesty 
the  major  king  since  that  first  case  above  reported,  has  dispensed  in  any  degree 
whatever  with  the  customary  seasoning  process  of  lying  by  a fire.  In  this  remark  is 
included  Her  late  ladyship,  who  was  so  happily  carried  through  her  first  confinement 
as  above  discribed,  who  died  of  uterine  hemorrhage  Nov.  6th  1861  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  her  5th  child.  Now  such  is  the  power  of  superstition  over  the  Siamese 
mind,  that  the  -writer  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn,  that  her  death  is  being 
accounted  as  one  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  uot  lying  by  the  fire  in  her  first 
confinement. 


It  should  in  this  connection  bo  stated,  that  the  king  himself  professes  to  have 
no  confidence  in  the  utility  of  the  custom  of  lyino  by  the  fire,  and  has  given  the 
writer  to  understand  that  he  thinks  the  European  treatment  of  women  in  confinement 
much  preferable  to  the  Siamese  mode.  But  such  is  the  power  of  the  native  super- 
stition concerning  it,  and  such  the  miserable  forbodings  of  the  royal  mothers  and 
their  parents  and  all  their  other  relatives  when  the  great  prophylactic  agent  fire  is  not 
used  according  to  custom,  that  he  prefers  to  let  them  take  their  own  chosen  way.  In 
a word,  the  custom  is  too  strong  for  the  absolute  monarch  of  Siam  to  insist  upon  its 
being  changed  according  to  his  own  better  judgment,  even  in  his  own  royal  family. 

The  writer,  from  long  observation  of  the  working  of  this  treatment  of  Siamese 
mothers  and  their  infant  children,  is  fully  persuaded,  that  it  is  a tremendous  evil  upon 
the  Siamese  race,  a prolific  cause  of  dyspepsia,  dropsy,  barrenness  and  consumption  of 
the  bowels  and  the  lungs  in  the  mother,  and  of  convulsions,  diarrhea,  dysentery, 
cholera-in fantuni,  and  hydrochepalus  in  their  offspring.  In  short  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  it  opens  floodgates  of  disease,  impotency,  and  constitutional  weak- 
ness, which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  prevents  their  increase  as  a people,  and 
crushes  them  down  to  inferior  grades  of  physical  and  mental  stamina. 

SIAMESE  IGNORANCE  OF  ANATOMY. 

The  most  learned  among  the  native  physicians  have  the  least  possible  knowledge 
of  human  anatomy.  They  have  some  vague  notions  of  a few  of  the  bones ; but  no  idea 
of  their  number.  As  tp  distinct  muscles  of  the  human  body  they  know  absolutely 
nothing,  regarding  them  all  as  an  indistinguishable  mass  of  flesh.  With  a few  of  the 
more  superficial  tendons  they  are  of  course  somewhat  acquainted,  and  can  call  them 
by  appropriate  names.  But  of  the  nerves  they  are  the  most  profoundly  ignorant,  and 
hence  there  is  no  word,  or  set  of  words  in  the  Siamese  language  bv  which  to  designate 
any  one  of  them.  They  cannot  avoid  seeing  some  of  the  most  superficial  veins,  and 
knowing  that  they  contain  blood,  but  whether  it  flow  within  outwardly  or  the  reverse 
they  seem  not  to  have  had  a thought  about  it,  only  so  far  as  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  runs  in  all  directions. 

Concerning  the  arterial  circulation  they  have  the  most  ludicrous  notions,  suppo- 
sing the  pulse,  wherever  felt,  to  be  a conductor  of  wind.  The  writer  “once  on  a time,” 
being  in  company  with  a chief  physician  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  withal  a Prince,  in 
endeavoring  t©  convey  some  correct  ideas  of  the  circulation  of  blood,  put  a finger  on 
his  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  asked  him  the  question,— what  is  it  that  bounds  there  under 
the  finger?  Tie  promptly  replied,  pen  lorn— it  is  wind.  And  whenever  the  writer 
has  endeavord  to  explain  to  the  nath  e physicians  what  disastrous  effects  the  least 
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volume  of  wind  would  produce  if  injected  into  the  arteries,  they  have  invariably 
stared  at  him  with  the  blankest  incredulity. 

So  confused  arc  the  notions  of  the  native  doctors,  concerning  the  organs  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  that  they  call  the  two  divisions  by  one  common  name,  meaning 
bowels; — e.  g.  tubercles  of  the  lungs  they  denominate  fed  nci  t’awng — ulcers  in  the 
bowels.  They  suppose  that  the  two  passage  to  the  lungs  and  the  stomach  are  one 
and  the  same,  and  that  the  heart  can  be  reached  directly  via  the  esophagus.  It  was 
only  a few  -weeks  since,  when  the  writer  was  called  to  give  his  opinion  of  a case  of 
palpitation,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  highest  princes  of  the  kingdom.  So’me  eight 
or  ten  royal  physicians  -were  in  attendance.  They  had  been  treating  the  prince  on 
the  supposition,  that  there  was  a direct  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  heart,  and  had 
administered  cathartics  and  other  medicines  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  wind, 
which,  they  said,  was  pent  up  in  the  heart,  causing  all  the  trouble.  It  was  an  idea 
entirely  new  to  them  and  almost  incredible,  that  there  was  no  road  from  the  mouth 
to  the  heart  except  by  the  circuitous  one  of  the  sanguinary  circulation,  or  by  the  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  the  nervous  system ; but  the  latter,  after  all  the  explanation  that 
could  be  given,  remained  as  vague  in  their  minds  as  the  idea  of  colours  to  men  born 
blind.  The  liver  is  regarded  as  having  so  slight  a fastening,  as  to  be  liable  to  get  out 
of  its  place,  sinking  down  among  the  intestines,  and  producing  very  grave  complaints 
by  its  erratic  wanderings. 



SIAMESE  SURGERY. 

In  such  deep  ignorance  of  the  human  frame  as  above  described,  it  were  preposter- 
ous to  look  for  much  of  any  thing,  that  would  deserve  the  name  of  practical  surgery. 
Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a man  among  the  Siamese  doctors  who  ever  ventures  to  try 
his  hand  at  surgery,  excepting  very  rarely  in  cases  of  minor  operations,  requiring  the 
use  of  no  surgical  instrument.  They  dare  not  open  a boil  with  a lancet  or  even  a 
needle.  The  tedious  mode  of  opening  with  caustics  or  with  the  actual  cautery  by 
fire  is  sometimes  adopted  by  them.  The  caustic  and  poultice  operation  is  so  slow 
for  some  abscesses,  that  it  is  a common  thing  to  see,  what  was  at  first  a small  fluctuat- 
ing tumor,  become  an  immense  abscess  involving  the  whole  system  in  disease,  which 
one  slight  plunge  of  the  lancet  would  have  prevented.  The  writer  has  seen  many  a 
living  scalp  on  the  heads  of  native  children  become  one  entire  bag  of  pus,  presenting 
the  most  unsightly  and  horrid  appearance  imaginable,  and  all  for  the  want  of  timely 
lancing  a little  tumor.  Since  the  Siamese  doctors  have  witnessed  European  surgery, 
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arid  noted  the  happy  results  of  it,  here  and  there  one  may  now  be  found,  who  dares 
venture  to  open  an  abscess  with  a lancet.  And  the  people  have  become  so  well 
satisfied  of  the  utility  of  such  minor  operations,  that  many  now  apply  to  a Foreign 
surgeon  to  perform  them. 

There  are  a few  Indo  Portuguese,  natives  of  Siam,  whom  all  the  Siamese,  from  the 
king  down,  regard  as  the  only  proper  surgeons  of  the  country.  But  even  these  dare 
not  perform  any  capital  operations;  their  range  being  limited  to  lancing  boils,  abs- 
cesses, and  treating  ulcers  generally.  Even  venesection  is  quite  beyond  the  depth  of 
their  knowledge  and  power  of  their  nerve.  Amputations  of  limbs  they  cannot  for  a 
moment  think  of  performing.  However  much  a limb  may  have  been  mangled  by 
accident  and  certain  of  mortification,  they  dare  not  attempt  to  cut  it  off,  excepting  some- 
times by  one  desperete  blow,  as  with  an  axe  or  chopping  knife,  when  it  has  but  little 
attachment  of  skin  or  muscle  remaining.  Even  such  cases  they  will  generally  treat  by 
enveloping  them  with  cotton  dipped  in  cocoanut  oil,  and  leaving  it  for  the  unaided 
power  of  nature  to  detach  the  mortified  limb.  The  following  will  illustrate  this. 

Early  in  the  year  1837  the  late  Prime  Minister,  father  of  His  present  Exellency, 
had  a grand  dedication  of  the  Temple  which  he  had  many  years  been  engaged  in 
erecting.  It  was  continued  for  sixteen  succssive  days-and  nights.  Many  thousands 
of  princes,  nobles,  lords,  people,  and  priests  were  present.  Very  extraordinary  pre- 
parations had  been  made  to  amuse  all  classes  in  the  evening  by  fire  works,  among 
which  was  the  hazardous  sporting  with  cannon  heavily  charged  with  powder  and 
broken  brick,  and  buried  in  the  earth  near  by.  These  were  fired  by  a match  with 
tremendous  report;  one  of  them  bursting,  hurled  its  fragments  among  the  crowded 
thousands  assembled,  and  to  distant  parts  of  the  city.  The  consequence  was,  that 
many  were  killed  out-right,  and  many  more  sadly  wounded.  The  writer  was  then 
living  near  by,  and  was  summoned  late  in  the  evening  to  visit  them.  Among  them 
all,  there  were  only  two  persons  who  tvould  submit  to  be  treated  by  a Foreign  surgeon, 
all  the  others  preferring  to  risk  their  lives  with  the  Indo  Portuguese  doctors.  One 
of  the  two,  a priest,  had  his  right  arm  hopelessly  shattered ; the  other,  also  a priest,  was 
badly  wounded,  but  had  no  bones  broken.  The  former,  after  being  informed  that  his 
arm  could  not  be  saved,  and  that  he  would  probably  be  restored  to  good  health  after 
amputation,  very  firmly  and  promptly  submitted  himself  without  reserve  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Surgeon ; who  having  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  only  Foreign  Merchant 
in  the  city,  and  a fellow  Missionary,  amputated  the  limb  above  the  elbow  t£e  samo 
hour  in  the  temple.  Very  few  of  the  natives  dared  to  witness  the  operation ; but 
all  the  thousands  heard  of  it;  and  as  it  was  an  act  wholly  unprecedented,  it  excited 
their  great  wonder  and  amazement.  By  the  special  favor  of  the  Almighty,  the  two 
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patients  improved  daily  without  one  unfavorable  symptom  ; while  most  of  the  severely 
wounded,  uuder  the  care  of  the  Portuguese  physicians  wasted,  away  by  hemorrhage, 
incarnation,  or  the  typhoid  fever  consequent  on  mortification.  It  was  exceedingly 
painful  to  witness  their  sufferings  under  what  should  be  termed  mal -treatment  extra ' 

ordinary. 

NATIVE  PROPHYLACTICS. 

The  Siamese  have  a great  variety  of  medicines  which  have  the  name  of  being 
very  useful  in  guarding  the  human  system  against  the  inroads  of  disease.  But,  in 
keeping  with  aU  their  puerility  and  superstition,  they  but  too  generally  make  them 
appear,  to  an  enlightened  mind,  any  thing  but  prophylactic— nay  the  most  ridiculously 
nonsenical—  For  example,  we  find  in  one  of  their  medical  treatises  what  appears  to 
have  been  given  as  a sober  prescription,  made  by  four  distinguished  hermits,  who, 

<*  once  on  a time,”  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  how  they  might,  by 
their  united  wisdom,  devise  some  means  for  prolonging  human  life.  The  conference 
is  said  to  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a magnificent  medical  recipe  of  which  the 
following  is  but  a mere  brief. 

It  comprises  twenty  two  ingredients  to  wit.— 4 kinds  of  spicy  seeds,  each  in 
weight  four  ticals — 4 kinds  of  roots,  including  rhubarb  each  four  ticals’  weight. — 2 
■other  kinds  of  foots,  very  pungenf,  of  each  four  Peals'  weight. — of  a bitter  vine  four 
ticals — a very  pungeant  shrub  four  ticals — another  plant,  slightly  pungent,  four  ticals — 
pepper  2 kinds,  each  in  weight  four  ticals. — cardamum  seeds  two'  ticals. — cardamum 
leaves  two  ticals — nutmegs  two  ticals — camphor  two  ticals — long  pepper  equal  in 
weight  to  all  the  preceding;  and  finally  take  of  the  leaves  of  a certain  tree  equal  in 
weight  to  all  mentioned  before — beat  all  these  into  a coarse  powder,  steep  the  same  in 
hot  water,  sweeten  the  water  with  palm  sugar  or  honey,  and  drink  of  the  infusion. 

The  praises  given  this  recipe  are,  that  if  a man  drink  of  it  fifteen  days  in  sucession* 
he  will  be  very  manifestly  strengthened  in  his  physical  stamina.  If  he  take  it  regularly 
one  month,  he  will  be  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  consumption,  and  from  a disease 
called  k’oeharat  (a  kind  of  Fambresia  very  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the  body). 
If  he  take  it  five  months  his  eyes  will  be  wonderfully  clarified,  and  his  body  made 
proof  against  the  thrusts  of  swords  and  spears.  If  he  take  it  from  one  to  three  years, 
he  will  have  the  strength  of  an  elephant,  and  if  taken  seven  years  he  will  have  the 
strength  of  seven  elephants,  and  live  a hundred  years. 

Though  it  be  true,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  now  among  the  Siamese,  who  place 
confidence  in  this  recipe,  yet  it  indicates  what  their  forefathers  were,  and  what  they 
themselves  arc  not,  even  now,  entirely  free  from.  * 
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THE  GOOD  CUSTOM  OF  BATHING. 


It  is  due  to  the  Siamese,  and  nearly  all  other  native  tribes  of  the  country,  to 
prmse  them  for  their  habits  of  frequent  bathing,  which  is  really  a prophylactic  oVthe 
greatest  utility  to  them.  In  their  bathing,  whether  by  plunging  into  their  river,  or 
canal,  or  by  ablution  at  the  river’s  brink,  or  at  a small  houshold  reservoir,  they  almost 
always  wash  their  persons  thoroughly  with  their  bare  hands,  or  with  the  p’hnoong, 
which  they  have  just  taken  off.  And  you  will  oftentimes  see  them  assisting  one  an- 
other in  the  rubbing  process  over  the  back  and  shoulders. 


It  is  a remarkable  fact  concerning  all  the  natives,  that  you  can  never  find  an  adult, 
when  in  the  act  of  bathing  by  whatever  mode,  in  a state  of  perfect  nudity.  They 
invariably  come  down  to  the  water  with  a proper  bathing  cloth  in  hand ; and  when 
standing  near  their  bathing  place,  they  wrap  the  p’anoong  for  bathing  around  their 
hips  outside  of  the  one  they  have  on.  They  then  very  dextrously  disengage  this, 
which  falls  down  to  their  feet,  while  they  secure  the  bathing  cloth  about  the  waist 
without  the  least  exposure  of  the  hips  or  thighs.  In  this  manner  males  and  females, 
and  stiange.i,  even,  wiil  mingle  together  in  their  bathing  exercises,  manifesting  a great 
degree  of  propriety  for  them,  considering  that  there  lives  are  filled  with  so  much  that 
is  improper  and  abominably  immoral. 

When  the  bathing  is  over,  they  come  up  dripping  out  of  the  water,  and  then, 
wrapping  a clean  p’anoong  about  their  hips  outside  of  the  wet  one,  they  drop  the  latter 
off,  and  secure  the  dry  one  to  its  place.  Tlieir  next  invariable  act  is,  to  step  down  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  wash  thoroughly  the  p’anoong  which  they  wore  before  bathing, 
and  then  spread  it  out  to  dry  in  readiness  for  a change  at  the  next  bathing.  This 
pleasant  and  healthy  exercise  is  enjoyed  at  least  twice  daily  throughout  the  year,  as 
well  in  their  winter  as  summer,  and  cannot  but.be  highly  promotive  of  health. 

Chinese  emigrants,  having  no  power  to  swim,  generally  take  the  bucket  batht 
pouring  the  water  directly  on  the  top  of  the  head.  On  their  first  arrival,  they  are 
very  particular  to  pour  a prescribed  number  of  buckets  over  them  every  morning  and 
evening.  The  writer  never  counted  the  number,  but  should  judge  that  they  take  at 
least  thirty  at  a time.  The  exercise  of  dipping  them  up,  as  they  do  rapidly,  gets 
up  a fine  glow  of  arterial  excitement,  and  must  be  decidedly  prophylactic. 

It  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  persons  so  thorough  in  their  bathing,  and  so 
particular  in  washing  their  persons  and  p’anoong  at  the  time  of  bathing,  would  be  found 
equally  cleanly  in  their  houses,  their  lodgings,  and  at  their  family  boards.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact.  They  scarcely  ever  scrub  the  ceiling  or  floors  of  their  dwellings.  You 
to  ay  see  the  human  grease  <yrd  perspirable  matter  on  the  posts  and  walls  of  their 
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houses,  layer  upon  layer,  which  have  been  accumulating  for  years.  The  floors  of  their 
houses,  if  made  of  plank,  are  always  of  a dingy  dirty  color,  yet  polished  it  is  true 
with  a varnish  made  by  the  dirt  of  their  bare  feet  continually  rubbed  in  with  other 
matter  which  happens  to  come  in  the  way  of  their  haunches  .Here  and  there  you  will 
see  a very  convenient  waste  gate,  conducting  to  the  lower  story,  which  they  use  for 
a spittoon  and  other  purposes. 

The  better  classes  have  one  room  or  more  carpeted  with  some  kind  of  grass 

matting,  closing  of  course,  most  of  the  waste  gates  above  spoken  of:  and  such  rooms 

will  be  found  pretty  well  furnished  with  spittoons,  but  too  generally  disgustingly 

besmeared  with  their  crimson  saliva,  and  powerfully  repellant  in  their  emission  of  the 

peculiar  betel  oder.  If  the  floors  of  their  dwellings  be  of  split  bamboo,  which  is 

the  common  flooring  of  the  poorer  classes,  then  you  will  have  a clear  view  of  the  filth 

beneath  the  floor,  as  the  insterstices  between  the  slats  are  many  and  often  large.  They 

are  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  meals  sitting  on  the  floor,  the  dishes  being  served  iu 

colored  porcelain  howls,  which  look  externally  as  though  they  had  seldom  been  washed; 

and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that,  as  a people,  they  are  so  unpharisacical,  as  to  wash 

/ 

their  platters  more  inwardly  than  outwardly. 

But  a peculiar  concentration  of  filthiness  is  to  be  found  in  their  bed  rooms, 
especially  so,  if  they  be  occupied  by  invalids;  for  the  sick  have  little  strength  or 
spirit  to  to  give  any  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons,  much  less  to  their 
bedding;  and  their  friends  are  little  disposed  to  care  for  these  things.  It  is  well  that 
they  are  usually  placed  in  well  ventilated  rooms,  where  the  continually  accumulating 
filth  about  them,  is  quickly  dried,  and  thus  deprived,  probably,  of  much  of  its  in- 
herent power  to  engender  disease. 

The  writer,  having  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  29  years,  to  visit  many  sick 
persons  at  their  homes,  thinks  that  he  may  truthfully  say,  that  he  has  not  seen  a 
clean  matress,  or  pillow,  or  musquito  bar  oftener  than  once  in  twenty  visits.  These 
rare  cases  have  generally  been  found  among  those  persons,  who,  by  some  means 
have  had  a little  of  the  haven  of  Christian  civilization  put  into  them;  and  such  deserve 
much  praise,  and  will  have  it,  not  only  in  this  regard,  blit  likewise  for  many  other 
improvements  which  naturally  go  hand  in  hand  with  their  cleanliness. 

But  the  bedrooms  of  the  masses  of  the  people  are  generally  horribly  untidy. 
Their  matresses  and  pilloAvs,  having  never  had  a sheet  or  pillow-case  put  over  them, 
and  having  been  used  months,  and  sometimes  years  without  any  kind  of  washing,  are 
commonly  brown  and  greasy  as  a smoked  bacon.  And  their  musquito  bars,  which 
when  new,  were  white,  have  come  to  look  as  if  they  had  been  long  smoked  in  a 
chimney ; and  the  unmistakable  marks  of  bed-bugs  are  thick  and  black  enough  to 
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throw  a European  lady,  or  gentleman  even,  into  hysterical  fits  at  the  sight.  'Ilia 

i ltd  is  not  aw  are  tliat  tlic  SianiGsc  cvci  wasli  tlicir  muscjuito  hars^cxccptiDf’  always 
of  course  the  very  few  of  the  better  classes  to  whom  allusion  has  above  been  made. 

i 

You  may  see  the  former,  from  sheer  compulsion,  overhauling  their  bed  curtains  quite 
frequently  in  deadly  pursuit  of  the  pirates  that  steal  their  blood,  and  rob  them  of 
sleep;  but  they  go  no  further' than  to  capture  them,  and  then  gently  drop  them  in  a 
little  cocoanut  oil  to  die  of  themselves  without  their  fault.  Or  you  may  see  them 
spreading  out  their  smutty  musquito  bars  in  the  noon  day  sun,  that  the  bugs  infesting 
them  may  die  of  sun  stroke. 

Tire  listles^ncss  of  the  Siamese  witn  regard  to  contagions  diseases  is  astonishing* 
They  scarcely  ever  take  any  care  to  avoid  contact  with  leprous  persons,  who  ai‘c  quite 
common  in  their  families  and  among  the  people;  and  until  within  a fews  years,  they 
had  no  thought  of  shielding  themselves  or  their  children  from  their  most  terrible  scourge 
the  Small-pox.  Labor  to  show  them  the  utility  of  doing  so,  and  they  will  carelessly 
reply — tam  boon  tam  kam — literally,  follow  good,  follow'  evil — that  is  we  must  submit 
to  whatever  of  happinoss  cr  sorrow,  there  may  be  in  store  for  us  as  the  fruit  of  our 
own  deeds  in  previous  states  of  existence.  They  have  no  experience  of  any  system 
of  quarantine  whatever.  Since  vaccination  was  introduced  among  them  A.  D.  1840, 
they  have  very  gradually  come  to  appreciate  somewhat  its  importance,  and  a small 
proportion  of  them,  manifest  considerable  desire  to  have  their  little  ones  guarded 
against  the  small-pox  by  its  power.  But  these  even,  are  astonishingly  apathetieal,  con- 
sidering that  their  children,  yet  unprotected,  arc  exposed  almost  daily  to  the  terrible 
small-pox  which  sweeps  into  eternity  many  thousands  of  Siamese  subjects  annually. 
Such  parents,  if  after  some  enquiry,  they  find  that  the  vaccine  virus  is  not  to  be  had, 
will  stoically  submit  themselves  to  fate,  saying,  tam  boon  tam  kam. 


INOCULATION  FOR  SMALL  POX. 

There  was  once  a very  extraordinary  waking  up  of  the  Siamese  mind  to  do 
something  to  modify  the  virulence  of  small-pox.  It  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
A.  D.  1838.  That  annual  scourge  was  unusully  wide  spread  and  malignant  at  that 
time.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  missionaries  every  year  for  the  four  pre- 
vious years  to  introduce  vaccination,  but  all  in  vabj.  Being  surrounded  by  the 
small-pox,  with  scarcely  any  hope  of  shutting  it  out  from  their  own  families,  they 
then  felt  constrained,  by  the  providence  of  God,  to  endeavor  to  save  their  children  by 
inoculating  them  with  the  small-pox.  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  made  it  a complete 
success,  everv  one  ot  the  subjects  of  the  experiment  having  taken  the  modified  small 
pox  in  the  mildest  form.  His  late  Majesty  the  king  of  Siam,  being  informed  o,  it, 
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sent  a body  of  the  royal  medical  faculty  to  the  missionary  physician  to  enquire  into 
the  matter,  and  then  make  to  him  a full  report  of  their  investigations.  It  was  a 
eery  novel  and  exciting  event  for  those  early  years  of  Prot.  Missions,  to  be  visited  by 
such  a committee,  from  such  a monarch.  Those  servants  of  the  king  were  very 
particular  and  thorough  in  their  enquiries,  for  they  had  a great  charge  in  hand,  and 
a stern  master  to  serve. 

About  that  time,  there  was  issued  from  the  Press  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  thi3 
city,  a little  tract  in  the  Siamese  language,  setting  forth  the  advantages,  of  inocula- 
ting for  small-pox  over  having  it  the  natural  way,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  former  course 
when  the  scourge  is  pressing  fearfully  upon  one,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  vac- 
cine virus.  A copy  of  this  was  sent  to  the  king,  and  it  was  eagerly  sought  for  and 
read  by  princes,  lords,  and  the  commoners.  Presently  ten  or  twelve  royal  physicians 
were  ordered  by  the  king  to  visit  the  missionary  physician  daily,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  his  practice  in  inoculating  and  treating  the  small-pox  thus  modified  and  dives- 
ted of  its  virulence,  and  in  this  way  to  qualify  themselves  for  inoculating  in  the  royal 
palace.  Having  faithfully  studied  the  art  a few  days  with  praise-worthy  proficiency,. 

a 

they  were  armed  with  lancets,  and  required  to  inoculate  all  that  were  unprotected  in 
the  palace  of  the  king,  and  in  the  palaces  of  the  princes,  and  in  the  families  of  the- 
nobles  and  lords,  and  other  officers  of  government,  in  the  city  and  out  of  the  city. 
Other  native  doctors  were  encouraged  by  the  king  to  follow  this  royal  example,  who 
extended  the  work,  it  is  believed,  into  many  of  the  provinces  of  Siam. 

Inoculation  was  then  the  engrossing  business  and  care,  not  only  of  nearly  all  the 
native  physicians,  but  also  of  a large  proportion  of  the  better  classes  of  the  people, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S39  until  the  month  of  April.  It  is  impossible  to- 
•estimate  the  many  thousands  that  were  within  that  period  inoculated;  and  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  among  them  all,  there  was  not,  probably,  more  than  one  case  in  five 
hundred  that  proved  fatal,  until  the  hot  season  was  ushered  in,  when  the  work  became 
so  much  less  successful,  that  it  was  suspended. 

The  king  then  evinced  his  high  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  inoculation  by 
presenting  to  each  of  the  royal  physicians,  who  had  labored  in  the  work,  a purse  of 
silver  varying  from  eighty  to  four  hundred  ticals,  and  to  the  missionary  physician  a 
purse  of  two  hundred  and  forty  ticals. 

So  generally  was  inoculation  accounted  a perfect  success,  that  those  who  had 
been  waked  up  and  blessed  by  it,  wished  for  nothing  better  to  take  its  place ; and 
consequently  it  became  subsequently  an  obstacle  to  the, introduction  of  vaccination  ; 
because  it  was  regarded  almost  as  safe,  and  always  a more  certain  protection  against 
small-pox  in  the  natural  way,  than  vaccination. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  VACCINATION. 


Vaccination  was  first  introduced  into  Siam  about  the  middle  of  January  A.  D. 
1840,  from  vaccine  scabs  brought  by  a missionary  from  Boston  U.  S.,  via  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  As  the  many  hundred  persons  which  had  been  experimented 
upon  in  the  course  of  the  six  previous  years,  with' the  view  to  propagate  vac- 
cination, had  all  failed  to  take  it,  and  nearly  all  of  them  Jiad  subsequently  taken 
the  small-pox,  and  because  it  was  being  currently  reported  that  a large  proportion 
of  them  had  died  with  it,  it  came  to  be  thought  by  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
that  vaccination  was  not  only  powerless  to  protect  from  small-pox,  but  positively  a 
device  of  the  devil  and  his  emissaries  to  beguile  the  people  to  their  ruin.  Contrary 
to  the  instructions  which  had  been  given  them  at  the  time  of  inserting  the  vaccine 
virus,  that  they  should  place  no  confidence  in  the  sore  which  an  insertion  might  make, 
if  it  were  not  precisely  like  a small-pox  pustule,  they  fancied  that  their  children  had 
been  successfully  vaccinated,  when  in  fact  they  had  had  only  common  festered  sores. 
Such  hopes  could  of  course  be  followed  only  by  sad  disappointment,  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  multitude,  by  strong  prejudices  against  real  vaccination. 

Hence  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  that  subjects  could  ( at  the  time  above 
referred  to)  be  obtained  for  experimenting  with  the  new  vaccine  virus ; and  but  for  the 
extraordinary  intelligence  of  the  late  Somdet  Ong  Yai,  then  Prime  Minister,  and  his 
no  less  extraordinary  readiness  to  place  confidence  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  the 
missionaries  commended  to  his  regard,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  introduce 
vaccination  for  the  -want  of  cooperation  among  native  parents  and  guardians,  in  fur- 
nishing them  with  subjects.  But  His  Excellency,  in  response  to  their  request  that  he 
would  procure  for  them  a number  of  young  subjects  suitable  for  making  another  ex- 
periment with  the  vaccine  virus,  promptly  rallied  75  boys  and  girls  from  among  his 
slaves,  and  placed  them  at  their  service  for  that  object.  The  result  was,  that  out  of 
all  that  number,  in  whom  there  was  an  aggregate  of  about  450  insertions,  they  were 
delighted  to  find,  on  the  6th  day,  three  or  four  good  pustules,  all  the  others  inser- 
tions having  failed.  From  these,  they  propagated  vaccination,  ( though  with  great 
obstacles,  both  from  the  apathy  and  opposition  of  the  people  ) for  a period  of  three 
months,  when  it  ran  out  for  the  want  of  fresh  virus  with  which  to  keep  it  agoing.  In 
that  time  the  operation  was  successful  in  more  than  one  hundred  persons. 

It  was  not  until  August  1844  that  the  missionaires  were  able  to  resuscitate  vac- 
cination, though  they  experimented  on  scores  of  persons,  seeking  earnestly  every  year 
to  revive  it.  Meanwhile  (Nov.  1842)  the  small-pox  again  appeared  in  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  threatening  their  infant  children.  Failing  to  procure  vaccine 
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virus  from  abroad,  they  then  made  great  offorts  to  procure  it  directly  from  the  cow, 
by  inoculating  many  of  them  with  the  small-pox.  11  is  late  Majesty,  I*  ra-bat  feomdet 
P’ra:-Nang  klow,  having  been  memorialized  by  them  on  the  subject  of  vaccination, 
kindly  offered  them  all  the  cows  they  might  need  for  the  experiment,  going  so  for 
even,  as  to  propose  to  have  them  transported  by  ferry  boats  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  missionaries  were  living,  if  they  should  prefer  it.  While  the  missionary 
physician  was  experimenting  on  the  dugs  of  the  cows,  his  own  infant  daughter,  aged 
seven  months  took  the  small-pox  in  the  natural  way,  and  after  nineteen  days  of  ter- 
rible suffering  died  with  the  lockjaw.  It  was  only  the  evening  before  the  day  on  which 
he  discovered  that  his  babe  had  been  seized  by  the  scourge,  that  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  lie  must  inoculate  her  and  all  the  infant  children  of  the  missionaries,  to  save 
them  from  the  virulence  of  the  destroyer.  While  be  was  too  late  for  the  former,  he 
was  in  good  time  for  the  latter,  who  all  had  the  inoculated  small-pox  in  a mild  form 
excepting  one,  who  died  of  erysipelas,  a sequence  of  the  disease. 

Vaccination  was  resuscitated  Aug.  1844  from  scabs  which  were  sent  from, 
Boston  U.  S.  overland,  being  enveloped  in  a little  white  bces-wax.  It  was  propa- 
gated with  unusal  energy  and  thoroughness  by  the  mission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  from 
that  time  onward  for  a period  of  about  ten  months,  when  the  work  was  again  stopped 
for  the  want  of  fesh  virus  from  the  pustules  of  living  subjects.  About  one  thousand 
three  hundred  persons  were  thoroughly  vaccinated  during  that  period  out  of  about 
two  thousand  subjects  experimented  upon. 

After  an  interval  of  a year  or  more,  the  blessing  was  again  brought  back  through 
the  influence  of  an  Am.  friend  sending  the  virus  overland  as  before ; and  thus  did  it 
came  and  departed,  with  intervals  varying  from  one  year  to  two,  until  Dr.  Campbell 
f.  _.I  n B nn  to  it  more  thorough  attention  at  all  times,  for  a period 
of  five  .or  six  years,  has  kept  it  with  us  much  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  has 
done  great  good  by  it.  It  is  now  a settled  blessing,  not  only  to  the  families  of  all 
Europeans  and  American  residents  of  Bangkok,  but  also  to  the  Siamese  in  general, 
among  whom  it  is  slowly  winning,  week  by  week,  a wider  range  of  confidence  and 
usefulness. 

— — 

VENOMOUS  SNAKES. 

One  would  naturally  conclude  from  the  Siamese  medical  book  above  cited,  that 
snake  bites  must  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Siam.  Whatever  the  facts  may  be  in 
regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  accident  in  the  country,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Bangkok.  The  writer,  who  has  been  a resident  of  the  city  nearly 
♦hirty  years,  and  much  of  that  time  engaged  in  treating  the  sick  of  all  classes  and 
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kinds  nt  ci  Dispensary  he  had  long  had  in  operation,  has  not  seen  a half  dozen  cases 
of  snake  bites  in  all  that  time,  and  has  heard  of  only  a few  beyond  his  own  personal 
observation. 

There  are  more  than  thirty  kinds  of  snakes  well  known  to  the  natives,  about  half 
of  which  are  venomous.  A few  of  them  inflict  deadly  wounds  only  with  theif  tails. 
One  of  the  most  venomous  of  those  which  bite,  is  from  five  to  six  cubits  in  length, 
and  has  the  power  of  reflecting  prismatic  colours.  Another  from  six  to  eight  feet  in 
length,. is  so  deadly  in  its  poisonous  properties,  according  to  popular  opinion,  that 
every  living  thing  that  touches  it, — as  for  example  grass,  limbs,  trees  etc.  die,  and  when 
dead  the  poison  which  was  imparted  to  them,  will  dart  into  the  hand  or  foot  that 
touches  them,  and  poison  it. 

I 

The  famous  Shakspearean  commentator,  Steevens,  had  he  known  it  in  time, 
might  no  doubt  have  made  as  much  capital  for  poetical  fiction  out  of  the  report  of 
this  poisonous  serpent,  as  he  made  of  the  famous  Upas  tree  of  Java. 

The  Cobra  or  hooded  serpent  is  abundant  in  Siam,  and  not  very  unfrequently 
found  in  the  great  metropolis.  The  writer,  not  long  since,  saw  one  himself,  apparently 
rather  young,  sunning  itself  on  the  brick  walk  leading  from  the  canal  to  his  house. 
Finding  a loose  brick  at  hand,  he  picked  it  up  nervously,  and  smote  the  viper,  breaking 
its  back,  when  it  instantly  displayed  its  frightful  hood,  which  provoked  finishing  blows 
directly  upon  its  head. 

Boa  constrictors. 

Having  touched  on  the  subject  of  venomous  snakes,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  speak  of  the  Boa  Constrictor  which  is  common  in  Siam,  and  is  often  found  doing 
mischief  in  hen-roosts  about  Bangkok,  but  never  much  harm  to  man  by  its  bite.  Those 
found  about  the  city,  are  usually  from  six  to  ten  cubits  in  length-,  and  proportionably 
large  about  their  middle.  The  writer  has  often  caught  them  in  his  hen-roosts.  “ Once 
on  a time”  his  little  daughter  had  a pet  hen  with  a brood  of  chickens,  which 
she  kept  at  night  in  the  verandah  of  the  second  story  of  his  dwelling,  covered  with  a 
large  clothes  basket  turned  bottom  end  up,  to  protect  her  from  harm,  not  for  once 
thinking  however,  that  a snake  would  ever  come  to  disturb  her  in  her  highly  privileged 
eyry  After  a few  nights,  to  his  great  surprise,  a Boa,  having,  scented  her  locality 
crept  up  the  post  of  the  verandah  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  finding  a little  hole  in  the 
basket  just  large  enough  to  admit  of  its  passing,  crawled  in,  and  crushed  the  mother 
hen.  Her  little  brood,  being  terribly  frightened,  set  up  a great  cry  tor  help,  which 
awoke  the  writer  and  his  family,  and  two  hired  men  sleeping  in  the  same  verandah. 
On  opening  the  door  from  his  sleeping  room  into  the  verandah,  and  lifting  up  the 
clothes  basket,  he  saw  a small  Boa,  about  six  feet  in  length,  coiled  closel)  in  it,  baling 
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the  hen  completely  crushed  in  its  coils.  Arming  themselves  with  broom  sticks  and 
boat-paddles,  the  writer  and  his  hired  men,  made  war  upon  the  Boa  with  the  spirit  of 
extermination.  N But  their  blows,  being  at  first  ineffectual,  the  terrible  creature  slipped 
into  the  bed  room  among  wife  and  . children,  and  dodged  hither  and  thither  among 
the  beds  and  other  furniture  for  several  minutes  ere  they  could  succeed  in  capturing 
it ; but  at  length  a fair  blow  on  its  head  obliged  the  serpent  to  succumb  to  man,  its 
divinely  appointed  destroyer. 

At  another  time  the  writer  was  aroused  from  sleep  in  the  dead  of  night  by  a 
dolorous  squalling  of  a large  cock,  roosting  on  a tree  just  in  the  rear  of  his  house. 
He  went  down  with  a lantern  in  hand,  and  saw  a Boa  Constrictor  about  twelve  feet  in 
length  slowly  winding  its  way  up  the  tree  in  quest  of  a week’s  meal,  which  it  hoped 
to  get.  by  swallowing  the  large  fowl  bodily.  It  was  yet  several  feet  from  the  cock, 
and  the  latter,  being  spelled  bound  by  the  former,  could  not  move  from  its  roost, 
though  fully  aware  of  its  danger : and  hence  it  cried  out  as  a man  sometimes  does  in 
a fit  of  night  mare.  Having  no  one  to  help  him,  the  writer,  arming  a large  bamboo 
stick  with  a carving  knife,  approached  the  snake  within  striking  distance,  and  thrust 
the  dagger  at  him,  which  hit  the  mark,  but  did  not  seem  to  enter  the  thick  coat  of 
mail  which  shielded  it.  The  serpent  hastily  retreated,  and  escaped  by  plunging  into 
a canal  near  by. 

These  Boas  about  the  city,  however,  are  but  puny  creatures  compared  with, 
several  species,  which  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  forests  of  Siam,  and  are  reported  to 
be  from  fifteen  to  thirty  cubits  in  length,  with  a girth  about  the  middle,  when  not 
particularly  filled,  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  inches.  They  feed  on  deer,  which  they  .spell 
bind,  crush,  and  swallow  at  once.  According  to  the  native  account  of  them,  they  are 
amphibious,  and  live  also  on  fish,  and  have  the  power  of  dipping  canals  dry  in  their 
fishing  exploits. 

Mehmaibs. 

The  natives  generally,  are  firm  in  the  notion  that  there  is  in  all  the  great  rivers  of 
'Siam,  an  animal,  called  Ngtfak-ngoo,  mainly  like  a snake,  but  having  a head  like  a 
woman  with  long  hair,  and  sometimes  like  a monkey.  They  say  their  size  ranges 
between  that  of, the  usual  dimensions  of  betel  and  cocoanut  trees, — .that  their  bite  is 
fatal,  not  from  its  being  poisonous,  but  from  the  power  the  creatures  have  to  suck  all 
the  blood  out  of  the  bodies  of  men  which  they  nab,  when  they  drag  them  into  their 
subaquatic  caverns,  and  hence  they  are  never  known  to  rise  and  float  in  the  river  as 
do  other  dead  bodies.  Hence  whenever  a person  is  lost  in  the  river  and  cannot  be 
found,  it  is  supposed  that  a Ngtfak  lias  caught  him,  and  taken  the  body  to  its  abode. 
This  creature  may  well  be  called  the  Mermaid  of  Siam. 
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SYNOPSIS,  OF  SIAMESE  HISTORY, 

( A TRANSLATION  ). 


The  history  commences  with  a Laos  king  who  reigned  in  Chieng-rai,  at  that 
time  the  capital  ol  the  kingdom.  The  neighboring  king  of  Sa-tawng  invaded  his 
country  and  took  the  capital  and  carried  away  many  captives.  On  the  capture  of 
Chieng-rai  the  king  with  many  of  its  inhabitants  fled  and  took  refuge  within  the 
boundaries  of  Siam.  Crossing  the  river  Po,  they  came  to  the  ancient  city  of  Paap 
then  in  ruins.  This  city  and  Kam-p’aang-p’et  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river.  This  king,  being  endowed  with  extraordinary  merit,  P’ra-In  assumed  the  form 
of  an  ascetic,  and  presented  himself  before  him  as  lie  was  riding  on  his  elephant.  He 
counselled  him  to  found  his  capital  there,  being  an  auspicious  place,  where  he  would 
be  safe  from  all  enemies.  He  then  vanished.  The  king  being  delighted  with  this 
apparition  said,  this  ascetic  is  assuredly  P’ra-In,  who  has  assumed  this  form  in  order 
to  give  me  this  advice.  He  therefore  encamped  and  there  he  built  his  capital  with 
Avails,  forts,  gates  towers  and  trenches  all  complete.  When  his  royal  palace,  and 
dwellings  for  the  nobles  and  people,  were  completed,  he  called  it  Trei-trung  because 
its  site  had  been  designated  by  P’ra-In.  In  this  city  he  and  his  descendants  reigned 
for  four  generations.  • 

At  that  time  there  was  a very  poor  man,  whose  whole  body  was  covered  with 
tumors,  on  which  account  he  was  called  Mai  Saan  Pom,  or  the  man  ofa  hundred  thou- 
sand tumors.  This  man  had  a small  garden  on  the  river’s  bank  a day’s  journey  south 
of  the  city  in  which  he  cultivated  egg-plant,  pepper,  and  other  vegetables  as  a means 
of  subsistence.  One  of  these  egg-plants,  standing  near  his  house  was  watered  daily 
from  his  own  person.  It  therefore  bore  fruit  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  The 
king’s  daughter  at  that  time,  desiring  some  egg-plant,  sent  one  of  her  maids  to  buy 
some.  Attracted  by  the  beauty  of  these  large  ones  offered  for  sale  by  Nai  Sddn  Pom, 
she  purchased  them.  She  carried  them  to  her  mistress,  who  partook  of  them,  and 
was  consequently  found  to  be  pregnant.  When  her  father  became  aware  of  it,  he  made 
inquiry,  but  could  not  learn  that  she  had  in  any  way  violated  her  chastity.  At  the 
end  of  ten  months  she  brought  forth  a son  perfect  in  all  his  parts  and  distinguished 
for  his  great  beauty:  All  the  royal  family  aided  in  nourishing  the  child  till  it  was 

three  years  old.  Its  royal  grand  father  then  thought  that  he  would  then  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover by  divination  its  father.  He  made  a proclamation  commanding  all  the  males  ot 
the  city  to  assemble  in  the  grounds  of  the  royal  palace,  each  person  being  required  to 
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Lfiiio-  with  him  some  article  of  food.  lie  then  commanded  the  nurse  W bring  the 
child  forth,  with  the  prayer  that  if  his  father  were  present  the  child  might  be  guided 
to  him,  and  eat  whatever  he  had  in  his  hand.  Passing  by  the  inviting  portion  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  he  made  his  way  straight  to  Nai  Satin  Pom  who  had 
only  a lump  of  cold  rice.  Embracing  him  round  his  neck,  he  took  this  and  ate  it,  to 
the  great  astonishment  and  indignation  of  all  present.  The  feeling  of  shame  predom- 
inated in  the  breast  of  the  king,  lie  therefore  gave  both  his  daughter  and  her  child  to 
Nai  Satin  Pom,  and  had  her  put  on  a raft  to  be  floated  out  of  the  city.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  garden  of  Nai  Satin  Pom,  he  led  them  up  into  his  hut.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  merit  of  these  three  persons,  P’ra-In  assumed  the  form  of  a monkey,  and 
presented  to  Nai  Satin  Pom  a celestial  drum.  At  the  same  time  he  told  him  that  he 
had  only  to  strike  that  drum,  and  whatever  he  desired  should  be  immediately  granted. 
The  monkey  then  vanished  from  his  sight.  Knowing  that  it  was  the  gift  af  a celestial 
being,  he  was  greatly  delighted,  and  instantly  struck  it  with  the  desire  that  he  might 
become  beautiful  in  form  and  handsome  in  appearance.  His  tumors  all  immediately 
vanished,  and  he  became  distinguished  for  his  extraordinary  beauty.  He  brought 
the  drum  to  his  house,  and  told  his  wife  all  that  had  happened.  She  was  much  rejoic- 
ed, and  struck  it  again,  desiring  that  they  might  receive  gold  of  the  first  quality 
sufficient  to  make  a cradle  for  their  boy.  No  sooner  done,  than  the  gold  was  theirs 
and  from  that  circumstance  the  boy  received  the  name  of  PTa-Chow  oo-t’awng. 

In  the  year  681  Siamese  era,  or  about  A.  D.  1320  the  father  of  Ghow-oo-t’awng 
again  struck  the  drum,  and  a large  splendid  capital  sprung  into  existence  with  walls, 
forts,  towers,  gates  and  trenches  all  complete,  together  with  a royal  palace.  He  called 
the  city  T’ep-na-k’awn  because  it  was  accomplished  by  the  power  of  the  t’ewa-da. 
The  people  then  encouraged  each  other  to  take  up  their  abode  there,  so  that  it  was 
soon  filled  with  a large  population  and  the  father  of  Chow-od-t'awng,  whose  fame 
reached  to  Siam,  reigned  there  under  the  title  of  Som-d£t  P’rh-Chbw-see-ch’ei  Ch’ieng 
Saan.  He  was  a prince  of  distinguished  merit  and  great  power.  He  reigned  twenty 
five  years,  and  died  in  the  year  70G=A.  D.  1346.  At  his  death  the  celestial  drum 
also  disappeared.  He  was  succeded  the  same  year  by  his  son — 
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P’ra-Chow  Oo-T’awng.  He  made  a great  burning  fpr  his. father’s  remains,  and 
reigned  in  T’ep’a  Na-k’awn,  his  father’s  capital,  six  years.  Desiring  to  found  a new 
one,  he  sent  his  officers  to  search  for  a place  where  fish  of  every  kind  was  abundant 
Coming  south  they  found  such  a place  and  reported  it  to  the  king.  He  came  down 
to  it  with  all  his  people.  They  pitched  their  tents  in  a place  called  Weeang-lek, 
and  immediately  commenced  leveling  the  ground,  and  preparing  materials  for  building 
a new  walled  capital,  which  he  called  Kroong  t’ep’a-muh&-nrik’awn  bawawn  t’a-wa-ra 
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w&dee  see-fi-ydot’aya  ma-hu-dilok-p’op  nop’a-rach’a-t’ance  boorce-rom  oodom  rach'a- 
ni-wet  in  aba  sat’an — alias  Ayuthia. 

While  building  tlie  city  in  the  year  712  on  Friday  the  6th  day  of  the  fifth 
waxing  moon,  at  nine  minutes  past  nine  in  the  morning,  they  found  under  a mulberry 
tree  a shell  whose  spiral  whorl  is  sinestral  or  from  right  to  left.  Regarding  that  an 
auspicious  omen,  he  caused  three  royal  audience  chambers  to  he  erected  on  that  spot' 
P’rS,  Chow  oo-t’awng  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  thirty  seven  under  the  title  of — 

I.  Somdet  P’ra  Rama  T’ibawdee  the  1st.  He  appointed  his  queen’s  elder 
brother  governor  of  Sodp’an-hooree,  under  the  title  of  Somdet  P’rS  Bawrdma-Rach’a 
T’irat,  and  made  his  own  son  P’rS,  Rame-sooan  governor  of  Lop-b<55ree.  There  were 
at  that  time  sixteen  provincial  cities  tributary  to  Siam,  viz.  MSlalca,  Ch’awa,  Tanow- 
see,  T’awai,  Maw:-tama:,  Maw.-lamlo’ng,  NSk’awn-see-t’Sma-rSt,  Songk’la,  Chant’a- 
hooree,  P’rS-p’itsS-ndolok,  Sook’ot’ei,  P’ich’ei,  SawSnk’alok,  Kamp’aang-p’et,  P’ichit, 
Nak’awn-sawan. 

The  king  built  two  temples  during  his  reign.  He  also  sent  his  son  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  Cambodia,  Somdet  P’ra  Bawroma-Each’a-T’irat  leading  the  reserve 
force.  They  conquered  the  capital  of  Cambodia  and  brought  back  a great  many 
captives  to  Ayuthia.  This  Somdet  P’rS  Rama-T’ibawdee  the  first  king  who  reigned 
in  Ayuthia  died  in  the  year  731  or  A.  D.  1370  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age  and  the 
20th  of  his  reign. 

II.  Somdet  P’ra  Ramesooan  his  son,  who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  LopbSo- 
ree  came  down  and  ascended  the  throne.  In  the  following  year  he  abdicated  in 


favor  of — 

III.  Somdet  P’rS  Bawroma-Rach’a-T’irat  the  governor  of  Soop’Snbooree,  and 
Re  himself  returned  to  Lopbooree.  When  this  third  sovereign  ascended  the  throne 
he  went  and  attacked  all  the  cities  in  the  north  viz.— NSk’awn-p’angk’a,  Saangsow 
.and  Ch’akSngrao  a great  many  times.  The  last  time  he  went  and  attacked  Nak  awn- 
LSmpang,  and  its  governor  came  out  and  made  obeisance  to  him,  when  he  returned 
with  his  army  to  the  capital.  He  died  in  7 44.==  A.  I>.  1383  being  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  at  what  age  does  not  does  not  appear.  His  son 

IV.  Chow  Ocft’awng-ltin  aged  fifteen  years,  ascended  the  throne  reigning  only 

seven  days,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  order  of 

V.  Somdet  P’ra  Ramesooan,  governor  of  Lopbooree,  who  had  before  abdicated. 

He  became  king  the  second  time  and  marched  with  an  army  against  Chieng-mai, 
which  he  took,  and  brought  many  of  the  Laos  as  captives  to  Ayuthia.  From  thence 
he  distributed  them  about  in  different  provinces,  sending  some  to  Nak’awn-see-t’ama 
.rat,  P’at’Sloong,  S6ngkla,  and  Chant’abooree, 
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He  built  a p’rachedee  or  pagoda  nineteen  fathoms  High,  equal  to  one  hundred 

and  twenty  three  feet,  and  also  a temple  called  M&ha-t’&l— 

During  this  reign  the  king  of  Cambodia  came  and  attacked  ChonlabSoree,  de- 
stroying all  the  cities  on  the  east  to  Chant’aboSrec.  He  took  six  or  seven  thousand 
captives,  and  returned  to  his  own  country.  Somdet  Fra  Rame-sooan  then  raised  an 
army  and  invaded  Cambodia.  When  he  had  conquered  it,  he  returned  to  Siam. 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  huge  structure  near  Ayuthra  called  K’owt’awng,  or 
the  mountain  of  gold  was  built.  The  King’s  death  took  place  in  the  759th  year  of 
the  Siamese  era,  in  the  6th  of  his  reign.  He  was  suceeded  by  his  son— 

VI.  S6md£t  Praya  Fraram.  In  763  a difficulty  arose  between  him  and  one 
of  his  high  noblemen,  Praya  Maha  Sena-bawdee,  whom  he  desired  to  put  to  death. 
He  fled  however  to  the  city  of  Pat’a-k’oo-cham,  and  united  with  P’ra  Na-k’awn-In, 
nephew  of  the  king,  who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  Soop’an-booree,  whom  he 
instigated  to  come  down  and  take  the  throne.  He  captured  and  sacked  the  city  and 

made.  ■ ( 

VII.  P’ra  Nak’awn-In  king  in  his  uncle’s  stead  7 6 5= A.  D.  1402.  The  de- 
posed king  was  allowed  to  go  as  governor  to  Pat’a-koo-cham.  P’ra  Na-k’awn-In 
bountifully  rewarded  his  benefactor,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  kingdom,  by 
giving  him  a daughter  for  a wife  and  various,  golden  vessels,  a dagger,  a sword,  and 
two  sedans,  one  of  which  was  of  ivory. 

He  made  his  own  son  Chow  Ai  P’raya  governor  of  Soop’hn-booree,  and  another 
son  Chow;  Yi  P’raya  governor  of  San-k’a-booree,  and  his  third  son  Chow  Sam  P’raya 
governor  of  Chai-nat-booree.  On  his  death,  which  occurred  in  780= A.  D.  1419 
after  a reign  of  eighteen  years,  his  two  sons  raised  each  an  army  and  contended  for 
the  kingdom.  They  were  riding  on  elephants,  and  met  at  a bridge  called  P’a  t’am 
While  engaging  in  single  combat  they  were  slain,  the  head  of  each  having  been  severed 
from  his  body  by  his  antagonist.  The  nobility  invited  the  third  son  Chow  Sam  P’ra:- 
ya  the  governor  of  Chainat  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  under  the  title  of — 

VIII.  Somdet  P’ra  Baw-roma-Ra-cha-T’i-rat.  II.  He  made  an  expedition 
against  Cambodia  and  conquered  its  Capital,  and  built  wat  Mahe  Yong.  He  also 
made  two  expeditions  against  Chieng-Mai.  In  the  latter  he  was  successful.  He 
captured  the  city  and  took  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  captives  back  with  him 
to  Ayuthia.  He  died  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign  in  796,  or  A.  D.  1435. 
His  son  suceeded  under  the  title  of— 

IX.  Somdet  P’ra  Baw-romS.  Trei-Lokanat.  He  converted  his  palace  into  a 
wat  called  See  San-ra-p’et,  and  built  a new  one  near  the  river,  and  two  royal  audience 
halls.  He  divided  the  nobility  into  different  grades  denoted  bv  numbers;  dividing 
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the  soldiers  also  into  a distinct  class,  placed  under  the  P’ra  Kalahom,  and  divided 
the  citizens  into  a separate  division  under  appropriate  officers.  The  four  highest 
grades  were  designated  by  the  number  10000.  He  built  a temple  called  wat  P’ra- 
ram,  where  the  remains  of  Sorndet  P’ra  Baw-roma-Rach’a  T’ibawdce  the  first,  who 
founded  the  city  were  burnt.  In  the  year  805=A.  D.  1444,  there  was  a great 
famine,  when  paddy  sold  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  ticals  per  koyan.  In  the  same  year 
he  cast  five  hundred  and  fifty  images  of  Boodh,  representing  him  in  so  many  different 
previous  states  of  being  before  he  became  divine.  In  the  same  year  wat  Choolamli- 
nee  was  built.  The  next  year  the  king  of  Chieng-mai  made  an  expedition  against 
P’it-sanoolok,  but  failing  to  take  it  he  came  down  to  Kam-p’aang  P’et,  and  made  an 
attack  on  it.  The  King  of  Siam  and  his  son  Sovndet  P’ra-Int’a  Ra-ch’a  went  up  to 
assist  the  city.  The  king’s  son  entered  the  field  in  a single  combat  with  Mffn  Na- 
k’awn  a Laos  nobleman.  In  the  fight  the  Laos  joined  in  and  assisted  Mffn  Lak’awn 
and  took  four  elephants  from  under  the  Siamese  prince : when  at  last  he  was  shot  in 
the  face,  the  Laos  returned.  In  811  the  king  abdicated  and  entered  the  priesthood 
in  wilt  Choo-lamanec  for  eight  months.  He  came  out  again  and  died  that  same  year, 
being  the  16th  of  bis  reign.  His  brother — 

X.  Sorndet  P’ra-Int’a  Rach’a  sncccdcd  his  father,  making  his  own  son  2nd 
king.  Although  this  reign  was  twenty  two  years  long,  the  only  event  mentioned  in 
it  is  that  a white  female  elephant  was  obtained  in  the  year  815.  At  his  death  which 
took  place  in  832=A.  D.  1489  the  kingdom  fell  to  his  son — 

XI.  Sorndet  P’ra  Rama  Tibawdcc  11.  He  reigned  three  years  before  his  in- 
stallation, which  was  in  835.  Six  years  later  a large  standing  idol  was  cast.  It  was 
fifty  two  feet  high.  The  face  was  six  and  a half  feet  long,  and  about  five  wide.  It 
was  nearly  eighteen  feet  wide  across  the  breast.  The  metal  of  which  it  was  made 

a composition  of  gold,  silver,  iron  brass  and  lead  weighed  fifty  tliicc  thousand  catties. 
The  gold  with  which  it  was  covered  alone  was  two  hundred  and  sixty  eight  catties, 
equal  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  six  thousand  Ticals.  The  gold  in  front  was  nearly 
of  the  finest  quality  bearing  the  ratio  to  pure  gold  of  seven  and  one  half  to  eight. 
When  finished  lie  gave  it  the  name  of  P’rasee-sanp’ct,  and  placed  it  in  wat  P’rasee- 


s&np’etdaram. 

In  S68  there  was  another  scarcity  of  rice  when  paddy  sold  for  eighty  nine  Ticals 
and  one  sailing  per  coyan.  In  that  year  his  son  was  made  2nd  king,  and  sent,  as  gov- 
ernor to  P’isanoolok.  The  1st  king  died  in  87l=A.  D.  1510  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  reign  being  the  longest  in  the  whole  history.  His  son  succcded  under  the  title  of— 

XII.  Sorndet  P’ra  Bawroma-Rach’a-Maha-Poot-Tangkoon.  No  event  is  men- 
tioned during  the  reign.  lie  died  of  small-pox  in  875^  A.  D.  loll  icigning  fiie  } cars. 
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.....  „U  son  P'ra  BSWfi-T.rit,  a lad  of  live  years,  was  declared  king 
T’lbawdee  conspired  againsi  uio  => 

lhr0x"^,i  Rach’a  ML  m 887  he  went  and  attacked  Ch’eing- 
Mai  ‘ Fail i n£r  to  lake  it  he  returned  to  Lis  own  capital.  On  Wednesday  the , 4th  day 
“ itc  3rd  Ling  moon  a great  fire  broke  out  in  the  capital  extending  from  the 
landing  of  the  Mini, Am  to  Tai  t’aw  in  talSt  ya.vt  The  fire  was  spread  by  the  wrnd 
and  burned  during  three  days, .destroying  houses,  .vats,  and  sa.as  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  thousand  and  fifty.  The  next  year  he  made  a second  attack  oa  Ch.eng- 
mai  conquering  it  and  Ump’oon-Cb’ei.  While  on  his  way  home  a great  prodigy 
occurred  Blood  was  seen  on  the  door-sills  of  every  house  in  the  city  and  out  o i 
in  the  whole  kingdom.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  king’s  death  which  took 
place  suddenly  on  bis  journey  homeward  in  S89-A.  D.  1528  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  rei<m.  His  remains  were  brought  to  the  capital  and  burned. 

He  had  two  sons  the  elder  P'ra  Kaao  Fa  aged  1 1 years,  the  younger  P’ra  See  Sin 
aged  five  years.  When  the  royal  burning  was  over,  P'ra  T’eean  Rach’a,  of  the  royal 
family  of  Sennet  P'ra  Rafth’a  T’lrat  seeing  that  confusion  would  follow  took  leave  of 

P'ra  Kaao  Fa  and  entered  the  priesthood.  The  noblemen  raised— 

XV.  P’ra  Kaao  Fa  to  the  throne.  He  reigned  two  and  a half  years,  his  mother 

Nang  P’raya  Maa  Y66  hooa  See  Sooda  chan,  acting  as  regent.  In  891  she  with  her 
paramour  Koon  Warawongsa  T’lrat,  whom  she  had  elevated  from  adow  rank  con- 
spired against  the  young  king  and  put  him  to  death.  He  took  the  kingdom  and 
reigned  for  five  months.  Being  a usurper  his  name  is  not  allowed  an  honorable 
place  among  the  Siamese  kings.  He  was  assassinated  by  Koon  P’lren&t’ep  aided 
by  three  others  of  the  nobility.  They  prevailed  on  P’ra  T’eean  Rach’a  to  leave  the 
priesthood  and  take  the  reigns  of  government  under  the  title  of— 

XVI.  Somdet  P’ra  Maha  Chakra  P’atdi  Rach’a  T’lrat  891=A.  D.  1530.  He 
immediately  elevated  K’oon  P’irenat’ep  to  the  rank  of  P’ramaM-T’amarach’a,  and 
made  him  governor  of  P’ra-p’isanoolok.  He  gave  him  also  his  own  daughter  with  the 
title  of  queen,  and  presents  suitable  for  her  high  position.  He  raised  the  other  three 
nobles  to  high  stations,  giving  to  each  of  them  in  marriage  a daughter  by  one  of  his 
inferior  wives  with  a dower  corresponding  to  her  rank.  He  sent  one  of  them  to  govern 
Nak’awn-see-t’ama-rat.  That  reign  was  favored  by  the  acquisition  of  seven  white 
elephants,  five  males  and  two  females,  for  which  reason  he  made  the  addition  to  his 
name  of  P’ra  Chow  Ch’ang  P’ffak.  He  had  two  sons,  the  elder  was  named  Pra  Ra- 
mesooan  but  he  gave  the  kingdom  to  the  younger  and  entered  the  priesthood.  Having 
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remained  the  usual  season,  lie  era  me  out,  and  resumed  the  gWeramefft  agaiir.  But 
neither  the  auspicious  circumstance  of  having  so  many  white'elcphants,  nor  the  merit 
made  in  the  priesthood  preserved  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  from  disaster.  The  city 
was  attacked  by  P’ra  Chow  Hongsa-wadec  the  king  of  the  Peguans  and  surrounded 
many  times.  During  the  siege,  the  king  died  in  9l7=*=A.  D.  1550  in  the  27th  year 
of  his  reign. 
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XVII.  His  son  P’ra  Mahint’arach’a-T’irat  succedcd.  He  sat  on  tlie  throne 
however  but  one  year,  during  all  of  which  the  Peguan  army  still  surrounded  the  citv. 
In  918— A.  D.  1557,  on  Saturday  the  10th  day  of  ^ic  9th  waxing  moon  the  city 
surrendered  to  the  Peguan  king.  He  is  represented  as  being  a man  of  great  power 
and  wisdom.  He  established  on  the  throne — 


XVIII.  Somdet  P’ra  Maha  T’ama-Rach’a  T’lrat,  and  taking  the  former  king, 
returned  to  Pegu.  The  newly  established  monarch  was  54  years  old  when  he  began  to 


reign.  He  had  two  sons,  Somdet  P’ra  Naresooan  the  elder,  he  made  governor  of 
P’ra-P’itsanoolbk.  The  king  of  Cambodia  came  and  attacked  the  capital  frequently. 
Being  vanquished  he  returned  to  his  own  country.  P’ra  Chow  Hongsawadee,  the 
great  Peguan  enemy  of  Siam  at  that  time  is  said  to  have  had  a black  tongue.  At  his 
death  his  son  took  the  kingdom.  He  made  war  against  Ayuthia  several  times  but 
was  defeated  every  time.  The  18th  king  died  at  the  age  of  76  years  in  the  23d  of 
his  reign.  His  son — 


XIX.  Somdet  P’ra  Naresooan  succeeded  in  940=A.D.  1579,  being  in  the  35th 
year  of  his  age.  He  made  his  younger  brother,  Somdet-eka-t’osarot  2nd  king,  but  of 
equal  rank  with  himself.  The  second  king  of  Pegu  was  sent  again  to  attack  the  capital. 
He  was  killed  on  the  neck  of  the  elephant  on  which  he  fought.  When  the  Peguans 
were  driven  off,  the  two  kings  of  Siam  went  and  attacked  the  capital  of  Cambodia 
twice.  In  the  second  attack  they  conquered  the  city,  and  took  the  king  captive.  He 
was  treated  with  great  severity,  being  placed  under  a scaffold  on  which  the  king  of 
Siam  washed  his  feet,  the  water  falling  down  on  him.  His  head  was  then  cut  off', 
and  his  blood  taken  to  wash  the  feet  of  his  conqueror.  Returning  victorious  from 
Cambodia,  he  went  on  an  expedition  against  Pegu,  and  made  war  as  far  as  to 
P’awngoo,  but  had  to  return  for  wantgof  provisions.  The  Laos  country  being  at 
that  time  in  great  confusion,  the  second  king  was  sent  to  settle  affairs  in  that  direc- 
tion. When  that  was  done,  lie  went  as  far  as  Angwa  (Ava)  the  capital  of  Burmah. 
In  the  year  955=A.  D.  1584  Somdet  P’ra  Naresooan,  who  was  in  the  Peguan  ex- 
pedition died  suddenly  at  Ilang-looang  in  the  province  of  Ma-ch’Sntri  in  his  50th 
year  and  the  16th  of  his  reign. 
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XX.  HU  younger  brother  Soradet  Eka-T’Ste&r&t  brought  his  remains  to  the 
■capital,  and  took  the  throne  at  the  age  of  forty  four.  He  made  three  .golden  idol* 
and  two  silver  ones.  AY  hen  finished  fie  had  a grand  festival  with  boat  races,  and  idol 
processions  for  seven  days, 

In  957  he  compiled  a code  of  laws  for  the  kingdom,  and  increased  the  revenues 
bv  enlarging  the  list  of  taxable  property,  and  gave  a salary  to  the  priests  in  the  wats. 

He  had  two  sons,  one  named  Chow  Fa  Soo-t’dt  the  other,  Chow  Fa  See  Sowd- 
p’5k.  The  younger  was  blind  in, one  eye.  The  elder  was  made  2nd  king,  but  being 
suspected  by  his  father  of  treason,  he  took  poison  and  died.  The  king  himself  de- 
ceased in  9 6 8= A.  D.  1602  aged  fifty  two  years  being  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign. 

His  second  son — < ■> 

XXI.  Chow  Fa  See-Sowa-p’ak  succeded  being  the  last  of  the  first  dynasty,  which 
continued  through  twenty  reigns  reckoning  from  SdmdCt  P’ra  Rama  T’lbawdee  the 
first,  the  founder  of  Ayutliia. 

Second  Dynasty  . 

In  964=tA.  D.  1603  P’ra  P’l-monld-T’am,  a high  priest  in  the  kingdom,  who 
bad  many  disciples  and  servants,  and  ChowMffn  See  conspired  against  the  kingdom. 
He  assembled  a large  band  together,  and  leaving  the  priesthood  during  the  night, 
broke  into  the  royal  palace  with  his  band,  and  seized  and  killed  the  king  who  had 
reigned  but  one  year  and  seven  months,  P’ra  P’lmonla-T’dm  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  under  the  name  of — 

XXII.  P’ra  C h 6 w- S o ng-T’&fn , and  made  Chow  Mufti  See-Sawrdk  second  king. 
Who  however  lived  to  enjoy  his  new  elevation  only  seven  days.  At  that  time  there 
came  a number  of  Japanese  junks  to  the  capital  to  trade.  The  Japanese  collected 
t ogether  about  three  hundred  in  number,  and  surrounded  the  place  in  which  the  king 
was  giving  lessons  to  some  priests  his  former  pupils.  Eight  of  these  priests  conveyed 
him  away  to  a temple.  A band  was  raised  by  P’ra  Maha  Ammat  against  the  Japanese, 
who  retreated  to  their  junks  and  fled.  P’rd  Md-ha  Ammat  then  invited  the  king  back 
lor  which  service  he  was  raised  to  the  position  of  Pra-kala-hom  or  Prime  Minister. 

In  968=±A.  D.  1607  the  pretended  foot  print  of  Boodh  was  found  in  mount 
Sdb-wand-bdn-p’ot.  The  king  then  went  up  and  erected  a building  over  it  and  built 
a temple  there.  He  also  versified  the  history  of  Boodh  before  his  deification.  He 
died  in  989=*=A.  D.  1628  in  the  twenty  sixth  year  of  his  reign.  He  had  three  son* 
the  eldest  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Kdlahom  under  the  title  of — 

XXIII.  P’rd  Clret’a-TTrat  Otsarot.  The  second  son  P’ra  Pan-Pee  S66-Sln 
went  to  Petchd-boorec  and  plotted  a conspiracy.  But  while  collecting  an  army  to 
return  to  the  cnpital,  his  brother  had  him  taken  and  executed.  lu  991  the  mother 
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of  P'r&ya  Kfi.la-h6m  died.  Her  son  made  a great  burning  for  her  at  wM  Rdot,  to 
which  a great  many  of  the  noblemen  came  to  assist  in  the  funeral,  obsequies,  and  thus 
show  him  their  respect.  The  king  becoming  jealous  of  the  growing  influence  of  thy 
Khlahom,  made  as  if  lie  thought  they  had  met  for  treasonable  purposes,  and  sent  to 
apprehend  him.  Being  aware  of  his  design  and  knowing  that  they  would  bo  treated 
as  real  conspirators,  they  joined  together  and  broke  into  the  royal  palace  by  night  to 
seize  the  king’s  person.  Seeing  no  possibility  of  a successful  resistance,  he  entered 
into  a boat  and  fled  with  only  three  or  four  attendants.  He  had  not  escaped  far 
however,  when  he  was  taken  and  executed,  having  reigned  only  one  year  and  seven 
months.  There  being  but,  one  brother  now  left,  the  Kala-hbm  planed  him  on  the 
throne  being  only  nine  years  old.  His  name  was — 


XXIV.  PT&  At’I-t&ya-wong.  He  thought  of  nothing  but  his  play,  and  instead 
of  giving  his  attention  to  affairs  of  state,  he  spent  his  whole  time  in  the  chase  of  wild 
goats  and  sheep.  All  the  nobility  agreed  together  and  banished  the  young  king  from 
the  throne  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  bestowed  the  kingdom  on  P’ra  K&lahom. 
Pie  took  the  name  of — 

XXV.  P’ra  Chow  Fra-sat-T’ong,  and  bestowed  on  his  younger  brother  the 
title  of  P’ri  See  T’&min&-rach’a.  He  built  a temple  where  his  mother’s  dwelling  had 
stood  and  named  it  Ch’ei-wat’a-naram.  Meanwhile  the  youthful  king  who  had  been 
deposed,  formed  a conspiracy  and  he,  with  all  his  adherents,  were  put  to  death  by 
the  king,  lie  built  three  audience  halls  and  caught  one  white  elephant  during  his 
reign. 

In  the  year  1000==A.  D.  1039  he  changed  the  Siamese  cycle  making  the  first 
year  the  tenth.  The  same  year  he  made  stands  for  throwing  alms  to  the  people  ten 
fathoms  apart  all  round  the  city,  while  he  himself  riding  round  on  an  elephant,  also 
threw  alms.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  gave  in  presents  one  hundred  male  and  one 
hundred  female  servants,  one  hundred  catties  of  gold,  and  one  hundred  catties  ot 
silver.  He  deceased  in  1017  in  the  twenty  sixth  year  of  his  reign  and  was  succeded 
by  his  son — 


XXVI.  Chow  Fa  Ch’ei.  In  1018=>A.  D.  1657  P’ra  Narai  the  king’s  half 
brother,  and  his  uncle  I ’rSL  See  Soot’ama  Rach’a  conspired  against  him  and  put  him 
to  death  in  the  9th  month  of  his  reign.  The  uncle — 

XXVII.  P’r&  See  Soot’ama  Rach'a  took  the  throne,  and  made  P'ra  Narai  his 


nephew,  second  king.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  kingdom  he  became  enamored 
with  a beautiful  young  princess,  the  sister  of  P’ra  Narai  and  wished  to  make  her  his 
wife.  She,  not  consenting,  he  thought  to  compel  her,  when  she  hid  herselt  in  a case 
for  the  depository  of  sacred  books,  and  in  this  way  was  conveyed  out  of  the  palace 
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by  lier  servants  to  her  brother  the  second  king.  The  gate  keeper  not  suspecting  any 
deception,  allowed  the  book-case  to  be-carried  out  of  the  palace.  AA  hen  she  had  arrived 
there  she  told  with  tears  the  king's  oppression.  Her  brother,  moved  with  indignation, 
tj>ok  counsel  with  some  of  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  and  raised  an  army  against  the 
king.  The  latter  was  vanquished  and  lied  to  the  palace  which  had  been  used  for  the 
third  king.  He  was  arrested  there  by  the  officers  of  P’ra  Narai  and  put  to  death, 
having  been  onlv  two  months  and  twenty  days  on  the  throne. 

XXVIII.  Somdet  P’ra  Narai  succeded  at  the  age  of  twenty  six.-  He  had  two 
white  edepbants  a male  and  a female.  He  enlarged  Lopbdoree  and  built  a royal  palace 
and  two  audience  halls.  He  resided  there  during  the  dry  season,  and  returned  to 
Ayuthia  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains.  P’ra  Trei-p’oowana-t’Itayawong,  together  with 
another  of  the  king’s  brothers  by  a different  mother,  conspired  against  the  king.  The 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  they  were  put  to  death.  The  king’s  foster  brother 
whose  name  was  Chow  P’raya  K6sa  Koon  I.dk  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  went  and 
attacked  Ava,  the  capital  of  Burmah,  but  failing  to  take  it,  he  returned.  A younger 
brother  of  the  latter  was  sent  as  an  ambassador,  with  a royal  letter  to  France.  On 
his  return,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  died,  and  he  succeded  to  his  office  and  wai 
sent  to  attack  Chieng-mai.  The  king  followed  with  a reserve  force.  They  took  the 
city  and  returned.  In  1044=A.  D.  1683  Somdet  P’r&  Narai  deceased,  in  his  royal 
palace  at  Lopbocree,  in  the  fifty  first  year  of  his  reign.  At  his  death  the  kingdom 
was  wrested  from  his  son  by — 

XXIX.  P’ra  P’et  Rach’a  the  chief  of  the  royal  elephant  keepers.  Being  a 
usurper  he  is  not  allowed  an  honorable  place  among  the  kings.  He  made  his  adopted 
son  Looang  SarasSk,  but  a natural  son  of  the  late  king  by  a Laos  princess,  second 
king.  Nai  Song  Bat  a fellow  conspirator  was  made  third  king-  Chow  P’raya  Soft- 
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r&songk’ram,  was  endowed  with  equal  authority  with  him.  Their  fidelity  was 
suspected  and  they  were  both  put  to  death.  The  governors  of  K’orat  and  Legore,  not 
acknowledging  his  authority,  would  not  come  to  do  homage  to  him.  An  army  was 
sent  by  the  king  and  both  cities  were  taken.  He  obtained  two  white  female  elephants, 
and  built  a royal  audience  hall  during  bis  reign.  * In  1059=A.  D.  1698  when  he 
was  very  sick,  the  second  king  took  his  son  Trat  Npi  P’ra  K’wan  and  put  him  to 
death.  The  father  died  soon  after,  partly  of  disease,  and  partly  of  grief,  in  the  seventy 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixteenth  of  liis  reign.  The  second  king  succeded  under 
the  title  of — 

XXX.  P’r8.-P’oot’&-Chow  Sli’a,  in  his  thirty  sixth  year.  He  had  two  sons 
Chow  Fa  P’et,  and  Chow  Fa  P’awn.  The  elder  lie  made  Wang  Na,  and  the  younger 
AA  ang  Xa  the  second.  He  was  regarded  by  the  Siamese  as  very  cruel  because  he  was 
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^ great  hunter  and  fisher, 
five,  having  reigned  ton 
the  title  of — 


He  deceased  in  ten  hundred  and  sixty  eight,  aged  forty 
years.  XYfing  na  the  first  or  Chow  Fa  P’et  saeceded  with 


h ia  Chow  \ d(j  Hooa  T ai  Sa,  in  the  twenty  sixth  of  his  ago  and 
made  his  brother  second  king.  lie  was  a great  killer  of  animals  just  as  his  father 
had  been.  He  deceased  in  1094=* A.  D.  1733  in  aged  twenty  live  in  the  27th  of  his 
reign.  He  had  willed  the  kingdom  to  his  son  a lad  of  eighteen  years,  but  his  brother 
the  second  king,  not  consenting,  war  ensued  between  the  two  for  two  months.  The 
Chow-Fa  was  vanquished  and  killed,  and  the  second  kiug  installed  unden  the  title  of— 
XXXII.  ] ra-Ghow  Xoo-hooa  Bawroma-kut  in  his  49tll  year.  He  had  seven 
sons,  on  all  of  whom  he-conferred  high  honors,  making  the  eldest  second  king.  In 
1109— A.  D.  1748  a gold  mine  Was  discovered  at  Bang-tap’an  in  the  province  of  Kooi- 


boorec.  He  sent  his  officers  to  work  it.  They  obtained  and  brought  back  over  ninety 
catties  in  gold.  In  1115  Tile  king  of  Ceylon  sent  royal  ambassadors  with  a letter  to 
the  king  of  Siam  requesting  that  priests  be  sent  thereto  teach  the  Boodhist  religion, 
He  sent  back  two  high  priests  and  twelve  of  ordinary  rank,  with  the  ambassadors. 
He  got  a white  female  elephant  duriug  his  reign.  The  second  king  was  whipped  to 
death  by  order  of  the  king,  because  he  had  illicit  intercourse  with  two  of  his  majesty’s 
wives  both  princesses  of  high  rank,  who  shared  the  same  fate  with  their  lover.  His 
place  was  filled  by  bis  next  oldest  brother  Chow  Fa  Kroma-k’oon-p’awn-p’bnit.  And 
on  the  death  of  his  majesty  which  occurred  in  11 20= A.  D.  1759  at  the  age  of  seventy 
four  and  in  the  twenty  sixth  of  his  reign,  he  siicceded  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of — 

XXXIII.  Clmw  Fa  Dawk  ma-ddfa.  One  of  his  first  acts  on  his  accession  was 
to  join  with  another  brother  Ivroma-k’don-anoo-rak  montrec,  in  putting  to  death 
three  of  the  other  brothers  for  fear  that  they  would  conspire  against  him.  His  reign 
was  short  as  it  deserved  to  be.  At  the  end  af  ten  days,  he  gave  up  the  kingdom  to 
his  brother  Ivroma-k’oon-anoo-rak  montree,  and  entered  the  priesthood.  On  ascend* 
ing  the  throne,  his  title  was — 
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XXXIV.  Fra  Chow  T’i-niing  Soo-riya  Marin-t’ai'a.  He  closes  the  third  Dy- 
nasty of  P’ra  Chow  Pra-sat-T’awng,  being  nine  reigns  in  all  exclusive  of  the  usurper. 


The  above  synopsis  of  Siamese  history  embraces  a period  of  about  406  years, 
from  A.  D.  1351  to  A.  D.  1757.  There  Were  in  all  thirty  four  reigns,  averaging  k 
little  more  than  twelve  years  each.  Two  years  after  the  accession  of  the  last  named 
monarch,  the  Burmese  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  capital  headed  by  their  king 
named  Ivlung  Lawng,  His  death  occurred  on  his  march  homeward.  His  successor 
named  Matighi,  four  years  later  raised  another  army,  under  the  command  ot  a noted 
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general,  Ma-ba  Naw-rft-l'u,  who  laid  siege  to  the  city  i»  1120=*  A.  U.  17M.  J fic 
siege  lasted  for  three  years.  The  Burmese  sacked  the  capital  on  Tuesday  the  ninth 
day  of  the  fifth  waxing  moon  in  the  year  11 29= A.  D.  1767  and  carried  away  many 
captives.  The  chief  of  the  Siamese  army  rallied  the  Siamese  under  him  at  L’on  ta- 
Bod  rec,  which  is  now  the  site  of  H.  R.  H.  Krdma-L66ang  Wdng-sa-t’irat  Sa-nit’* 
palace,  lie  built  a walled  city  in  this  place  and  reigned  as  king  under  the  title  ol 


I"ra-ya-Tak. 

The  present  citv  of  Bangkok  has  consequently  been  the  royal  residence  ol  the 
king’s  of  Siam  for  ninety  seven  years.  Any  one  desiring  further  and  fuller  inform- 
ation on  any  of  the  above  topics,  is  referred  to  the  Siamese  history,  for  sale  at  this  olliec 


AN  EXCURSION  TO  CHANTABOON. 

The  Foreign  community,  who  come  to  Bangkok  for  wealth,  for  usefulness,  or 
for  pleasure,  all  feel  the  need  of  some  resource  from  the  monotony  of  a continued' 
town  residence,  and  ask,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

The  ever  available  resource  is  boating.  XV  c may  boat  about  town  ; and  there 
are  many  delightful  places  for  a day’s  pic-nie.  With  a common  river  ^>oat  at  com- 
mand, we  may  go  to  the  king’s  Lotus  Garden,  and  come  home  refreshed  and  delighted 
with  ourselves  for  susceptibilities  of  being  so  highly  entertained — pleased  with  the 
king  for  furnishing  us  so  much  delight,  and  pleased  with  the  country  for  affording  so 
quiet,  beautiful,  and  healthy  a retreat.  So  we  may  spend  a day  at  some  wat  up  river, 
down  river,  or  inland  a little  with  similar  effects.  Or  we  may  take  a pull  through- 
some  of  the  beautiful  canals,  in  which  this  country  abounds,  varying  the  canal  in  each 
succeding  trip,  till  we  have  exhausted  the  beauties  of  temples  in  ruins,  picturesque  gar- 
dens, rural  country  seats,  and  more  rural  little  islands,  with  raided  beauties  studded  ;• 
and  even  while  we  are  exhausting  boat  pleasure,  we  may  intersperse  them  with  excur- 
sions on  horseback  and  pedestrian  varieties,  till  we  come  to  feel  that  Bangkok,  with 
its  suburbs,  is  quite  inexhaustible  in  its  resources  for  recreation. 

But  should  we  still  cry  unsatisfied,  we  may  call  to  our  aid  a good  country  boat,, 
comprehending  a miniature  home  in  itself,  and  pull  up  one  of  our  beautiful  rivers- 
for  a few  weeks,  with  nought  to  do  but  to  turn  our  thoughts  inward,  and  make  new 
purposes  and  plans  for  a better  future;  or  with  thoughts  interested  in  the  world 
around  us,,  feel  at  peace  with  the  bountedus  earth,  pouring  forth  its  richest  stores  to 
nourish  and  reward  those'  who  look  Jto  her  for  sustenance  and  plcntv.  A trip  up  any 
ol  the  rivers  for  a month  will  make  one  a new  being,  better  in  heart,  in  hope,  in  health., 
and  ready  for  renewed  effort  in  this  land  of  the  sun. 
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But  if  you  still  cry 'more,  lake  the  proper  season,  and  go  seaward  ; we  have  two 
fashionable  health  stations— One  Anghin,  a sort  of  Siamese  Margate,  with  its  sea  breeze 
and  sea  beach.  It  is  quiet’s  self,  except  the  song  of  the  breaking  waves  and  the 
rcti  eslnn0  breeze.  I1  or  invalids  requiring  rest  troin  care  and  excitement  Anghin  is 
unsurpassed  for  excellence 

But  is  variety  and  beauty  a necessary  accompaniment ; the  western  coast  and 
inland  to  the  palace  mountain  of  the  king,  would  suit  better.  There  arc  roads  for 
coach  and  span,  a pleasant  drive,  a fine  collection  of  ponies  for  horsback  rides  to  many 
a scene  of  beauty  of  hill  and  dale  and  fruitful  field,  or  distant  mountain  woodland. 
And  do  you  ask  a change  to  tempt  the  waning  appetite  ? You  find  the  richest  fruit 
the  land  can  boast  exposed  to  tempt  your  eye. 

But  do  you  qsk  a thorough  change  in  every  sense  ? Take  the  proper  season  and 
go  to  Chantaboon.  You  will  have  as  much  variety  as  you  would  get  in  going  to 
England  or  America  and  back,  at  the  longest  in  six  weeks:  at  least  so  was  my 
experience.  We  made  a coasting  trip  down  the  eastern  shore  of  our  Gulf  in  our  little 
sea-boat  of  two  sails  and  six  oars  leaving  home  in  November. 

AVe  left  the  capital  in  the  afternoon,  and  rowed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  anchored  till  morning,  -to  take  the  early  northern  breeze  before  it  came  strong 
enough  to  drive  us  out  to  sea.  All  was  favorable.  In  the  morning  we  passed  along 
the  coast  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  hardly  allowed  time  for  a salute  to  the  towns  we 
had  before  been  wont  to  visit.  The  large  fishing  towns  loomed  up  in  the  distance, 
passed  in  review  and  retired  one  by  one,  till  we  had  passed  even'  town  we  had  before 
visited  and  approached  regions  unknown  to  us. 

The  three  fishing  towns,  and  the  river  Bangpakong  above  Anghin,  the  town 
■ where  we  had  so  often  buffetted  the  incoming  waves  on  the  sand  beach  of  a morning 
and  Anghin  itself,  the  “Double  Head”  and  the  long  rocky  beach  below,  with  several 
little  villages  in  sheltered  bays,  were  all  left  behind  us  before  high  noon ; and  now 
our  steersman,  made  bold  with  victories  soon  struck  off  at  sea  a little,  to  make  a 
point  quite  down  the  Gulf — sure  it  could  be  obtained  before  the  sun  should  cease  to 
point  out  the  way  before  us.  1 On-on  we  went  like  sprite  aided  by  supernatural  power. 
Out  little  craft  seemed  quite  a prodigy.  A tour  to  Chantaboon  looked  too  short  a 
trip.  Why  not  plan  for  Cambodia  at  once,  we  said.  Our  first  day  at  sea  took  us 
within  an  hour’s  sail  of  Rayong. 
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Rayong  is  a province  next  but  two  to  Chantaboon.  We  expected  to  reach  it 
before  night-fall.  Towards  evening  the  wind  ceased.  It  was  growing  dark,  but  we 
had  a new  moon  to  help  us,  and  could  see  no  sheltering  place,  and  began  to  iuquire 
when  and  where  we  were  to  stop  for  the  night.  The  steersman  pointed  out  some 
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t&ll  trees  which  loomed  up  in  the  moonlight  as  a safe  resting  place.  \N  e soon  wore 
there,  and  the  men  were  told  to  look  out  for  the  opening.  The  breaking  wave# 
revealed  it,  and  by  the  splashing  tide  that  was  rushing  in  at  the  little  estuary,  wo 
bounded  to  our  anchorage.  The  place  was  already  occupied  by  several  large  boats 
which  towered  in  the  moonlight.  Thank  God  we  are  safe,  was  the  first  burst  of 
prayer,  at  least  for  our  first  night. 

I supposed  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  R&yong,  but  soon  found  our 
steersman  put  in  at  a little  sheltering  place  above,  which  Chinese  fishermen  from 
Anghin,  occupy  as  one  of  their  ports  on  the  eastern  coast,  to  go  out  for  a tiny  prawn 
which  is  converted  into  kappi,  the  universal  condiment  of  the  natives.  The  k&ppl 
trade  is  the  great  business  of  the  men  at  Anghin.  At  one  monsoon  they  occupy 
ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf,  and  during  the  other  monsoon,  the  western. 
The  Chinese  are  the  great  procurers  of  the  condiment,  (as  the  Siamese  flee  the  taking 
eo  many  lives,)  but  they  leave  the  consumption  if  it  to  others,  of  whom  the  Siamese 
arc  the  first. 

We  had  a fine  sleep  among  the  fishiug  boats,  and  early  in  the  morning  sailed 
into  Rayong.  Though  the  province  of  Rliyong  occupies  quite  an  extent  of  country, 
the  town  where  the  Governor  resides  is  situated  on  a small  meandering  stream  quite 
a little  distance  above  the  mouth,  if  we  follow  the  course  of  the  river,  yet  a very  short, 
walk  on  land  brings  you  to  the  governor’s,  the  general  market  and  the  etceteras  of 
the  town.  At  the  morth  of  the  river  is  a quiet  Chinese  fishing  town  mingled  largely, 
as  usual  in  similar  towns,  with  the  Siamese  element.  The  people  seemed  quiet  and 
simple  minded,  and  did  themselves  great  credit  by  their  industry.  The  Chinamen, 
with  their  nets,  brought  and  abundance  of  fish.  The  women  prepared,  salted,  and 
dried  them  as  a barter  medium  for  those  necessaries,  which  made  home  thrifty  and 
welcome.  The  refuse  fish  were  used  as  food  for  flocks  of  ducks ; and  ducks  eggs 
made  another  profitable  medium  of  barter,  The  towns  inland  brought  them  rice  and 
vegetables,  and  the  stores  of  RSyong  afforded  groceries. 

We  found  the  governor  of  R&yong  keeping  gala  day  a la  Siamese;  and  with  much 
of  the  eclat  of  Bangkok.  Eating,  as  usual,  was  the  order  of  the  day.  All  the  citizens 
were  gathered  at  the  governor’s  house,  with  their  wives  and  daughters  to  help  at  the 
feast.  The  fatted  hog  had  been  killed.  The  Chinese  from  the  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  had  sent  a delegation  which  drained  the  little  town  of  all  the  fine  fish  and 
-AM  was  bustle,  prepartiqn,  and  pleasure.  There  were  theatrical®,  fireworks, 
priest-feeding,  and  general  toasting.  Tho  occasion  was  removing  the  little  tuft  of 
bair  above  the  forehead  on  the  son  of  the  governor.  Think  how  many  holidava  all 
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the  hair  cutting’s  afford  to  this  pleasure  loving  people.  Every  child,  almost,  at  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years,  submits  to  this  ceremony. 

However  much  we  might  wish  to  get  a hearing  with  a view  to  do  the  people  good, 
they  had  no  attention  to  give  us.  They  were  engrossed  in  a hair  cutting,  from  the 
governor  downward,  priests  and  people,  men  and  women,  old  and  young.  We  left 
on  Saturday  to  seek  for  a better  place  to  serve  God  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  having  no 
pleasant  reminicence  ot  Kayong  except  aquaintanccs  formed  Avith  certain  mountaineers 
engaged  in  the  wood-oil  business,  who  had  come  down  for  holiday  at  the  hair  cutting. 
These  men  seemed  intelligent,  and  gave  us  interesting  accounts  of  the  making  of  wood- 
oil,  in  the  mountain  forests  of  the  eastern  coast. 

sat  out  early  for  a little  cove,  said  to  be  the  most  peaceful  retreat  imaginable. 
We  knew  that  wc  were  not  to  go  far,  and  so  looked  about  ourselves  to  enjoy  the 
scenery.  It  was  a beautiful  day.  We  had  just  enough  breeze  to  carry  us  gently 
along  Avithout  troubling  our  fears.  I enjoyed  every  thing — the  beautiful  islands — the 
the  mountain  peaks  both  on  the  islands  and  the  mainland.  Once  tve  stopped  at  a 
landing  made  by  the  king,  and  climbed  to  a pagoda  on  a hill  which  gave  us  a most 
enrapturing  prospect  both  inland  and  far  out  to  sea.  On  the  jone  side  far  aAvay  “to 
the  foot  of  the  sky  ” waved  the  beautiful  fields  of  rice  Avith  here  and  there  a farm 
house,  having  the  waving  palm  clustering  around  with  varied  fruit  meeting  the  wants 
of  man  at  every  door  Avay.  Seaward  were  varying  clouds  and  tints  of  reflected 
sunbeams,  with  islands  of  every  shape  and  kind  seeming  almost  to  shut  us  in.  It  Avas 
a place  to  admire ; but  as  the  tide  Avas  leaving  us,  Ave  feared  the  rocks,  and  hastened  on 
to  our  destination.  Long  bbfore  dark,  avc  came  to  the  little  cove  Avherc  wc  w£ro 
to  pass  the.  holy  sabbath.  It  was  nestled  amid  the  mountains,  and  quiet  nature  hero 
■seemed  to  avoo  us  to  perfect  rest.  Let  him  who  loves  a quiet  sabbath  seek  a eovo 
like  this,  Avherc  from  turmoil  free  he  may  rest  from  every,  care,  lie  can  but  be  happy, 
and  bless  tbe  God  that  made  it  right  to  have  one  day  in  seven  from  worldly  labor  free. 

Monday  morning  Ave  passed  to  the  Province  above  Chantaboon.  We  did  not 
call  even  at  the  town  Avhere  the  Governor  resided.  A little  further  on,  and  inland  a 
little  way  lived  a friend  of  ours'.  Wo  came  to  a safe  anchorage  near  this  town,  and  sent 
our  steersman,  Avho  Avasa  native  of  that  part  of  the  country,  to  find  our  friend,*  while 
we  gathered  shells,  and  made  ourselves  sentimental  with  snatches  of  songs  of  Avhich 
the  scenes  reminded  us. 

We  heard  tbe  neighing  of  horses,  and  our  friend  Avas  before  us  Avith  tAvo  fine 
ponies  and  a cart  drawn  by  oxen  to  take  our  chattels.  One  of  the  ponies  was  offered 
for  my  special  convenience.  Mv  saddle  was  produced  from  our  boat  stores,  and  I set 
out  with  great  glee  for  my  first  experience  in  a native  house  with  a Siamese  for  n host 
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Wo  had  a delightful  week  with  this  simple  minded  people.  It  was  harvest  time, 
and  the  young  people  every  morning  went  early  to  the  rice  fields,  reaping  the  waving 
grain,  and  accompanying  their  work  with  merry  songs,  each  by  the  lass  he  loved. 
Sometimes  we  visited  the  people  in  the  fields  and  commended  their  good  work. 
Sometimes  we  went  to  the  house  of  some  pepper  farmer,  and  informed  ourselves  of 
the  manner  of  producing  this  export  of  the  eastern  Gulf;  and  sometimes  went  out  for 
a stroll  to  purchase  matting  which  is  extensively  made  here  when  the  rice  season 
is  over,  and  is  always  on  hand  for  the  purchaser.  We  were  delighted  with  the  people 
altogether,  and  resolved  always  to  visit,  them  as  often  as  we  went  coasting  down  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf. 


We  took  a music  box  with  us,  and  after  our  verandah  room  had  been  fitted  up 
and  made  comfortable  with  furniture  from  our  boat,  we  had  many  evening  parties, 
and  delighted  Ahe  whole  community,  having  nothing  but  our  musical  box  to  make 
our  room  attractive.  How  easy  it  is  to  make  people  socially  happy  when  they  are 
willing  and  wish  to  be  pleased!  We  were  lions.  Our  visit  to  that  little  town  was  a 
great  event,  which  will  not  be  forgotten  during  this  generation. 

They  were  people  of  the  woods,  as  they  called  themselves — had  never  seen  the 
great  city,  nor  great  people,  and  were  happy  to  do  us  honor.  We  had  the  whitest 
rice;  our  fowling  pieces  brought  the  nicest  delicacies  for  the  table;  for  there  were 
plenty  of  people  who  know'  how  to  use  the  gun,  and  were  delighted  thus  to  make 
themselves  useful  to  us.  I recommend  those  hunting  for  health  and  pastime,  to  such 
an  inland  country  town  for  a long  visit.  Needles,  soap,  a few  articles  of  dress  you 
can  spare  as  well  as  not,  and  a little  perfumery  will  secure  you  tried  friends,  and  true 
to  do  all  your  bidding. 


We  did  not  leave  for  Chantaboon  till  at  the  close  of  the  week,  and  expected  to 
reach  the  town  that  very  day.  But  he  who  holds  the  winds  and  waves,  and  bids 
them  play  at  will,  opposed  our  course.  We  had  a morning  wTith  which  the  most 
fastidious  could  find  no  fault.  A quiet  beautiful  breeze  bore  us  along  a shore  studded 
with  little  coves,  which  afforded  us  scenery  beautifully  picturesque.  At  last  our  steers- 
man pointed  out  the  Cape,  which  w:as  to  open  to  us  the  last  bay  before  we  reached 
our  destination ; and  we  rounded  this  poiut  dreaming  of  naught  but  pleasure.  But  as 
we  came  round  the  point,  first  came  the  rolling  waves  to  view — green,  dark  and  blue, 
witli  their  wdiite  caps.  Ere  we  had  time  to  furl  a sail  the  winds  attacked  us.  We 
dared  not  speak.  We  looked  to  see  the  thoughts  of  the  steersman.  A Ye  saw  he  was 
all  absorbed  with  sail  and  holm  anxious  to  stem  the  wild  waves.  Our  little  boat 
behaved  most  bravely.  Instinct  with  life  she  seemed,  and  treasured  well.  On,  on  she 
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went  like  aa  angry  sprite  defying  ill.  S'oon  we  had  crossed  the  deepest  bay  and  neared 
Lion-point,  and  hoped  all  danger  past. 

Here  was  the  river  of  Chantaboon,  and  if  the  wind  favored,  should  soon  reach 
the  town.  But  down  the  stream  with  giant  power  the  winds  and  waves  made  fearful 
headway,  which  we  were  entirely  unable  to  withstand.  We  must  anchor;  but  here 
we  were  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  A gulf  lay  there,  and  huge  cliffy  rocks  were 
scattered  on  the  shore.  To  go  up  the  stream  wras  quite  beyond  our  power.  Wind* 
and  waves  and  tide  opposed  with  maddened  strength.  Throw  out  the  anchor-called 
out  the  steersman;  and  out  it  went  with  instant  plunge.  With  eager  eye  we  looked 
to -see  it  hold.  The  boat  swang  out,  urged  by  wind  and  current,  but  the  anchor 
brought  it  to  its  haven. 

Now  we  could  look  around  awhile,  and  try  to  beguile  the  time.  It  was  midday. 
We  hoped  for  better  wind  and  tide  to  help  us  forward ; but  night  came  on  and  found 
us  as  fast  as  ever.  Our  anchor  yet  held  well,  but  this  was  very  frail  to  centre  hope 
upon.  We  had  but  oue,  and  this  not  very  good.  We  dared  not  sleep  through  the 
'whole  night.  But  morning  found  us  safe,  and  a favoring  tide,  though  wind  was  a 
little  averse,  helped  us  to  seek  a better  anchorage,  where  we  might  pass  the  holy 
sabbath  day.  And  Monday  morning  found  us  in  the  town  rewarded  well  for  all 
our  toil. 

Chantaboon  is  certainly  a beautiful  country — a fine  rice  growing  country  ; and 
rich  in  all  the  productions  of  a farming  community.  It  is  picturesque,  too,  with'  hill 
an  dale,  and  the  people'  most  hospitable.  The  vice  Governor  generously  insisted  that 
we  should  make  his  house  our  home — gave  us  nice  dinners,  quite  after  our  own  cus- 
toms, put  ponies  at  our  disposal  to  visit  the  beautiful  pearl  mountain  and  elsewhere 
as  we  listed. 

From  Pearl  Mountain  we  had  a fine  view  of  the  whole  surrounding  country,  rich 
in  the  productions  common  to  the  eastern  world.  We  looked  off  towards  Cambodia 
and  admired  the  lofty  mountains  stretching  away  in  the  distance,  and  brought  to 
raiud  the  praises  we  had  heard  of  that  luxurious  land : though  we  had  no  disposition 
now  to  go  further  down  the  coast, — we  had  had  enough  for  once. 

The  wide  sea  from  Pearl  Mountain,  with  its  many  islands,  was  a delightful 
picture.  And  that,  as  well  as  the  land,  gave  proof  of  busy  toil.  The  Cochin  Chinese 
driven  from  their  own  country  many  years  ago  by  religious  persecution  found  a homo 
in  Chantaboon  where  they  worship  God  in  their  own  way  unmolested.  They  are 
Roman  Catholics.  An  old  grey  haired  priest,  a Frenchman,  recieved  us  courteouslj , 
though  he  could  not  forbear  giving  us  a warning-  to  fear  our  heresy. 
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The  Cochin  Chinese,  to  whom  he  ministers,  arc  mostly  fishermen.  In  all'  tho 
coves  along  the  coast  they  have  an  anchorage,  and  go  forth  from  these  fearing  no  gale 
to  hunt  the  finny  tribe.  We  shun  the  rocks  with  dread.  They  seek  them  as  the 
fishes  lair. 

When  we  had  seen  the  lions  of  Chantaboon  for  many  days,  we  turned  our  course 
homeward,  with  a design  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  way.  The  first  day  was  a decided 
success.  It  was  just  the  amount  we  made  the  last  day  down,  and  with  less  wind  and 
waves.  The  second  morning  was  pleasant,  and  we  came  to  a little  town  on  the  se3 
coast  and 'formed  several  pleasant  acquaintances.  The  third  day  we  had  a pleasant 
little  sail  in  the  mdrning,  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rayong,  thiuking  to  press  on 
further,  but  the  wind  grew  strong,  and  was  entirely  against  us.  As  it  was  Saturday 
we  decided  to  pass  the  sabbath,  and  make  ourselves  useful  to  the  simple  fishermen. 
We  left  early  Monday  morning,  and  stopped  at  a house  built  by  the  king  at  Point  Liant; 
and  ascended  pagoda  hill  again,  and  had  one  of  the  most  picturesque  views  we  had 
ever  seen;  and  thence  began  an  opposition  we  could  not  meet  face  to  face  and  come 
off  victorious. 

Great  waves  and  head  winds  stood  up  against  us.  There  were  sheltered  bays; 
but  to  get  out  of  them  we  must  round  a point,  and  this  was  impossible,  except  in 
dead  of  night  when  the  winds  were  calm.  We  could  sometimes  run  around  and  in 
to  a new  anchorage  before  the  sun  raised  the  sleeping  winds  again,  if  the  tide  was 
with  us.  We  stele  several  marches  on  the  wdnds  in  this  way,  but  finally  the  tide 
rose  near  morning,  and  before  we  could  by  all  means  haste,  to  a new  anchorage,  our 
great  adversaries,  the  winds  and  the  waves,  stood  up  against  us,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  retrace  our  course,  and  throw  out  our  anchor  at  our  old  place. 

We  spent  sabbath  at  a little  town  only  a day’s  sail  from  home  with  favorable 
winds,  and  sailed  from  thence  early  Monday  thinking  that  very  evening  perhaps  we 
should  see  our  friends  at  home.  As  we  came  into  the  open  bay,  our  hearts  were 
cheered  by  many  boats  that  were  to  be  our  company.  Wc  rounded  the  point  out 
into  the  open  sea  after  several  of  our  companions.  Rut  one  by  one  they  all  turned 
back.  There  had  been  a strong  wind  against  an  opposing  tide,  that  raised  huge 
waves.  It  was  impossible  to  beat  our  way.  Every  tack  to  bring  us  to  the  coast 
carried  us  back  to  our  starting  point,  and  sometimes  even  lower.  But  we  did  not 
yield  easily.  Our  boat  was  small.  It  was  well  manned.  So  we  took  in  the  sails, 
and  our  men  rowed  most  vigorously.  It  was  a bluffy,  rocky  coast,  qnd  we  were  ob- 
liged to  come  very  near  the  shore  to  make  the  least  headway.  I feared  continually, 
thinking  that,  in  some  heedless  moment,  the  boat  would  be  allowed  to  wheel  round 
upon  the  rocks  and  dashed  to  peioes.  It  was  all  in  vain.  In  the  end,  we  too  turned 
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company.  But  eventually  wind  and  tide  favoring  a little,  we  overcame  and  pursued 
our  course  homeward. 

We  had  great  variety.  We  sailed  amid  beautiful  islands  where  the  transparent 
waters  revealed  corah  beds  that  were  to  become  the  bases  of  new  islands,  and  capes, 
and  points.  We  have  anchored  under  the  protection  of  some  bluff,  and  enjoyed  the 
mountain  waves  with  white  caps  rolling  by,  while  we  were  at  perfect  peace.  We 
have  anchored  for  hours  on  a delightful  sand  beach,  and  gathered  beautiful  shells,  or 
wandered  away  to  some  hill  where  a pagoda  told  us  there  were  beautiful  scenes  of 
mountain,  and  wood,  and  vale,  and  sea,  and  islands.  We  have  had  days  of  fair  wind 
and  line  sailing.  We  have  been  becalmed  and  obliged  to  furl  the  sails,  and  with 
laborious  oars,  propel  for  hours  our  boat.  We  have  smoothly  sailed  by  beautiful  coves, 
where  the  waters  were  a perfect  mirror,  reflecting  a beautiful  landscape  of  the  shore. 
We  have  gone  dashing  across  some  deep  bay  where  a strong  northeastern  swept  down 
with  rage,  and  rolled  up  waves  breaking  over  us  fore  and  aft  while  we  bounded  on 
our  course.  We  have  been  obliged  to  flee  from  an  unprotected  anchorage  to  a shore 
further  on  in  the  dark  of  evening,  and  as  we  sailed  continuously  forward  where  we  knew 
there  were  hidden  rocks,  have  felt  the  blood  curdle  as  our  boat  grazed  a stone,  but 
went  on  unharmed.  A kind  providence  overruled  all,  and  brought  us  eventually  to 
•our  home  unharmed,  and  even  still  delighted  with  the  sea. 

S.  J.  S. 


THE  ATTAP  PALM. 

This  palm  is  denominated  by  some  Botanists  Nipa  Fructians,  by  others  Nipa 
jLittoraus,  and  by  others  still  Cocos  Nipa.  It  would  seem  that  but  little  compari- 
tiviLy  is  known  of  this  most  beautiful  tree.  I can  find  no  account  of  it  in  the  great 
book  called  by  the  great  name  IIortus  Suburbanus  Calcuttknsis,  which  is  simply 
a catalouge  of  all  the  plants  which  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Co  s Bo- 
tanical garden  at  Calcutta:  nor  can  I find  any  mention  of  it  in  the  great  catalogue 
• of  plants  in  the  late  IDr  Carey’s  Botanical  garden  at  Serampore.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  that  it  flourishes  only  in  south  eastern  Asia. 

It  seems  not  quite  right  that  this  lovely  spicimcn  of  Jehovah’s  handy  work- 
should  remain  in  so  much  obscurity;  and  therefore  I would  give  it  a little  more 
publicity  in  the  pages  ©f  the  Bangkok  Calendar,  equally  honorable  with  its  neighbors 
the  Betel-nut,  Cocoa-nut,  and  Palmyra  Palms  of  Siam,  in  whose  glorious  company  it 
was  described  before  the  Plulomathiati  Society  of  Bangkok  August  1 S63. 
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This  palm  though  not  equal  in  importance  to  its  brothers  and  sisters  above  named, 
is  nevertheless  quite  distinguished  in  its  relations  to  Siamese  economy.  I scarcely 
know  whether  to  call  it  a tree  or  a bush : and  yet  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  does  not  grow  like  a tree,  or  a bush,  or  a shrub  ; for  it  has  no  kind  of  body  or  trunk, 
unless  we  call  that  its  trunk  from  which  proceed,  beneath  the  ground,  some  thirty 
or  forty  immense  leaves,  resembling  closely  the  leaves  of  the  Coecanut-palm.  There 
is  a large  bulb  in  the  ground,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  all  these 
leaves  shoot.  Indeed  you  will  often  see  in  connection  with  this  bulb,  (where  the  water 
has  washed  away  the  earth  from  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rivers  and  canals  of  Siam,) 
the  form  of  a trunk  resembling  a short  section  of  a scraggy  Cocoanut  trunk.  The  leaves 
start  out  of  the  ground  with  wonderful  uprightness,  and  then  curve  outward  most 
gracefully  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  having  almost  always  one  central  undeveloped 
leaf  yet  in  a round  solid  form  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  standing  perpendicular  to  the 
earth  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high.  A full  grown  leaf  is  usually  not  less  than  twenty 
five  feet  in  length.  A single  clump  of  them,  standing  in  an  isolated  place,  form  a most 
graceful  and  beautiful  top  of  spherical  form  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
stance. But  it  is  seldom  that  you  can  find  an  isolated  tree.  They  grow  wild  on  the 
banks  of  the  Menam  and  tributary  creeks  and  canals  east  and  west  and  south  of 
Bangkok,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  form  almost  impenetrable  jungles  wherever 
they  are  left  undisturbed.  They  also  abound  and  flourish  on  the  banks  of  the  other 
rivers  which  empty  into  the  gulf  of  Siam  from  the  north,  within  a distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  their  mouths,  where  the  soil  is  aluminous,  and  exceed- 
ingly rich. 

As  intimated  above,  their  leaves  look  very  much  like  coaconut  leaves,  and  can 
be  distinguished  from  them  at  a distant  view,  only  from  the  fact  that  they  are  far 
more  lowly.  The  midrib  of  the  leaf  is  itself  alone  a very  beautiful  piece  of  divine 
workmanship.  At  a cursory  view  of  it,  you  would  say  that  it  is  perfectly  round. 
But  it  is  not  so.  A transverse  section  of  it  will  show  that  it  is  rather  more  triangular 
than  circular.  One  side  of  the  triangle,  being  the  lower  one  as  it  curves  over,  is  quite 
fiat,  with  a slender  ridge  or  spine  in  its  middle  throughout,  on  cither  side  of  which 
all  the  leaflets  are  attached.  The  other  two  sides  are  convex,  smooth  and  polished 
as  a nicely  finished  powder  horn,  having  not  a wrinkle  or  knot  or  the  least  irregular- 
it)  or  roughness  throughout  their  whole  length.  This  main  midrib  is  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  large  end,  and  the  size  of  a large  goose  quill  at  the  tip. 

It  has  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  leaflets  standing  out  from  cither  side  of  it, 
wb.ci  arc  about  four  feet  long  and  three  inches  wide.  At  the  place  where  they  are 
attached  to  the  midrib,  they  are  a little  puckered  or  plaited  so  as  to  form  a nice  little' 
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cup  to  catch  and  hold  all  the  dew  and  rain  which  they  need.  These  leaflets,  when 
growing,  are  exceedingly  thick  and  tough,  and  when  dried,  their  epidermis  become* 
hard  and  bone-like,  ot‘  a yellowish  brown  color.  Each  leaflet  has  on  its  under  sur- 
face, suspended  to  its  own  little  midrib,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  delicate  tassels, — for 
what  purpose  I cannot  divine. 

These  leaflets  are  of  great  service  in  southern  Siam  for  thatching  houses.  The 
mode  of  making  them  into  sheets  for  this  purpose  is  worthy  of  a particular  descrip- 
tion. They  are  cut  from  the  great  midrib  about  two  inches  from  their  insertion,  and 
folded  each  upon  itself,  so  that  it  becomes  about  twenty  inches  long  in  a double 
state.  Within  this  fold,  close  by  the  joint  of  it,  is  put  a slender  splint  of  bamboo, 
and  on  this  splint  are  placed  side  by  side,  overlapping  one  another  a little,  about, 
twenty  of  these  folds,  jmcl  these  are  kept  in  their  places  on  the  splint  by  basting 
them  together  with  a thread  of  rattan  or  some  kind  of  bark.  A sheet,  thus  formed,  is 
about  three  feet  long  by  twenty  inches  wide.  It  is  in  this  state  that  Attap  sheets 
are  brought  to  market,  nicely  laid  on©  on  another  in  boats,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of 

four  ticals  per  thousand.  The  tax  on  them  is  one  out  of  five 
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It  requires  about  twenty  of  them  to  cover  with  sufficient  closeness  a surface  of  roof 
six  feet,  square.  They  arc  usually  tied  to  bamboo  slats  which  extend  horrizontally  across 
the  rafters.  The  material  used  for  tying  them  is  commonly  the  slender  and  flexible 
midrib  of  the  Tallipot  palm  leaflet.  A steep  roof  thatched  with  Attap  sheets,  needs  to 
be  renewed  about  every  five  years : but  a flatter  one  more  frequently,  as  it  will  hold 
more  moisture  from  the  rains,  and  remain  longer  without  drying. 

The  Attap  palm  comprises  both  genders  in  the  same  tree.  Its  blossoming  and 
fruit  bearing  organs  are  upon  the  same  stalk  or  stem.  W hen  the  male  and  female 
are  thus  united  and  wrapped  up  in  the  same  spathe  near  the  time  of  liberation,  they 
are  “ full  of  sap  ”,  which  is  as  rich  in  saeharine  matter  as  that  of  the  Palmyra  palm. 
Then  is  the  time  to  tap  them,  if  you  would  obtain  the  sap  for  converting  into  Sugar. 
Previous  to  doing  so,  they  must  be  squeezed  and  bruized  much  as  are  the  embryo 
blossoms  and  fruit  of  the  Palmyra  and  Cocoanut  palms.  And  then  in  two  or  throo 
days  they  will  furnish  and  abundance  of  sap,  by  slicing  off  a little  bit  of  their  extreme- 
, ties,  as  discribed  in  my  essays  of  last  year  on  the  Palmyra  and  Cocoanut  trees.  -A 
singlo  spathe  thus  prepared  and  tapped,  may  be  kept  flowing  more  than  a month,  by 
simply  cutting  oaccasionally  a thin  bit  from  the  wound. 

The  sugar  made  from  the  sap  of  the  Attap  palm  is  thought  not  to  be  quite  as 
good  as  that  made  of  the  sap  of  the  Palmyra  palm,  having  a.  slight  saltish  taste.  But 
an  unpracticed  palate  can  rarely  detect  the  difference. 

I * 
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Thu  blossoms  of  tin:,  palm  are  act  on  branches  ot  the  same  stem  which  bear  the 
embryotic  fruit.  There  arc  four  or  fire  of  these  branches  rising  a little  higher  than 
the  fruit  bearing  organs.  The  flowers  when  tally  expanded  aic  cylindiical  in 
general  form,  a little  longer  and  larger  than  a man’s  forefinger.  Each  branch  contains 
commonly  five  or  six  of  these  cylindrical  blossoms,  radiating  each  its  thousands  of 
anthers  horizontally  to  its  stem.  The  pollen  is  of  a bright  yellow  color,  and  of  very 
agreeable  fragrance.  This  fragrance  will  remain  in  the  flower  for  many  days  after  it 
lias  been  cut  oft.  Indeed  every  part  of  Llie  flower-si  alk  emits  the  same  pleakant  odor, 
but  in  less  concentrated  power,  and  does  not  lose  it  lor  many  weeks. 

The  Attap  fruit  is  found  in  clusters  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  on  a single 


stem,  so  admirably  arranged  and  compacted  together,  as  to  iorin  a common  globe 
from  twleve  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  Each  fruit  is  pyramidal  in  its  general 
form,  having  its  apex  attached  to  a common  centre,  Its  largest  and  outer  end  is  lull 
of  deep  fissures  and  abrupt  ridges.  When  ripe,  tlrey^  have  a very  hard  hull.  I hat  part 
of  their  surface  not  concealed  from  the  light  by  the  close  contact  of  their  fellows,  is 
of  a glossy  purple  hue,  and  those  parts  hidden  from  the  light  are  ol  a light  cream 
color.  Being  very  heavy,  the  clusters  curve  over  and  find  lodgment  and  support 
among  the  different  leaves  of  the  tree  near  the  place  where  they  issue  from  the  ground. 
The  Attap  begins  to  bear  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  year  of  its  age.  Each  tree 
bears  from  five  to  eight  clusters  of  fruit  annually,  and  each  cluster  requires  about  six 
months  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

The  fruit  comes  very  near  to  being  a nut,  and  yet  it  is  too  unlike  a cocoanut  or 
palmyra  nut  to  be  denominated  by  a similar  generic  name.  It  has  a cavity  and  a 
kernel  much  like  the  fruif  of  the  palmyra,  but  is  destitute  of  a hard  shell.  In  the 
place  of  one,  it  has  a tough  white  substance  much  like  that  which  immediately  en- 
velopes the  palmyra  nut.  While  yet  young  and  tender,  the  incipient  kernel  is  a small 
cavity  about  the  size  of  that  which  would  be  made  by  the  faces  of  tw'o  small  tea-spoons 
put  together.  And  this  cavity  is  filled  with  a very  sweet  demulcent  milky  fluid. 
When  ripe  the  cavity  is  fully  occupied  by  a white  kernel  of  the  consistency  of  but- 
ternut kernel.  This  is  quite  edible  in  many  forms,  and  is  very  nice  preserved  in  syrup. 


The  stems,  common  to  the  blossoms  and  fruit,  arc  often  made  into  brooms  or 
dust  brushes,  by  beating  them,  about  middle  age,  until  the  tough  fibres  ot  which 
they  are  composed  are  seperated  from  each  other.  Then  by  a rude  hatcheling,  they 
become  a biush  much  like  a clump  of  horse-tail  hair,  made  fast  to  a convenient  handle. 

Of  the  unfolded  and  tender  leaflets,  the  natives  make  cigar  wrappers, — that  is,  they 
roll  up  a little  cut  tobacco  in  this  material,  and  then  very  dextrously  spin,  with  their 
fingers  alone  at  the  moment,  an  extremely  slender  thread  of  fcotten,  and  wrap  it  round 
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>bc  cigar,  and  twist  the  two  ends  together  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  These,  as  found 
m the  market,  are  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  of  a faded  straw  color.  They 
arc  sold  at  the  very  moderate  price  ot  liftecn  cents  per  hundred;  and  they  seem  not 
to  bo  dispised  even  by  the  greatest  Spanish  cigar  smokers. 

Ihc  small  midribs  ot  the  Attap  leaflets  are  stripped  from  the  leaf  and  made  into 
brooms  like  those  made  of  cocoanut  leaves.  1 am  not  aware  that  any  use  is  made  ot 
their  main  midribs,  excepting  for  light  flashy  fuel.  But  they  look  as  it  they  would 
make  capital  fish  poles  tor  a giant  race.  Certainly  they  make  an  elegant  pole  to 
look  at. 

Attap  palms  are  propagated  by  new  shoots  coming  up  round  about  the  parent 
stock,  and  by  planting  their  seeds.  These  plant  themselves,  it  not  prevented  by  the 
picking  of  the  lruit,  no  care  being  needed  to  guard  them. 

This  tree  flourishes  only  in  the  low  alluvial  and  wet  lands  in  the  neighborhood 
ot  the  head  ot  the  Gult.  It  is  the  great  material  for  thatching  houses  in  all  southern 
Siam.  As  its  epidermis  is  very  hard  and  smooth,  it  is  not  nearly  as  combustablc  as 
most  kinds  ot  shingles  used  in  covering  houses.  When  new,  the  leaves  give  a pur- 
plish and  glossy  appearance  to  the  roofs  of  houses;  but  when  a little  old,  they  impart 
the  grey  and  gloomy  aspect  of  a hay  stack  two  years  old. 

EARTHEN  ROOFS. 

Not  jess  than  nineteen  in  twenty  of  all  the  houses  in  Bangkok  arc  thatched  with 
Attap  leaves;  the  others  are  covered  with  earthen  tiles.  These  serve  so  admirably 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  arc  so  peculiar  to  this  Eastern  world, 
that  they  merit  a particular  description. 

These  tiles,  generally  speaking,  are  about  eight  inches  long,  five  inches  wide, 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  quite  flat.  The  outer  ends  are  pointed  somewhat 
like  a dart,  the  angle  being  rather  obtuse.  The  inner  ends,  which  arc  made  fast  to  the 
wood  work  of  the  roof,  arc  of  two  kinds.  One  of  them  forms  a rectangular  square, 
with  an  eaithen  hook  an  inch  in  length  and  less  in  breadth,  midway  on  its  under 
edge.  The  other  kind  has  also  a small  hook  on  its  inner  end,  but  its  Corners  are  so 
notched,  that  when  two  of  the  tiles  are  placed  side  by  side,  there  is  left  an  angular 
opening  at  their  two  adjoining  corners,  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  a three  quarter  inch 
chisel.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  hooks  of  the  upper  tier  of  tile  before 
mentioned. 

The  wood  work  of  the  roof  on  which  these  tiles  are  hooked,  consists  of  strips  ot 
inch  boards  an  inch  wide  extending  horizontally  across  the  rafters  about  five  inches 
apart.  These  are  made  to  keep  their  places  usually  by  strips  of  notched  plank  four 


Indies  wide  extending  from  the  eves  to  the  ridge.  There  are  laid  upon  arid  fastened 
to  strong;  horizontal  scantling  framed,  info  heavy  rafters.  The  latter  are  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  apart,  and  the  former  two  feet.  Sometimes  the  notched  strips  of  plank  are 
alternated  by  strips  of  thin  boards  of  the  same  width  with  their  neighbors.  The 
horizontal  strips  which  receive  the  tiles  are  laid  into  these  notches  and  pinned  upon 
the  slats.  Sometimes  there  are  no  notches  made,  the  narrow  stips  being  nailed  to 
the  strips  of  plank.  Thus  arranged,  the  roof  presents  the  appearance  of  a coarse 
lattice  work,  and  is  then  ready  for  tiling. 

Beginning  at  the  eves,  the  workmen  first,  lay  on  I he  tiles  having  a notch  in  the  inner 
corners.  Then  directly  on  the 'top  of  these  they  lay  the  upper  tier  hooked  into  the 
square  orifices  at  the  inner  corners  of  the  lower  tier,  so  that  the  cracks  between 
them  are  accurately  covered.  Then  the  next  horizontal  strip  is  served  in  the  same 
way,  being  just  near  enough  to  allow  its  tiles  to  lap  over  on  the  neighboring  file  three  or 
four  iiiches.Tn  this  way  the  work  of  tiling  proceeds  up  to  the  ridge,  where  the  two  sides 
are  nicely  joined  bv  another  kind  of  tile  made  for  the  particular  purpose,  being  bent 
at  a proper  angle  for  hooking  over  on  the  opposite  side.  And  finally,  to  put  a complete 
finish  to  the  ridge  and  the  borders,  a mason  is  required  to  fill  in  all  the  interstices  of  the 
the  tiles  ( embracing  a width  of  ten  inches  on  either  side  of  the  ridge  and  less  on  the 
euds  and  eves)  with  neatly  wrought  plastering,  moulding  his  work  tastefully  as  he 
goes  along,  and  finishing  it  with  a snow  white  polish. 


The  roofs  of  nearly  all  the  Temples  are  covered  with  earthen  tiles  of  the  same 
general  fashion,  differing  only  in  being  better  finished.  They  are  nearly  all  glazed 
with  indelible  colouring  material  on  those  parts  that  will  be  exposed  to  view.  The 
tiles  are  usually  so  arranged  on  the  roof,  that  there  will  be  a strip  of  three  feet  or  more 
in  width  of  blue,  green,  or  other  colour  immediately  adjourning  the  mason  work  all 
round,  while  all  the  area  included  within  the  parallelogram  thus  described,  will  be  a 
bright  yellow  or  same  other  color  in  lively  contrast  with  the  bordering.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  roofs  is  very  neat;  and  being  quite  steep,  they  are  thoroughly  water 
proof. 

Most  Chinese  houses,  and  a few  others  are  covered  with  tiles  brought  from 

O 

Ohina,  which  when  laid  on,  form  rounded  ridges  and  circular  furrows  extending  up  and 
Jo. mi  the  rod  about  ten  inchesbapart.  These  are  laid  in  mortar,  each  ridge  being 
nicely  moulded  with  the  mason’s  trowel. 


Earthern  roofs  are  now  rapidly  increasing  in  Bangkok  as  more  of  the  citizens  are 
becoming  affluent  by  the  great  increase  of  commerce  since  1850,  when  the  system  of 
Bu-  new  I rcaties  with  the  western  powers  began  to  operate.  It  is  a great  desideratum 
for  the  city,  that  all  attap  roofs  should  quickly  be  exchanged  for  earthen  tiles  which 
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woultl  render  theip  tar  l».-iiev  proof  against  tin?.'  from  incendiaries  and  other  causes 
than  they  can  now  be  made  by  any  oilier  moans. 

lint  to  make  this  reform  general,  would  require  the  outlay  of  a vast  amount  of 
money ; because  there  are  scarcely  any  Attap  covered  houses' whose  foundations  or 
superstructures  arc  linn  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  an  earthen  roof ; and  heifte 
would  have  to  ho  pulled  down  and  exchanged  for  firmer  structures.  The  Floating 
houses  in  Bangkok,  of  which  there  arc  more  than  a thousand,  could  not  of  course 
exchange  their  attap  covering  for  earthen  tiles,  as  that  would  make  them  too  heavy 
tor  the  bundles  ot  bamboos  which  floab  them.  They  might  perhaps  hear  the  lighter 
kind  ot  zinc  covering  with  advantage.  The  proportional  expense  of  a house  built, 
suitably  for  an  earthen  root,  ami  one  built  tor  attap  covering  is  prohahlv  not  less, 
generally,  than  ten  to  one. 


the  ton  Yang,  or  oil  thee. 

Tue  I on  \ ang  is  one  ot  flic  largest  and  best  formed  trees  in  Siam.  If  grows  in 
almost  all  sections  of  the  country,  but  is  very  spafee  now  on  all  the  prairie  lands. 
There  arc  a few  inferior  representatives  of  the  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Bangkok.  Its 
home  now  is  in  the  distant  forests  on  both  sides  ot  the  (fulf,  and  far  up  the  rivers 
that  flow  from  the  north.  The  tree  is  remarkable  for  being  often  very  straight,  and 
.juite  free  from  knots  and  limbs  until  you  reach  a height  from  180  to  200  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  is  the  tree  which  furnishes  the  immense  pillars  winch  are  used  in 
building  the  Piwmanes  or  funeral  palaces  for  burning  the  remains  of  kings.  Its  hark 
is  rather  smooth,  and  its  leaf  largo  like  that  of  the  Bass-wood  of  the  western  world. 

Its  most  remarkable  characteristic  is  the  oil  which  it  furnishes.  The  mode  ol 
procuring  it  is  to  cut  a large  notch  in  the  tree  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
taking  care  that  it  shall  form  a basin  in  the  lower  part  of  it  that  will  hold  two  or 
three  quarts  of  oil,  as  it  shall  drop'  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  niche.  A simple 
wound  like  this,  however,  is  not  enough  to  make  the  tree  impart  its  oil  to  man.  It 
must  also  he  burned  or  cauterized  until  quite  black.  Without  this  it  gives, 

as  it  were  grudgingly,  but  with  it,  freely  and  abundantly.  The  mode  of  doing  this 
is  simply  to  build  small  fires  in  the  notches  as  you  would  in  a fire  place,  and  keep 
them  burning  until  all  parts  of  them  arc  well  charred.  A large  tree  12  feet  in 
circumference  will  bare  to  have  three  or  more  of  these  wounds;  and  each  will  give 
from  one  to  two  quarts  in  24  hours,  which  arc  dipped  daily  out  of  the  basin. 

At  first  the  oil  appears  rather  milky  and  thin,  but  gradually  becomes  brown  and 
more  thick  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air.  There  is  always  a good  deal  of  sediment 
in  the  jars  in  which  it  is  put.  This  is  ultimately  mixed  with  rotten  wood,  or  saw 
dust,  or  some  other  material  equal!}"  convenient,  and,  formed  into  torches  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  long  and  three  or  four  in  circumference.  In  this  form  they  are 
brought  to  market  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  10  to  15  for  seven  and  a half  cents. 
These  torches  not  only  serve  as  candles  and  lanterns,  but  also  for  kindling  fires,  for 
which  they  arc  very  convenient.  You  have  only  to  light  the  end  of  the  torch  by  a 
lamp,,  and  lay  it  down  where  you  wish  your  lire  to  be  kindled,  and  then  put  on 
your  chips  and  then  your  sticks  of  wood  loosely.  Presently  when  the  chips 
are  blazing,  you  take  out  the  torch  and  extinguish  it,  keeping  it  for  future  use  as  a 
lantern  and  a fire  kindlcr  until  it  is  used  up. 

The  oil  is  brought  to  market  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  V or  8 cents  a quart.  It  is 
in  great  use  for  oiling  boats  much  as  tar  is  used  in  Europe.  By  mixing  it  with 
finely  pulverised  resin,  it  forms  a kind  of  putty  with  which  the  natives  fill  the  seams 
of  their  boats;  and  when  this  is  done  they  mix  a small  quantity  of  the  pulverised 
resin  in  a quantity  of  the  oil,  making  it  semi-fluid,  and  la}"  on  a coat  or  two  ol  this  all 
over  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which,  when  dried  a few  days,  becomes  quite  hard  and 
glossy,  and  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 


SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  MEATS  Ac. 

FOUND  IN  THE  MARKETS  AT  BANGKOK. 
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SIAMESE  OFFICERS 


OP  GOVERNMENT  WITH  WHOM 

THE  FOREIGN  COMMUNITY  HAVE  MOST  TO  DO 


FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 

® iv  msinmsmu. 

Chow  P’r&ya  Pr’ak’lang.  , _ 

wistii  iwifilmn. 

P’r&ya  P’rp’&t  kosa. 

ra?n  irfr 

P’raya  Raeh’a. 

mw  siMmj. 

M a win  Rach’ot’ei. 

iriwjstn  iiwiTir. 

Chow  P’raya  Yomarat. 

P’ril  Rat  Rawng  Mtfang. 

wtstn  imi  ihw 

P’raya  P’et-panee. 

tkeasurTdepartment 

mw 

Kroma  Mini  Mahesooan. 

ms  in  mm. 

P’raya  Rat  P’akdee. 

ms&n  wmlrihv. 

P’ra  P’lp’it  P’ok’oi. 

mthm. 

P’rix  Ch’e.i  Y<5t. 




PRIME  MINISTER'S 

department. 

® iv  wrcih  msfriWi. 

C how  P’raya  Krftlahom. 


mstn  mm 

? 

P’raya  Montree  Soori  wong. 

ms?n  tfitfin. 

i 

1 ”raya  Spora  Sena. 

mstn  m ivib. 

P’raya  See  Sowrat. 

rnwntn*  ?4in  irrcfflSvw 


K r 6 m a - Lo  oan  g-  wdngsa-t’  i rat-  sin  it. 


mnifltn  m. 

THE  SENABAWDEE 
DEPARTMENT 

OR  ROYAL  COUNCELLORS 

® m mstn  rotIfw. 

Chow  P’raya  Kralahom. 

m msin  3m  ummrwv 

Chow  P’raya  Nikara-bawdin, 

m msin  wjjftm. 

Chow  P’raya  P’ra-k’lang. 

m mzm  wm. 

Chow  P’raya  Yomarat. 

iv  .ytisin  tnw. 

Chow  P’raya  T’awr&ma. 

iv  vnzm  mm. 

Chow  P’raya  P’dnliltep. 


Bali  names  for  the  Siamese,  and  Cambodian  Months  ' 


£ i 

i s 

p 

1 T*  zr. 

zz  — 

S "I 

o 

P. 


£ nm  wirt 

^ wrtiwirt  tjjlwfliwirt 


*y  nYwirtrniTNfwTiwirt 

a '*  *3  v 

d mirtiiiwirt 
fli  Xwirt 
a>  o mi  unwirt 


5 Mo.  Chatr-mas 
G 77  Besakha-mas 

7 77  Jetha-mas 

8 77  Asadh-mas 

9 77  S avail -mas 

10  77  Badr  Bod-mas 

11  75  Asujj  or  Asuyajj-mas 
1 2 77  Kattik-mas 

1 77  Migasir  do.  or  Magasir 

2 77  Pussia-mas 

3 77  Magh-mas 

4 77  Pha-gun-mas 

Bali  names  for  the  Peguan  Months. 


0)5?  trwf  wirt  j]*)  w wirt 

f—  o ^ * ' 

'Z  i flnwirt 

C 

<p=> 


rz  S 

i rt 


| •>  M:  wirt  if]  wiflmwirt 


m \fl3  iJyti  Wirt 


o 


^ m Wl^Wlrt 

4.  wnwwirt 

i 


5 Mo.  Cheh 

rl15.  MllflfiH  V)  « 

6 77  Pasaik 

wtitii  nun 

t) 

thm,  BitnilltfUJn 
11*16,  Aiwrun: 
wiroj,  iiwiTiifirinw 

7 77  Jeh 

fiBini  rtfi 

i 

8 75  Tkoin 

o 

c 

H 

9 77  Khadoisi 

k 

*0  ntiu  m 

10  77  Bhot 

£i 

1 

2 

mo,  iiw  iilnvi 

1 1 77  Yot 

a 

U 

**- 

o 

ifi,  tnwiiiBfi 

1 2 77  Kathoin 

a 

a 

i a 

mnw 

I 77  Makhsir 

«3 

3 

tc 

o 

wnirts 

2 77  Puh 

3 77  Maik 

t. 

s 

H 

1 

tin 

T , , 
win,  tmni  wiun 

4 7>  Phor-koin 


l enrnnu,  Bitni  tJtniiw 
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SOME  OF  THE  NOTICEABLE  EVENTS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

CONTINUED  FROM  SEPT.  19  rn  1893. 


1863 

Nov.  15th — General  Longstreet  attacks 
Gen.  Burnside  at  Lenoir  30  miles  from 
Knoxville,  the  latter  retreating  to  K. 

Nov.  25th— General  Grant,  routed  Gen. 
Bragg  from  his  strong  defenses  on  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  after  a series  of  splended 
maneuvering  and  hard  fighting  for  three 
days,  capturing  from  5 to  6000  prisoners 
and  60  cannon. 

Nov.  27th— Gen.  John  Morgan  the 
Confederate  raid  champion,  escapes  from 
%Ohio  State  Prison. 

Dec.  8th — The  Federal  General  Averill 
starts  upon  his  great  expedition  into  the 
heart  of  the  Confederacy  with  four  mount- 
ed regiments  and  a battery,  marching 
south  from  Maryland,  making  one  of  the  j 
most  hazardous  and  important  of  the 
Federal  raids. 

Dec.l7th-The  “Chesapeake”is  captured 
by  the  gun  boat  “Ella  & Annie,”  Capt. 
Clary  in  Sainbro  Harbor  near  Halifax. 

1864 

Feb.  5th — The  Expedition  under  the 
command  of  General  Seymour  leaves  Port 
Royal  for  Florida. 

Feb.  9th — A body  of  Union  Cavalry 
under  Gen.  Smith  successfully  confront 
Gen.  Forrest  6000  strong. 

Jacksonville,  Florida  is  occupied  by 
Gen.  Seymour. 

Feb.  20th — One  hundred  and  ten  Un- 
ion Officers  escape  from  Libey  Prison  by 
digging  a tunnel  under  the  walls. 

Feb. Gen.  Sherman  completes  his 

great  expedition  into  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, having  marched  400  miles  in  24 
days,  destroying  millions  of  Confederate 
property,  liberating  1 0,000slaves,  and  loos- 
ing only  50  men  in  killed  and  wounded 
and  100  captured. 

< Feb.  28th— The  Federal  Gen.  Kilpat- 
rick commences  his  daring  and  successful 
raid  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  in  which 


the  much  lamented  young  Col.  Dahlgren 
son  of  Admiral  Dahlgren  is  killed. 

Feb.  1 8th — Admiral  Farragut  gets  into 
position  to  work  against  Mobile. 

March Major  General  ILalleck,  at 

his  own  request,  is  relieved  from  duty  as 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  and,  on  the 
8th  inst.  Lieutenant  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  is  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Armies  of  the  U.  S. 

March  10th — Fort  De  Russey  on  Red 
river  Arkansas  is  captured  by  the  federal 
Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  against  a strong  force  un- 
der Gen.  Dick  Taylor.  The  same  Fort  was 
accidentaly  blown  up  on  the  17th  inst. 

March  15th — Prest.  Lincoln  issues  a 
proclamation  calling  for  200,000  men  for 
; the  military  service — Army,  Navy,  aud 
i Marine  corps. 

March  17th — General  Grant  formerly 
assumes  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States. 

March  25th — Owen  Lovejoy,  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  Illinois,  who 
gave  his  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  Im- 
partial, Universal  Liberty,  and  whose  in- 
fluence was  powerful  for  the  freedom  of 
the  African  race,  dies  at  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
aged  53. 

Paducah,  Kentucky,  is  attacked  by  the 
| guerrilla  chieftain  Forrest.  The  garrison 
j under  Col.  Hicks  consisting  of  about  300 
I white  men  and  300  blacks  make  a gallant 
| and  successful  resistance. 

April  1st — The  rebel  Ram  “Tennessee" 
is  struck  by  a squall,  capsized  and  sunk 
at  Grant’s  Pass.  Louisiaiua. 

Gen.  Banks  has  a victorious  engagement 
with  the  rebels  near  Natchitoches. 

April  2nd — Battle  at  Ekin  Ferry  Ark. 
between  Gen.  Shelby,  Confederate  and 
Gen.  Steele,  the  former  being  repulsed. 

April  4th — Gen.  Steele  has  an  engage- 
ment with  Gen.  Marmaduko  on  the  south 
side  of  little  Missouri  river  Loisiania  and 
is  victorious. 
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April  9th — Gen.  Banks  after  three  days 
of  hard  lighting,  sometimes  winning  and 
sometimes  repulsed,  wins,  a great  victory 
over  the  Confederate  Generals  Taylor, 
Mouton,  Green,  Price,  and  Smith  at 
Pleasant  Kill,  Louisiania. 

April  12th — Fort  Pillow  captured  by 
the  guerrilla  Gen.  Forrest  confederate, 
who  then  committed  the  most  horrible 
tragedy  of  murdering  350  colored  troops 
in  cold  blood  after  their  surrender,  thus 
showing  himself  to  be  a genuine  sprout  of 
the  Slave  Power. 

April  20th — Plymouth  N.  C.  surrenders 
to  the  Confederates  after  four  days  of  hard 
fighting,  General  Wessels  with  his  whole 
command  of  2500  men  being  captured. 

April  27th — Gen.  Banks  retreats  to  Al- 
exandria after  meeting  a series  of  reverses. 

April  28th — Little  Washington  N.  C. 
is  evacuated  by  the  Federal  troops. 

May  3rd — The  Army  of  the  Potomac 
under  Lieutenant  General  Grant,  com- 
mence their  great  march  for  Richmond 
and  cross  the  Rapidan. 

May  5th — General  Grant  and  General 
Lee  have  their  first  battle  in  the  Wilder- 
ness between  Chaneellorsville  and  Orange 
Court  House. 

May  9th — The  fifth  day  of  tremendous 
fighting  between  Gen.  Lee  and  Grant,  the 
battle  on  this  day  being  near  Spottsville 
Court  House,  the  former  being  worsted 
fell  back  striving  to  reach  his  entrench- 
ments on  the  North  Anna  river.  Simult- 
aneously with  these  engagements.  Gen. 
Butler  on  the  south  of  Richmond  made  a 
gigantic  feint  up  York  river,  and  then 
proceeded  without  opposition  up  the  James 
river  to  city  Point,  and  there  established 
himself. 

May  15th — Gen.  Sigel  fights  the  forces 
of  Echols  and  Imboden  under  General 
Breckenridge  at  New  Market  Via.  and  is 
repulsed. 

May  10th — The  Confederates  attack 
General  Butler  from  Petersburg  and  are 
repulsed. 

May  18th — The  wicked  hoax  of  a des- 
ponding proclamation  from  Prest.  Lincoln 
appears  in  two  New- Vork  papers  produ- 
cing a great  panic. 


May  23d — General  Grant  conveys  his 
army  across  the  North  Anna  river,  and 
repulses  a furious  attack  from  the  Con- 
federates. 

May  25th — General  Grant  makes  a 
masterly  move  by  which  lie  flanks  Lee  out 
of  his  strong  defenses,  and  transports  the 
whole  of  his  army  over  the  North  Anna 
river,  bringing  them  20  miles  nearer  Rich- 
mond than  before. 

May  26th-Gen.  Grant  skillfully  recrosses 
the  North  Anna,  swinging  his  army  round 
to  the  left  over  the  Pamunkey  river,  thus 
creating  a new  and  more  favorable  base 
of  operations. 

May  31st — Gen.  Lee  assails  Gen.  Grant 
with  great  fury  and  is  repulsed,  the  latter 
advancing  to  within  seven  miles  of  Rich- 
mond. 

June  3d — A general  engagement  be- 
tween the  armies  of  Grant  and  Lee,  which 
results  in  forcing  the  latter  within  his 
entrenchments. 

June  4th — Lee  attacks  a division  of 
Grants  army  and  is  repulsed,  the  latter 
still  approaching  nearer  Richmond. 

.June  5th — Gen.  Hunter  meets  a strong 
force  of  the  Confederate  army  at  Pied- 
mont. in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  after 
a battle  of  ten  hours  routs  the  latter, 
taking  1500  prisoners  3000  stand  of  arms 
and  three  pieces  of  artillery. 

June  lOth-Gen.  Butler  makes  a demon- 
stration against  Petersburg,  and  captures 
40  prisoners  and  one  cannon. 

June  13th — Baltimore  National  Union 
Convention  which  assembled  on  the  7th 
inst.  adjourn, -having  resnominated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  the  next  President  and 
Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  for  Vice 
President. 

June  14th — Gen.  Grant  completes  with 
wonderful  rapidity  and  success  a change 
of  his  base  from  the  Chickahominy  to 
the  James  river. 

June  15th — General  Smith’s  division 
attacks  Petersburg  with  15000  men  and 
carries  the  first  line  after  a desperate  fight 
in  which  the  colored  troops  cover  them- 
selves with  glory,  their  General  testifying 
to  the  world  that  “they  cannot  he  excelled 
as  soldiers  ”. 
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June  18th — The  fighting  before  Peters- 
burg resumed  with  great  desperation. 

June  10th — The  Federal  Gen.  Sturges 
is  defeated  in  a battle  with  Gen.  Forrest, 
at  Greentown  Miss. 

June  16th— Gen.  Hooker  attacks  the 
Confederate  fortification  at  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, carrying  a part  of  their  works,  and 
capturing  over  1000  prisoners  and  12 
cannon. 

J une  1 9th — The  pirate  Alabama  has  an 
engagement  with  the  U.  S.  War  Steamer 
Kearsarge,  Captain  Winslow,  and  is  sunk 
near  Cherbourg,  eight  of  her  men  being 
killed,  18  -wounded;  Capt.  Semmes  him- 
self together  with  14  officers  and  40  men 
escaping  by  the  aid  of  English  friends  of 
the  Confederacy.  Capt.  S.  by  means  of 
the  Alabama  has  the  unenviable  and  mon- 
strous notoriety  of  destroying  more  than 
LOO  Am.  Merchant  vessels. 

June  27th — An  unsuccessful  attack 
made  by  a part  of  Gen.  Sherman's  army 
in  Georgia  on  the  Confederate  position, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  men. 

June  27th — Gen.  Carr  of  Gen.  Smith’s 
army  in  Ark.  successfully  confronted  the 
Confederate  Gen.  Shelby. 

June  30th — Secretary  Chase  resigns 
his  station  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  Senator  P.  W.  Fessenden  appointed 
in  his  place. 

July  3d — Heuesaw  and  Marietta,  Geor- 
gia, are  occupied  by  General  Sherman. 

July  4th — The  Confederates  commence 
another  raid  into  Maryland. 

July — General  Sherman,  after  a severe 
skirmish  with  Gen.  Johnson  flanks  the 
strong  defenses  ofthe  latter,  and  advances 
to  within  ten  miles  of  Atlanta. 

July  13th — Governor  Brown  of  Georgia 
orders  a consription  of  all  the  white  men 
of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  1 6 and  45 
to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  Atlanta. 

July  14th — Gold  is  at  its  maximum 
rate  of  Exchange— viz  285. 

July  17th — Gen.  Johnson  is  forced  by 
Gen.  Sherman  into  his  strong  hold  at  At- 
lanta, and  was  soon  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand by  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Hood 
in  his  place. 


July  1 8th — Prest.  Lincoln  issues  a pro- 
clamation calling  for  500,000  more  men. 
for  the  War,  and  orders  a draft  to  be  made 
on  the  6th  Sept. 

July  22nd — A great  battle  fought  at  At- 
lanta between  the  armies  of  Gen.  Sherman 
and  Gen.  Hood  with  great  loss  oflife,  the 
latter  being  defeated  at  every  point 

July  30th — Gen.  Grant’s ' mine  under 
one  of  the  Confederate  Forts  at  Peters- 
burg, which  had  been  charged  with  six 
tons  of  gun  powder,  is  expolded  with  ter- 
rible results.  Simultaneously  with  this, 
Gen.  Grant’s  batteries  of  100  guns  open 
upon  the  Confederates  with  a terrific 
charge  of  his  troops  up  to  the  3d  line  of 
the  Rebel  batteries ; when  General  Lee’s 
forces,  recovering  from  the  shock,  concen- 
trate and  force  Grant  back. 

July  30th — Another  raid  of  the  Con- 
federates into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
burning  Chambersburg. 

Aug.  5th — Admiral  Farragut,  overcom- 
ing  all  obstacles  to  the  entrance  of  Mobile 
Bay,  proceeds  to  operate  against  Mobile. 

Aug. — Fort  Sumpter,  which  the  Feder- 
als  had  appeared  to  demolish  many  timesr 
still  holds  dirt  wonderfully  under  a con- 
tinued bombardment. 

Au.  11th  and  12th — The  pirate  “ Talla- 
hassee ” appears  oft' the  Port  of  New- York 
doing  great  damage  to  the  shipping. 

Aug.  18th — Gen.  Grant  gets  possession 
of  Weldon  Rail-Road  which  was  followed 
by  a series  of  strongly  contested  battles, 
in  which  he  held  firmly  his  ground,  the 
coloured  troops  displaying  again  the  most 
admirable  qualities  of  soldiers. 

Aug.  11th — The  Confederates  again  as- 
sail General  Grant  on  the  Weldon  Rail 
Road  and  are  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

Aug.  23d — Fort  Morgan,  bombarded 
by  Admiral  Farragut,  surrenders. 

Aug.  25th — The  Confederates  come 
down  with  great  fury  upon  Gen.  Hancock’s 
division  at  the  Weldon  Rail  Road,  with 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  their  lives,  and  a 
defeat. 

Sept.  1st — The  Democratic  National 
convention  which  met  at  Chicago  on  the 
29th  ult.  adjourns,  having  nominated  Geo. 

! B.  Me  Cleljan  for  t, he  next  President,  and 
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Aleo.  II.  Pendleton  of  Ohio  for  Vice  Prest. 

Sept.  2nd— General  Sherman  enters 
Atlanta,  while  the  Confederate  cavalry 
are  operating  upon  his  rear,  Gen.— Hood 
having  a few  hours  before  evacuated  the 
strong  hold,  being  forced  to  it  by  the 
powerful  combinations  of  Gen.  Sherman. 

Sept.  5th — The  Federal  Gen.  Gilven 
surprises  John  Morgan’s  guerrillas  near 
Greenville  Tennessee,  routing  them,  killing 
Morgan,  and  Capturing  nearly  all  his  staff. 

Sept.  19th — A great  battle  between 
Gen.  Sheriden  aud  General  Early  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  in  which  the  latter  is 
terribly  beaten  and  routed,  having  5000 
of  his  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  as 
many  taken  prisoners. 

Sept.  21st — Gen.  Sheriden  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  Gen.  Early,  overtakes  him  at  Fisher 
Hill  in  a strong  position,  forces  him  to  an- 
other bat  tie, in  which  he  is  utterly  defeated. 

Sept.  28th — Gen.  Grant’s  whole  army 
is  set  in  motion  for  further  advances  on 
Richmond. 


Sept.  30th — General  Warren  advances 
from  his  position  on  the  Weldon  Rail- 
Road,  and  attacks  the  Confederates’  ex- 
treme right  and  is  in  a good  degree 
successtul.  Gen.  Meade  also  moves  out 
another  force  from  his  left,  and  carries 
some  of  the  works  of  the  Confederates  near 
Poplar  Grove  Church. 

Oct.  1st — The  Confederates  attack  Gen. 
Ayres’,  division  southwest  of  Petersburg, 
and  are  severely  repulsed. 

Oct.  2nd. — All  non-combatants  have  left 
Richmond,  all  business  ceased,  all  the  male 
populution  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
00  put  into  the  defenses.  It  appears  by 
the  Richmond  papers  that,  Lee’s  army  is 
altogether  too  weak  to  hold  his  present 
extended  lines,  and  that  he  must  at  all 
hazards  have  reinforcements  from  some 
quarter. 

Oct.  4th — A battle  between  a part  of 
the  armies  of  Gen.  Sherman  and  General 
Hood  at  Big  Shanty  Georgia,  the  former 
being  victorious. 
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NOTICEABLE  EVENTS  IN  EUROPE 

1803.  Nov.  15th — Frederick  VIII  King  I 
of  Denmark  deceased,  aud  Christian  IX 
accedes  to  the  throne. 

Dec.  24th — Hostilities  commence  be- 
tween the  German  and  Danish  troops  at 
Eckernfort.  Altona  evacuated  by  the  Danes 
at  the  approach  of  the  Federal  troops, 
and  prince  Frederick  ploclaimed  sovereign 
in  opposition  to  the  king  of  Denmark. 

Feb.  22nd — The  Prussians  drove  in 
the  Danish  outposts  at  Duppel,  from 
which  they  were  dislodged  by  a cannon- 
ade of  foul-  hours,  when  they  retired  with 
considerable  loss. 

1863.  April  3rd — Garibaldi  arrives  at 
Southampton,  and  is  received  by  the 
authorities  and  the  people  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm. 

April  18th — The  Danish  position  on 
the  heights  of  the  Duppel  is  cuptured  by 
the  Prussians. 

April  22nd — Garibaldi  takes  his  leave 
of  London  to  return  home,  political  rea- 
sons seeming  to  cut  short  his  visit  and  to 
urge  him  away. 

April  29th — Frederica, the  great  Jutland 
Fortress  is  evacuated  by  the  Dan,  troops. 


FROM  Nov.  15th  1863.  to  Nov.  1864. 

May  3d — The  Emperor  of  France  re- 
ceives the  Japanese  Ambassadors. 

May  4th — The  Conference  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  Danes  and  Germans  assem- 
bles at  the  residence  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  in  London. 

May  9th — While  the  Conference  on  the 
affair  of  the  Danes  and  Germans  is 
having  its  fourth  session  in  London,  a 
naval  battle  is  fought  between  these 
belligerant  powers  six  miles  east  of  the  He- 
ligoland at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, — the 
Danes  coining  off  victorious 

June  1st — The  secession  of  the  Ionian 
Isles  to  the  Greeks  is  completed,  and  the 
Greek  flag  is  hoisted  on  all  the  Forts  of 
Corfu  amid  great  popular  rejoicings. 

July  26th — The  Prussians  resume  hos- 
tilities by  an  attack  on  Alsen. 

July  29th — Eleven  Battalions  of  Prus- 
sians cross  the  Channel  between  the  main 
land  and  Alsen,  and  after  a short  engage- 
ment with  the  Danes  drive  them  from 
the  place 

July  2ud — A little  skirmishing  between 
the  Danes  and  Germans,  which  was  the 
end  of  the  fighting  part  of  the  campaign. 
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A l-'KW  OF  T11K  NOTICEABLE  EVENTS  UN  BANGKOK 

AND  H.AGJSS  ADJACENT,  IN  THE  YEAR  1804. 


Feb.  16th  -The  commencement  of  tlio  funeral 
obsequies  of  the  King’s  late  beloved  daughter 
Princess  Somdetch  Ciiowfa  Chandkmondol,  aged 
about  i>  years.  Vast  and  unique  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  occasion,  and  many  hundred 
thousand  Ticals  did  His  Majesty  and  his  Princes 
Nobles,  and  Lords  most  freely  expend  m honor  of 
the  dear  departed,  in  hope,  probably,  that  the 
offering,  being  made  mostly  to  the  ! nesthood, 
would  in  some  wav  redound  to  the  welfare  ot  her 
spirit  in  the  spirit  world. 

Fell  17th — Rev.  S.  R.  House  M.  T>.  and  lady, 
together  with  Mr. Cornelius  B. Bradley  left  Bangkok 
for  a visit  to  the  TJ.  is.  America  \ iu-.  o\  erland  rout. 

Mar.  1 6th— His  Majesty  the  king  had  a splendid 
celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  New  Road  on 
tiie  east  side  of  the  river,  which  being  a very  great 
improvement  to  the  Capital  ol  his  kingdom  was 
worthy  of  being  thus  signally  honored  by  the 
supreme  sovereign  of  Siam. 

May  1st— The  Lord’s  day— The  New, neat,  and 
commodious  Protestant  Chapel  in  this  city,  was 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  the  true  God, 
Ithc  services  being  conducted  by  Rev.  S.  Mattoon 
I of  tlie  Presbyterian  Mission,  who  preached  on  the 
occasion  a very  appropriate  discourse  lrom  Psalms. 
Iit2:  1st.  There  was  quite  a general  attendance  of 
the  Protestant  community  and  others,  nearly  all  oT 
whom  had  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  noble 
edifice.  These  subsequently  arranged  to  have  the 
pulpit  supplied  by  the  several  Prot.  Missionaries, 
residents  of  Bangkok,  in  alphabetical  rotation,  as 
had  beeu  the  custom  of  the  same  Union  services 
iu  the  city  for  a period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  The 
Services  were  at  first  held  at  private  houses,  after- 
wards at  Mission  chapels,  and  now,  as  we  hope,  to 
be  continued  long  in  this  new  edifice.  The  Christian 
Union  contemplated  by  the  erection  and  dedication 
of  this  Chapel  is  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  others, 
a revered  one,  and  we  cannot,  doubt  pleasing  to 
our  divine  Lord  and  Master.  Here  Protestant 
Christians  of  many  names,  are  not  only  allowed 
perfect  freedom  of  seats,  but  also  their  own  chosen 
mode  of  worship, and  their  own  choice  of  preachers. 
Ilence,  we  think  the  name  by  which  it  is  designated 
in  this  Calendar  to  wit — Chapel  of  the  Entire 
Protestant  Community',  is  most  appropriate. 

.May  24th — An  honorary  dinner  was  given  by 
the  European  and  American  Community  at  the 
Residence  of  Robert  Scott  Esq.  of  this  city,  iu 
honor  of  Sir  Robert  H.  Schomburgk,  as  lie  was 
about  to  lake  his  departure  for  England,  having 
been  nearly  six  years  H.  B.  M’s.  Consul  for  Siam, 
in  which  responsible  station  he  had  ever  proved 
himself  to- be  a faithful  servant  of  the  Crown,  a 
righteous  judge,  and  a very  generous  and  friendly 
neighbor. 

May  80th — Sir  Robert  ILSchomburgk  sailed  in 
the  Siamese  Steamer  “Chow  Pkya"  for  Singapore. 

June  3d— The  3d  dav  of  royal  ceremonies, 
connected  with  many  Buddhistical  and  Rrnmiuical 
rites  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
NewWhiteElephantof  very  extraordinary  promise, 
which  had  been  captured  by  His  Majesty’s  own 
brother  a few  mouths  before  in  the  jungles  1ml  a 
little  way  from  Bangkok. 


June  13th— The  King  proceeded  with  a great 
retinue  to  I lie  old  city  to  recieve  theWhite  Elephant 

June  80 tli — Rev.  Jonathan  Wilson  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Mission  and  Mrs.  Mattoon  and  children, 
together  with  Mr.  John  F.  Odell  left  Bangkok  as 
passengers  on  board  the  “Eastward Ho  ” bound 
for  New  York. 

July  J ith — The  New  White  Elephant — the 
creature  of  the  highest  hopes  for  Siam,  died,  pro- 
bably from  too  sudden  a change  from  her  own 
native  home  in  the  jungles,  to  the  highest  living 
and  honors  of  the  royaf  palace.  It-  requires  much 
more  than  an  elephant's  constitution  to  endure 
long  such  treatment. 

July  2Stli  The  “ Siam  Times"  made  its  debut: 
Though  very  rough,  ragged,  and  crooked  to  look 
at,  we  $atv  that  the  New  Comer  was  susceptible 
of  being  made“a  polished  shaft”,  and  believed  that 
it  would  gradually  be  improved  until  it  should 
become  potent  for  good.  It  was  indeed  high  time 
for  the  Bangkok  Press  to  come  out  with  a Weekly 
Journal, even  though  it  were  at  the  hazard  ofbeing 
derided  for  its  littleness  and  nncomliness  among 
the  mammoth  sheets,  with  their  splendid  attire, 
coming  like  clouds  from  the  western  world.  It 
was  well  that  the  proprietor  of  the  “ Siam  'Times" 
liad  Ills  organ  of  hope  then  so  largely  developed, 
that-  he  could  see  his  ‘‘little  cloud”,  no  larger,  as  it 
were,  than  a man’s  hand,  destined  to  enlarge  and 
spread  out  like  that  of  the  prophet  Elijah’s,  uutil 
it  should  pour  down  showers  of  blessings  enough 
to  make  even  an  Ahab  glad. 

Aug.  24th— One  of  several  successive  days 
devoted  by  his  majesty  the  king  to  the  nuptial 
ceremonies  of  two  of  his  grand  children,  the  royal 
groom  being  I lie  son  ofH.  R.  H.  Kroma  Mini  Mahe- 
sooan,  and  the  royal  bride  the  daughter  of  the  Jhs 
late  It.  II.  Kroma  Mun  Yisanunartli.  We  have  been 
informed  by  an  eye  witness  of  the  ceremonies,  that 
they  were  very  imposing,  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  quite  honorable  to  His  Majesty  as  a patron  of 
improvement  in  his  own  family  and  among  his 
subjects. 

Aug.  27  tli — One  of  three  successive  days  when 
the  water  of  the  river  and  canals  all  about  the  city 
and  country  bordering  on  the  “Mcnam”  was  of  a 
deep  brick  red  color,  which  phenomenon  is  of  the 
rarest  occurrence,  and  has  never  before  been  seen 
by  us,  who  have  been  eye  witnesses  in  this  city 
nearly  thirty  years.  It  is  supposed,  by  the  more 
intelligent,  to  be  caused  by  extraordinary  rains 
and  floods  at  the  north,  where  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  composed  of  red  earth. 

Aug.  28th  -The  Siam.  Steamer  “ Chow  Phi/a ” 
put  hack,  having  broken  her  shaft  12  days  before 
when  only  two  days  out.  and  thus  was  the  mail 
communication  between  this  and  Singapore  again 
broken  to  the  great  annoyance  of  this  Foreigu 
community. 

Oct.  18th-  -The  6hth  birthday  of  the  Major 
King  of  Siam  was  celebrated  by  a royal  dinner 
given  by  his  Majesty  to  the  European  and  Amer. 
Gonsuls,  Merchants  Missionaries  and  a few  others 
at  the  Royal  palace.  As  His  Majesty  had  just 
completed  t ho  great  cycle  of  60  years,  he  wished 
to  have  a very  extraordinary  celeOrution  of  the  day 
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by  all  his  subjects,  and  all  Foreigners  interested 
in  bis  reign.  And  there  was,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
a universal  response  to  his  wishes  by  illumina- 
tions, lire  works,  and  other  brilliant  amusements  : 
not  only  on  that  day,  but  for  several  nights  before  ' 
and  after,  But  the  pleasures  of  that  evening,  we  i 
are  sorry  to  say,  were  grieviouslv  marred,  and  Hi*  j 
Majesty  made  very  sad  by  the  occurrence  of  an  : 
apparent  disrespect  shown  by  him  towards  the 
Merchants,  and  an  undue  regard  for  the  Consuls. 
We  are  persuaded  however,  that  llis  Majesty  had 
no  design  of  doing  this,  and  was  led  inadvertently 
into  it,  ov  the  .influence  of  those  high  in  western 
power,  whose  ambition  and  wisdom  should  have 
been  quite  the  reverse  of  what  it  then  appeared 
to  be. 

Nov,  21st — Square  rigged  vessels  in  the  Port 
of  Bangkok  had  then  reached  I he  unprecedented 
number  of  100  and  more,  almost  all  seeking  car- 
goes of  Kice.  And  the  prices  of  this  great  staple 
of  Siam,  ruling  then  in  the  market  weie  up  to  the 
most  extraordinary  figures  of  120  to  125  Tls.  per 
(joy up  for  White  No.  1 — 110  to  115  for  White  No. 
2— and  Tls.  100  to  105  for  Clean  Cargo  Kice.  For 
daily  consumption,  the  citizens  of  Bangkok  had 
to  pay  two  Ticals  ($1,20)  per  bucket  instead  of 
t he  usual  price  of  45  cents.  The  cause  of  this  great 
and  rapid  rise  was  two  fold — 1st  the  general  fail- 
ure of  the  rice  crop,  which  the  sudden  stopping  of 
the  rains  had  made  an  undoubted  fact — 2nd.  the 
extraordinary  influx  of  Foreign  shipping  to  pur- 
chase the  article  for  the  China  market. 

Dec.  24th- — l!ev.  Win.  Bean  D.D.  and  family, 
together  with  Rev.  C.  II.  Chileott  arrived  from 
the  U.  S.  Ameiica  via  California  as  Baptist  Mis- 
sionaries to  the  Chinese  in  this  city.  It  is  certain- 
ly a very  remarkable  event,  that  a Missionary 
who  left  home  more  then  30  years  ago,  spent  11) 
years  of  his  life  in  labors  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  Chinese  in  this  city  and  China,  and  then 
after  recruiting  his  impaired  health  in  his  native 
clime  1L  years,  should  return  again  to  this  end  of 
the  earth,' bringing  with  him  his  wife  and  children 
and  vigor  almost  youthful,  when  hard  on  to  (10  years 
or  age,  still  hoping  in  God  that  he  shall  vet  praise 
him  here  on  earth  for  au  abundant  harvest  of  souls, 
which  he  shall  gather  from  among  the  Chinese  of 
Siam.  The  Lord  bless  him  and  his,  and  grant  them 
the  fulfilment  of  this  their  gospel  hnncT 

Dec.  31st- -Within  the  last  few  days  the  King 
has  issued  a proclamation  to  suspend  the  export- 
ation of  Rice  from  the  25th  proximo  for  a period 
of  7 months,  or  until  such  time  as  it  shall  become 
sufficiently  abundant  to  justify  a withdrawal  of 
the  decree. 
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Jan.  17th  — \t  her  residence  in  this  city,  Mrs 
Me  Donald,  of- a son. 

March  29th  —At  her  residence  in  this  city,  Mrs 
Bateman,  of  a son  _ . 

April  21st—  At  her  residence  in  this  city,  Mrs 
Hewetson',  of  a daughter. 

June  27th—  At  the  residence  of  Rev.  8.  K. 
House  M.  D.  in  this  city,  Mrs  McFarland  of  a son. 

July  19th— At  the  residence  of  Rev  D.  B. 
Bradley  M.  D.  in  this  city,  Mrs  McGilvarv, 
of  a son. 


Jan.  1 8th— -Leprosy,  Rev.  Olisme.noiac,  Pro- 
vicar  Apostolic  a Roman  Catholic  Missionary, 
aged  58  years.  Deceased  was  a native  of  Arville 
trance,  and  had  been  a resident  here  and  in  the 
Malay  pininsula  33  years  without  having  even 
once  left  nis  field  for  a visit  home. 

Jatfy  20 tn — Of  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
Ciiow  P r.v-va  Nixaea-ba w-din,  a Siamese  civil 
officer,  equal  in  rank  (according  to  Siamese  usage' 
to  toe  Prime  Minister,  having  had  Jurisdiction 
over  all  Northern  Siam,  while  the  latter  has  the 
same  authority  over  all  Southern  Siam. 

Feb.  4tn — Of  Jungle  Fever  contracted  at  the 
Gold  diggings,  James  Wilson,  aged  53  years. 
The  deceased  was  a native  of  Connecticut  C.  S. 
and  died  in  a destitute  state. 

Feb.  ltjth — Of  Cholera,  Lawrence  Lawson, 
aged  -34  years— he  was  Captain  oi  the  “ dissolution' . 

March  Sd — Of  Dysentery,  Emanuel  Reed,  aged 
33  years  —a  publican  by  profession. 

March  15th  —Suddenly  from  Heart  disease, 
Charles  Yeruoes.  aged  28  years — he  was  Captain 
of  the  “ Justiana.” 

March  21st — Of  Dysentery,  Alex.  Gills, -aged 
22  years— a destitute  British  seaman. 

May  22nd — From  drowning  John  Browns 
seamau  of  “ Eastward  Hi>". 

May  22nd— Of  Heart  disease,  - — a destitute 
Dutch  Seaman. 

June  8th — Of  Consumption,  F-Peterson,  aged 
27  years — Seaman  of  the  Siam.  Barque  " Au/jact" . 

* July  13th — From  Drowning,  Robert  Gray. 
Seamau  of  the  ‘‘Kirk  Connell 

July  24th — Of  Dysentery,  William  IIentjeas 
—a  destitute  Swedish  Seaman. 

Aug.  30th — Of  Consumption,  on  board  the 
‘•Eastward  dlo'l”  in  the  Java  sea,  John  F.  Odell 
of  Williamsburg  New- York  U.  S.  America,  aged 
about  28  years.  The  deceased  had  been  a resident 
of  Bangkok  more  than  three  years,  a superinten- 
dent of  the  Printing  office  ot  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association  nearly  two  thirds  of  that  time,  and 
had  laid  his  plans  to  spend  a number  of  years  as 
an  assistant  Missionary  to  the  Siamese,  to  which 
honorable  station  he  bad  been  duly  appointed 
from  home.  But  failing  heaitn  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  the  fond  hope  of  entering  upon  this 
service,  and  to  hasten  homeward  to  a more  genial 
clime.  We  trust  that  he  found  oue  by  a quick 
passage  to  his  heavenly  home. 

Aug.  30th— Of  Dysentery,  James  Lamp,  aged 
30  years— a destitute  British  Ship’s  Carpenter. 

Sept..  9th — Of  Dysentery,  George  Tl.  Watt 
aged  22  years  —a  destitute  British  Master  Mariner. 

Sept.  21  at  — From  a pistol  shot  ( accidentally) 
Edward  Cisco, aged  34  years  —Steward  of  Oriental 
Hotel. 

Sept.  23th— Of  Epilepsy,  Jabez  Parr,  age  19 
years, —a  seamen  of  the  Trtbisond". 

Nov.  —From  drowning,  a youth,  aged  18  year* 
belonging  to  the  “ Hohensluifi'ea ". 

Dec.  lith  — From  Drowning,  P.  C.  Peterson, 
aged  31  years  a -seaman  of  the  '*  Canton,”. 

Dec.  22nd  —From  Dysentery,  contracted  whilst 
in  distressed  circumstances,  William  Percy,  aged 
43  years— a Master  Mariner. 

P.  S.  A number  of  Europeans  died  from  fever 
at  the  Gold  diggings,  or  on  there  way  oaek  to 
Bangkok,  whose  names  we  know  not. 
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BANGKOK  SHIPPING  LIST 


FROM  25th  December  1803,  TO  25th  December  1864. 


Arrivals.  departures. 


Flag 

Merchantmen  Men- of- war 

1 ■ i 

Tonnage 

Merchantmen 

Men-of-war 

Tonnage 

SAILING 

VESSELS 

i 1 

STEAMERS  SAILS  STEAM 

1 1 

SAILING  1 
VESSELS 

STEAMERS 

sails | 
! 

STEAM 

American 

9 

_ 

! 

49T2 

17 

1 

- 

- 

9715 

Austrian 

1 

- 

- 

* 

284 

1 1 

* 

' “ 

284 

Belgian 

3 

- 

- 

. ! 

5148 

5 i 

- 

- 

- 

1685 

Bremen 

28 

- 

- 

8093 

25 

- 

- 

- 

7149 

British 

150 

- 

- 

2 

57508 

142 

- 

- 

2 

54195 

Danish 

33 

- 

- 

- 

8875 

31 

- 

- 

- 

8564 

Dutch 

'8 

- 

- 

_ 

2318 

9 

- 

- 

- 

2669 

French 

6 

- 

- 

3 

4435 

9 

- 

. 

3 

4435 

Hamburg 

44 

- 

- 

- | 

16549 

52 

- 

- 

- 

1693S 

Hanover 

8 

- 

- 

- 

2112 

11 

- 

- 

- 

2924 

Lubeck 

1 

- 

- 

■ 

250 

1 

- 

- 

- 

250 

Mecklen. 

1 

- 

- 

. 

293 

1 

- 

- 

- 

293 

Norwegian 

4 

- 

' 

_ 

1249 

2 

- 

- 

689 

Oldendurg 

6 

“ 

* 

- 

1753 

6 

. 

- 

- 

1753 

Prussian 

8 

- 

- 

- 

1851 

9 

“ * 

- 

- 

2272 

| Portuguese 

- 

- 

- 

. - - 

- - 

- 

- 

- - 

! Russian 

1 

- 

- 

- 

200 

n 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

Siamese 

113 

15 

- 

47857 

94 

13 

- 

- 

41677 

Spanish 

- 

- 

“ 

_ 

- 

- 

i 

Swedish 

10 

- 

2951 

9 

i 

“ 

“ 

~ 

| 2947 

1 

434 

15 

- 

5 

166,698 

! 

i 434 

! 

I 

1 14 

- 

5 
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A RETROSPECT  OF  SHIPPING  IN  BANGKOK, 


For  Twenty  two  Years. 


Arrivals.  Departures. 


FOREING  VESSELS 

■ * r i iyfri  : • 

SIAMESE  VESSELS 

FOREIGN  VESSELS,  SIAMESE  VESSELS 

YEAR 

NUMBER. 

tonnage. 

NUMBER. 

TONNAGE- 

NUMBER. 

TONNAGE. 

NUMBER. 

TONNAGE. 

1863 

326 

118,841 

128 

47,857 

346 

116,762 

107 

41,077 

1862 

193 

88,891 

126 

47,078 

192 

87,006 

122 

49,999 

1861 

228 

116,037 

105 

39,607 

106 

97,258 

108 

42,011 

1860 

191 

74,718 

95 

34,237 

179 

- 

91 

1859 

208 

89,156 

64 

23,681 

130 

- 

70 

1858 

228 

- 

40 

- 

195 

- 

32 

1848 

9 

- 

23 

1846 

9 

15 

1846 

9 

* - 

9 

1844 

9 

- 

9 

1843 

14 

- 

4 

1842 

12 

. 

1' 

1841 

12 

- 

4 
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OBSER  YKD  BY  SIAMESE  AJS'D  OTHERS- 

CI1INESL  NEW'  A EAR  (Called  Kroot  Checn) — Falls  on  the  27th  of  January, 
{he  7th  and  9th  being,  included  in  the  holidays. 
i SEASON  FOR  VIST1NG  FRABAT— Is  during  the  middle  of  the  Siamese 
third  moon, — 1 Oth  of  February. 

SIAMESE  NEW  YEAR  (Called  KrOot  T’ei) — Falls  on  the  27th  of  March,  the 
25th  and  27th  being  also  included  in  the  holidays. 

THE  FIRST  SEMI-ANNUAL  RENEWAL  OF  THE  OATH  OF  ALLEGI- 
ANCE (called  Tu5  nam  ) — Comes  on  the  3rd  of  the  5th  Month — the  29th  March. 

SONGKRAN — Will  occur  about  April  12th. 

BEGINNING  OF  SEED  TIME  (Called  Raak-na)— Will  occur  about  30th  April  ° 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH,  INSPIRATION  AND  DEATH  OF 

BUDDII — Falls  on  the  9th,  of  May. — The  8th  and  10th  being  also  included 
in  the  holidays. 

BUDDHIST  LENT — Commences  on  the  Oth  of  July,  and  continues  till  the 
5th  of  October.  The  beginning  and  ending  of  this  season  are  observed  as  festival 
occasions,  the  first  being  called  K’bw  wasa ; the  latter,  Awk  wasa, 

THE  SECOND  SEMI-ANNUAL  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE— Will  be  taken 
on  the  18th  of  September. 

SAT — Falls  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  Oth  of  September. 

FIRST  ROArAL  FIRE- WORKS,  On  the  river  (called  Lawee  kat’Sng )— ' Will 
occur  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th,' ’’of  October. 

SECOND  ROYAL  FIREWORKS — November  2nd,  3d,  and  4tli. 


£ a l n %?  I »'  € H S 9 1 <S  K 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOOIATI O N . 

Js  situated  behind  the  -a/ per  Fort,  near  the.  palace  of 

H.  R.  II.  PRINCE  KROM  HLUANG  WONGS  A DERAT 

ot  the  mouth  of  the  Ictr^e  Ccmcil  Ivlcucoig  JJutig  Looting. 

All  orders  for  Book  and  smaller  Job  Printing  in  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Siamese  Languages,  will  here  be  promptly  and 
neatly  executed,  and  at  as  moderate  prices  as  possible. 

A Book- Bindery  is  connected  with  the  Office,  where  Job 
work  in  this  department  will  be  quickly  and  carefully 
performed. 

There  are  kept  on  hand  a supply  of  Boat  Notes,  Manifests, 
Blank  Books,  Copy  Books,  Elementary  Books  in  English 
and  Siamese,  Siamese  Laws,  Siamese  History,  Siamese 
Grammar,  Journal  of  the  Siamese  embassy  to  London, 
Geography  and  History  of  France  in  Siamese.  &c. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  solicits  the  public  patronage, 
designing  by  it  to  support  his  Family,  the  Mission,  and  the 
Office  in  printing  the  Bible,  Christian  tract's,  books  on  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a Siamo-English,  an  Anglo  Siamese, 
and  a Siamese  Dictionary,  (being  3 distinct  works,)  indepen- 
dent of  pecuniary  aid  from  abroad,  of  which  he  now  has 
none,  and  is  lienee-tor  ward  to  be  entirely  dependent  under 
God,  for  pecuniary  support,  on  what  he  can  realize  from  the 
income  of  the  Office.  He  has  recently  received  a new  lot  of 
fancy  type  from  the  U.  S.  designed  to  facilitate  and  improve 
the  job  printing  in  his  Office,  which  he  trusts  will  enable  him 
to  show  as  prompt  and  good  work  as  any  one  can  reason- 
ably expect  in  this  “ end  of  the  earth  M not  to  say  this  side 
of  the  Cape  ’.  And  he  hereby  engages  that  his  charges 
shall  be  as  moderate  ns  in  any  other  Printing  Office  sup- 
ported by  so  small  a Foreign  community. 

Small  jobs  of  translating  will  also  be  performed  by  him. 
BANGKOK  December  3 1st,  1864. 

M M MaMy. 
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H E R P L A C E S IN  SI  A M 
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A T B A N G K 0 K A N D 0 T 


Allen, Charles  G.Pmprictor  Steam  tugs. 
Barnes.  Partner  in  O.  Hotel. 

Blake,  Franklin,  Merchant. 

Bradley,  Rev,  D.  B. — M.  I).  & family, 
Prostestant  Missionary. 

< 'ampbell,  J.  C.  Inspt.  of  Customs. 
Chandler,  J.  II.  A family  Proprietor  of 
the  Siam  Times 

Chilcott,  Rev.  C.  II.  Prot.  Missionary. 
Chirer.  Jame3. 

Cummings,  J.  C.  Master  Mariner. 

Davis,  .James;  Master  Mariner. 

Dean,  Rev.  William,  D.  D.  & family, 
Bapt.  Missionary. 

Priehause,  J.  Master  Mariner. 

Dyer,  Atkins,  Partner  in  O.  Hotel. 
Gardner,  W.  H.  Printer. 

George,  Rev.  S.  C.  A family,  Prot.  Miss. 
Gurvey,  Michael,  A family,  Superinten- 
dent of  American  Steam  Rice  Mill. 
Hall,  George,  B.  Engineer. 

Haines,  Charles,  Printer. 

Higgins,  William  John,  Master  Mar.  I 


Hamilton,  W.  TT.  Clerk. 

House,  Rev.  S.  R. — M.  D.  A family  Prot. 

M issiona ry  absen  t. 

Lewis,  Francis,  Carpenter. 

Major,  J.  W.  Master  Mariner. 

Mattoon,  Rev.  S.  A family  Prot.  Miss. 
McCormic,  J ames. 

McDonald,  Rev.  N.  A.  A family;  Prot. 
Missionary. 

McFarland,  Rev.  S.  G.  A family,  Prot. 
Missionary. 

McGtlvary,  Rev.  D.  A family,  Prot. 

Missionary.  , / 

Moore,  A.W.  Assistant  in  Am.  Rice  Mill.  <1  / 
Radcliffe,  William,  Pilot.  / f, 

Reynolds,  Henry,  Master  Mariner. 

Smith  John,  Pilot.  'to 

Thomas,  Charles  H. 

Virgin,  George  W.  Mer.  U.S.  Vice  Con. 
West,  William,  Capt.  Steam  Tug. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Prot.  Miss.  abt. 
Wright,  SAM.W.Assist.  in  Am.  Rice  Mill. 


AT  BANGKOK,  AND  OTHER  PLACES  IN  SIAM 


Affonseca,  Peero,  Con.  Port.  Con. 
Alabaster, Henry,  1st  Asst.B.Con.  absent 
Ames,  S.J.  B.A  fara.  Commis.  of  S.Police. 
An  chant,  R.  Assistant  J.  Gunn  & Co. 
Aubaret,  I.  N.  Captain,  French  Consul. 
Baros,  S.  D.  Clerk. 

Bateman,  S.  Jun,  & family, 

Baulsom,  Wm.  Engineer  Europ,Rice  mill 
Blytii,  John,  Clerk. 

Burton,  R.  Asst:  A.  M.  & Co.  Rice  Mill. 
Bush,  Captain  John,  & family,  Harbor 
Master  & Master  attendant. 
Campbell,  James.  & family,  Surgeon  to 
British  Consulate 

Carter,  P.  Proprietor  Union  Ilof  el. 
Castelnau,  Viscount. 

Castro,  Jose  Correa  da 
Caswell,  J.  G.  Clerk. 

Chabrie, French  Band  Master 


Clay,  John,  Engineer. 

Cook,  James,  Pilot. 

Cordero,  Zepherino. 

| Cordeiro,  M.  C.  Clerk. 

Cordeiro,  Miguel,  Antonio. 
Cordeiro,  Simao. 

Costa,  Jose  Maria  F.  da,  Clerk. 

Crum,  Hugh,  B.  Manager  Borneo  Co. 
Daniel,  Rev.  Rom.  Cath.  Missionary. 
Duguid,  George,  Engineer. 

Dow,  J. 

Dupond,  Rev.  Cath.  Missionary, 
l Eames,  William,  Master  Mariner. 
Eccleston,  G.  Pilot. 

Edwards,  D.  J.  Student  Int.  Brit.  Con. 
Finck,  George  A.  D.  Merchant. 

■ Finck,  R.  Clerk. 

! Fonceca,  Nazario  Antonio  da. 

I Frank,  M. 

Gibara,  Rev.  Rom.  Cath.  Missionary. 
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< tiMBKRTKAU, -Master  Manner. 

Greig,  Alexander,  Master  Maiiner. 
Gottlieb,  Albert,  Master  Mariner. 
Grouspou,  Rev.  Pierre  Rom-  Path.  Miss. 
Gunn,  John,  Merchant. 

Hamilton,  J.  Clerk. 

Hansen,  H.  H.  Clerk. 

IIansen,  W.  Master  Mariner 
Hanssen,  H.  H.  Clerk. 

Hendriks,  R.  Clerk. 

Hendriks  N.  H.  Clerk. 

Hewetson,  C.  family,  Band  Master. 
Hicks.  F.  G.  Capt.  Steam  Tug. 

Higson,  J.  Clerk. 

Hodgf.ton,&  family,  owner  of  Steam  Tug. 
Hosea,  Pedro,  Jailor  Am.  Consulate  (i.r 
Howarth,  Charles,  & family  Engineer 
& Marchinist. 

Hunter,  Robert,  Interpreter. 

Jackson.  John,  Commander  “Fairy". 
)escs,  A.  F.  da  Clerk. 
esus,  Filomeno  Manuel  da,  Clerk. 
fsus,  P.  De.  Clerk. 

Johnson,  William.  Pilot. 

Jullien,  St.  Ctr.  Merchant. 

Kennedy,  H.  G.  Student  Interpreter 
British  Consulate 

Kieffer,  Rev.  F.  X.  Rom.  Cath.  Miss. 
Knox,  Thomas  George,  Interpreter  to 
British  Consulate. 

Koch.  G.  Clerk. 

Lamache,  E.  Drill  Master  of  the  king’s 
soldiers. 

LARNAUDiF.,Rev.Rom.  Catholic.  Missionary. 
Lawson,  Lawrence,  Master  Mariner. 
Lampie,  Edmund,  Pilot. 

Li  on,  Neo  Luce. 

Leonowens,  Mrs.  A.H.&  son,  Governess 
in  the  King’s  family. 

Leonard,  Wilbiam. 

Lermln,  E.  Clerk.  A.  M.  & Co. 

Lesslek,  Paul,  ifc  family,  Merchant. 
Littlejohn,  P.  Superintendent  of  A.  M. 

& Co.  Rice  Mill. 

Lotz.  B.  Clerk. 

Luz.  A.  J.  F.  da 
Maclean,  Daniel,  Shipbuilder. 
Maclean.  John,  B >ok  Keeper. 
Marinetti,  French  Chatichellor 
Malherbe,  L.  Merchant. 
Mabtin,Rev.Joiin, Rom.  Cath. Missionary. 
Martin,  E.  Clerk. 

Merry-— Capt.  of  Steam  Tne. 

Masius.  W.  Clerk. 

Moor,  A.  L\  Portuguese  Consul. 


Moor,  E.  M.  Clerk. 

Morris,  J. 

Kail,  George  Vincent. 

Neubronner,  Conrad,  Clerk. 

Newman,  AV.  U.  2nd  Ass.  British  Con. 

, Odm an,  A.fcM.  Merchant. 

Oldach,  H.  Asst.  M ark w aid  & Co. 
Orton,  G.  Master  Mariner.  i 
Orr,  Peter,  Master  Mariner. 

Payne,  J.  Asst.  A.  M.  & Co.  Rice  Mill. 
Fean,  Rev.  Alexis  A.  Rom.  Cath.  Miss. 
Pedro,  A.  Master  Mariner. 

Peterson,  F.  Master  Mariner. 
Pickenpack,  Paul,  Merchant,  & Consul. 
Rabardelle  Rev.  Alfred  Rom.  Cath. 
Missionary 

Raimunda,  Antonio,  Clerk. 

Ranfaing,  Rev.  Rom  Cath.  Missionary. 
Ramsay,  AVilliam,  Assistant,  in  Clyde 
Saw  Mills. 

Redlicii,  A.  Merchant. 

! Rozario,  Calesto  de 
! Rozario,  Pasco al,  Antonio  da.M.  Mar. 
Rossi, — 

Ponard,Rev.Severin  Rom. Cath. Mission. 
Sa,  IIonorato  de. 

Santos,  delos  abdon, 

Schill,  Paul,  Merchant. 

Schomburgk,  Sir  R.  H. , H.  B.  M.  Con 
(absent). 

Shannon,  William,  & family,  AI aster 
of  Str.  “ Viscount  Canning 
Silva,  Gabriel  da  Master  Mariner. 
Silva,  G.  J.  da  Master  Mariner. 

Silva1  Joaquim,  Naximino  da,, 

Silva,  Peter  Andrew, 

Sinclair,  Wellesly,  Merchant. 

Scott,  J.  S.  Clerk. 

Scott,  Robert,  S.  Merchant,  & Consul. 
Siimitt  Rev.  F.  J.  Rom.  Cath.  Miss. 
Smith,  Rev.  S.  J.  <fc  fam.  Am.  Prot.  Miss. 
Spencer,  William,  Merchant. 

Surin  C.  C.  Clerk. 

Thies,  J.  W-  Merchant. 

| Thomas,  George. 

! Trytox,  Edward,  Engineer, 
j Tucker.  William,  Const.  Brit.  Consul. 
Vanes,  Jacob,  C.  Water-boatman. 
Volger,  II.  Clerk. 

; Waluond  E. 

Xavier,  Joaquim,  Maria,  Clerk. 

Xavier,  L.  M.  Clerk. 
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MASTER  MARINERS  A OFFICERS  IN  THE  SIAMESE  SERVICE. 

i 


Andrews,  Thomas,  S. 

. Am. 

Leyse.  A. 

# m 

Eu. 

Booek,  . ; 

. Eu. 

Lubeck,  E. 

• . 

J» 

Bucholdt, 

TT 

Mackay,  J. 

• • 

TT 

Borow;  . 

>T 

M EISNER,  C. 

TT 

Brunn, 

T> 

Millington, 

• 

T» 

Carlos,  B.  . . 

J ' 

Moller,  A.  C.  . 

Tt 

Conception,  . 

Eu. 

Moller,  Edward,  . 

. • 

TT 

Davies, 

Am. 

Ofterdinger,  H. 

T 1 

Debastro, 
Demsky,  Otho,  . 

Eu. 

Prowse,  E.  B.  . 

TT 

TT 

Peterson, 

. 

TT 

Demsky,  I.  M. 

Am. 

Pellissier. 

Jl 

Dick,  William,  . 

Eu. 

Pulaskie,  A.  P. 

. 

Fkkndenberg, 

TT 

Reynolds,  Henry. 

Am. 

Garni  e, 

TT 

Kichten, 

• 

Eu. 

Gerdes,  J. 

TT 

Roth, 

Graham  George 

TT 

Rothwell, 

. 

” / 

Groves, 

: r> 

Sanger.  J.  W.  . 

AniB( 

Hansen, 

)T 

Schroder, 

. 

Eu 

TT  ' 

Hansen,  Wlf.ugel, 

V 

Schmidt,  A. 

Hansen,  A.  C.  W. 
Heimsoht,  J.  D. 
Hinson, 

TT 

» 

TT 

Silva,  de  Gabriel.  . 
Smith. 

Stolze,  E.  k . 

V 

tt 

Holinquest, 

V 

• 

Struck. 

Inwerson,  G.  N. 

TT 

Tims,  C. 

• 

James,  • • • 

Jensen, 

TT 

Thomsan,  Thos. 

If 

)T 

Thompsen. 

■ 

Jergensen, 

TT 

Thompsen,  T. 

J ESSEN, 

n 

Toppis,  P. 

• 

Johnston,  C.  • 

tt 

Tronan.  . 

Joseph.  C. 

tt 

Tumphlet,  Jacob.  . 

• 

Killwick,  Wm. 

TT 

Webber.  . 

TT 

Klinot,  IT. 

J) 

A * 

Windson,  Daniel.  . 

• 

Kofoed,  P.  I. 

TT 

Wolffe. 

Krass, 

TT 

WORTHERSPOON,  J. 

• • 

TT 

Lanckenau,  W.  K. 
Lee,  .... 

Am. 

Eu. 

Young,  James.  . 

• • 

\ 
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ENGLISH,  CHINESE,  AND  SIAMESE  CALENDAR  FOR  1865. 

JANUARY.  FEBRUARY.  MARCH. ABRIL. MAY. ' JUNE. 
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.. 
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Mats 

No 
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Dates 
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Liquors 

CsqrBrls  IS 83 7 
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657 
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Tin 
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E - 

_ . 
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313376 

Total. 
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377 
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4738 
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793 
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223 
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3763 

64496 

3 

24954 

19833 

39995 

137 

74638 

533 
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23277 
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2505 
1 8900 
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44720 
80969 
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401 
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140191 
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131137a 

482381 


5604947 


IMPORTS  BY  AND  NATIVE  VESSELS  OF  ALL  CLASSES, 

FROM  DECEMBER  1st  1863  TO  DECEMBER  1st  1864. 


FURNISHED  J.  C.  CAMPBELL  Inspector  of  Customs. 
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FROM  COAST 

TOTAL 
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VALUE  IN 

MEXICAN 

DOLLARS 

CASES  BALES 
PACKAGES  Ac. 
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j $ 
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1 * 
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TOTAL. 
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White  Shirtings 

Corges 

2057 

189962 

123 

13222 

I 

. 

2180 

203184 

2 

Grey.  . . .do 

Bn  Its 

1841 

323250 

165 

44951 

8m  - ■ 

- 

- 

- 

i 

182 

2007 

368388 

3 

Figured  do 

Corges 

344 

34719 

m 

8800 

. 

B STS 

1 kIH 

. ■ 

421 

43519 
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Colored  Piece  goods 

P leges 

229 

27834 

■ . 

- 

- 

- 

WU 

- 

. 

I 

_ 

- 

229 

27834 

5 

Turkey  Red  Cloth 

Gorges 

192 

11775 

48 

2794 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 
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- 

240 

14569 

« 

Long  Cloth 

da 

164 

17606 

_ 

^U 

V&SM 

H - 

i 

- 

- 

104 

17606 

7 

T.  Cloth 

Bales 

51 

14905 

20 

4400 

A 

. 

■5 

_ 

. 

71 

19305 

8 

Prints  & Chintz 

Corges 

145 

8041 

_ 

1 

. 

M 

.. 

- 

145 

8041 

9 

Madapollams 

Of) 

257 

10866 

_ 

■ 

■ 

- 

i 

- • 

257 

10866 

10 

Canvass 

Bales 

85 

111  12 

4 

770 

..  - 

- 

. 

. 

» 

. 

_ 

89 

11982 

11 

Cambrics 

Corges 

668 

21316 

_ 

_ 

■ | 

. 

1 

_ 

_ 

668 

21316 

12 

Muslins  & Jaconets.  . . 

do 

1360 

143-12 

_ 

■ H I 

H | 

1 1 ™ 

_ 

_ 

1360 

14312 

13 

Oliow Is  

Bales 

504 

125461 

_ 

_ 

- 

38 

7733 

2 

660 

. 

544 

133854 

14 

Handkerchiefs 

Corges 

1636 

2560 

150 

269 

- 

. 

^ - _ 

_ 
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